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I. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL.* 

OOME  few  weeks  since  a  meeting,  of  about  two  hundred 
gentlemen,  was  held  in  Radley’s  Hotel,  beneath  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  excellent  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  individual  whose  name  heads  this  paper,  for 
services  rendered  or  imagined,  the  sum  of  £  J,000,  from  a  long  list 
of  subscribers,  of  sums  from  £150  to  ten  shillings.  One  of  the 
gentlemen,  in  inaugurating  the  proceedings,  remarked  very  truly, 
that  all  ranks  and  classes  had  had  some  share  in  the  transac¬ 
tion — the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bar 
and  the  pulpit,  merchant  princes  and  artisans.  Each  of  the 
speakers  asserted  his  individuality,  while  honouring  the  guest 
of  the  day.  The  chairman  acknowledged  himself  to  be  us  stout 

liritish  Standard,  Dec.  16M,  1864,  Jan.  20 fh,  18G5;  Patriot, 
Jan.  20th,  1865,  I'eb.  2nd,  1865. 

2.  The  Martyrs  of  Erromanga  ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Missions.  Illus¬ 
trated  from  the  Labours,  Death,  and  Character  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Jrilliams.  By  John  Campbell,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  John  Snow. 

d.  Maritime  Discovery  and  Christian  Missions,  considered  in  their 
Mutual  Relations.  By  John  Campbell,  illustrated  with  Engravings 
by  G.  Baxter.  John  Snow. 

4.  Memoirs  of  David  Nasmith;  his  Labours  and  Travels  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Canada.  By  John 
Campbell,  D.D.  John  Snow. 

5.  Theology  for  Youth:  a  Catechism  on  the  Doctrines,  Experience, 
Morals,  and  Dispensations  of  Christianity.  By  John  Campbell, 
D.D.  Thirteenth  Edition.  John  Snow. 

6.  John  Angell  James :  a  Review  of  his  History,  Character,  Eloquence, 

and  Literary  Labours,  with  Dissertations  on  the  Pulpit  and  the 
Press,  Academic  Preachinq.  College  Reform,  ^c.  By  John  Camp- 
beU,  D.D.  John  Snow.  ^  ^ 
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a  Churchman  as  his  friend  whom  he  honoured  was  a  sturdy 
Nonconformist ;  probably  most  of  the  gentlemen  j^resent  had 
an  item  in  their  recollection  of  the  services  of  their  hero,  which 
Lad  causnl  them  to  shake  the  head  and  say,  “  This  will  never 
“  do.’"  Still,  they  also  probably  felt,  summing  up  the  career  of 
a  lifetime,  “  this  at  any  rate  is  a  man,  and  he  who  is  able  to 
**  honour  a  n^al  man  at  any  rate  gains  more  by  the  transaction 
“  than  <loes  the  man  whom  he  honours/’  AVe  were  not,  there¬ 
fore,  a  little  surprised  when  our  mild  cotcinporary.  The  l^atriofy 
a  wiH*k  after,  gently  J)atted  the  (Inardtany  the  High  Church 
newspaper,  approving  its  scorn  of  the  testimonial  business. 
“What  should  the  Gmtnlian  know  of  Dr.  Campbell?”  says 
The  Pniriot,  “  Even  we  ourselves  were  (|uite  at  a  loss  to 
“  know  what  the  testimonial  was  given  for,  and  The  lleeard^s 
“  kind  explanation  has  only  made  the  matter  more  incom])re- 
“  hensible.  W(*  are  not  members  ourselves  of  the  Alutual  Tes- 
“  timonial  Presentation  Society.”  AVe  have  not,  indeed,  much 
sympathy  with  noisy,  and  sonorous  testimonial  meetings;  very 
often,  we  believe,  tliev  are  ingenious  deviees  for  “  greasing  the 
“  fat  pig,’’ — a  very  vulgar  ])roverb,  but  perhaps  merciful  readers 
will  j)ermit  it  to  pass.  Still,  we  should  have  thought  that 
The  Pafriof  had  heard  of  this  »Iohn  Campbell,  and  knew  a  little 

7.  Jfthro :  a  SifRfem  of  Lay  Ayencij  for  the  Diffmion  of  the  Gospel 
atnony  our  Home  Population  ;  the  Prize  Essay,  to  tchich  one  hundred 
yuinens  teas  awarded  by  the  Adjudicators,  the  Per.  Dr.  Jiennett,  Pev. 
In .  Fletcher,  and  Joshua  //V/aow,  on  behalf  of  the  (onyreyatiotud 
Union  of  England  and  U’ales.  .lacksoii  and  M'alford. 

S.  Letters  on  the  Pihle  Monopoly.  By  John  Campbell,  J).l).  John 
Snow. 

9.  Popery  and  Puseyism  illustrated  :  a  Series  of  Essays.  The  Com¬ 
prehensive  Ifymu  Hook.  One  Thousand  Hymns,  Original  and 
Selected.  >Jinth  Edition. 

10.  The  Marrow  of  Modern  Hymn  Hooks,  for  the  Use  tf  Sunday- 
schools,  Jr.  Twelfth  Edition. 

11.  Church  Fellowship  for  Young  l^enple:  with  a  Practicaal  Essay  on 
Marnage.  Sacramental  Communion  for  Young  People  :  a  Treatise 
on  tlw  Lord's  Sujiper. 

11!.  Letters  on  Pastoral  Visitation,  District  Meetings  of  Churches, 
Congregational  h  nendly  Societies,  and  Sunday-school  Instruction. 
Stoond  E<lition. 

13.  Letters  on  H  esleyan  Methodism  in  England  and  the  Colonies:  and  a 
History  of  fi  hitefield's  Churches. 

14.  A  Catechism  on  First  Principles.  Twelfth  Edition. 

16.  A  Catechism  on  the  Facts  of  the  Xew  Testament.  Twelfth  Edition. 
16.  A  Catechism  on  the  Facts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Eighth  Edition. 
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of  certain  of  his  doings— really  not  very  injurious  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  f'hurch.  We  are  not  aware  whether  The  Patnot 
has  an  editor— we  believe  not— and,  in  a  luanageinent  of  iiews- 
uupers  by  cominittce,  it  is  diflieult  to  fix  responsibility ;  and 
really  do  fully  believe  that  with  reference  to  the  paragraph 


WO  roaiiY  . -  ,  11  •  1  1 

nobody  did  it !  The  week  lollowiiig,  a  letter  appeared 

as  a  rejoinder,  with  its  postscript,  signed  Ed.  Patriot,  from 

which  it  would  seem  our  cotemporary  has  an  editor.  'I'he 

wuivii  111  . 1..: _ ..p  i\,.  /I . . 


wnioil  It  tYwmv*.  - - 

paper,  however,  still  only  declares,  “  if  the  admirers  of  1  )r.  <  iimp- 
“  Ik'II' are  wise  they  will  not  attempt  to  provoke  a  controversy  as 
“  to  his  merits.  The  subscribers,  doubtless,  kiiow^  ^  ^ 

“  tribiited  ;  from  our  point  of  view  the  testimonial  is  incompre- 
“  honsible.’'  We  believe,  in  our  function  of  ri'viewer,  we  shall 
not  be  stepping  aside  il  we  attempt  to  make  comprehensible 
the  occasion  of  the  testimonial,  and  as  we  have  betore  now 
summed  up  the  results  of  the  lives  of  noble  ministers  and 
workers  in  our  midst,  we  will  give  a  rapid  glance  at,  the 
career  of  this  man,  to  whom  his  entrance  upon  the  age  id 
three  score  years  and  ten  seemed  to  his  friends  a  fitting  occasion 
for  pronouncing  a  hearty  all  hail  I  and  wisliiiig  the  time  to  be 
long  ere  they  pronounced  a  mourntul  larewell.  It  wouhl  seem 
to  be  the  rule  with  some  Nonconformists,  only  to  seek  tor  op¬ 
portunities  to  be  gracious  to  writers  in  the  communion  <d  the 
Establishment.  To  be  a  Nonconformist,  is  a  title  lre([uently  to 
contempt  for  a  literary  man  who  is  a  Nonconformist.  It  shall 
not  be  so  with  us. 


Few  need  to  bo  informed  that  John  (’ampbell,  the  great  Non- 

«  VI  11  111 


no  secret  that  he  began  his  working  life  as  a  bli»cksmith. 


friend,  we  believe  a  minister  now,  a  tellow- worker  with  him 
at  the  forge  in  those  days,  was  in  London  about  the  y 

the  testimonial — an  excellent  friend  of  ours  said  to  him,  >V  ell. 


you  have  known  the  Dr.  at  both  ends  ot  his  life,  >vhat  do 
think  of  him  now,  and  then?^^  ‘M\  ell,^  he  said, 
just  the  same  man  in  these  years  as  in  those ;  he  kept  his 
iron  in  the  furnace  until  it  was  red  hot,  laid  on  hcavil}  his 
rapid  blows,  (Uid  did  not  cure  tehere  the  sjnirku  went.  A 

-A  ■  _  _  .1,1 


serious  item  that,  in  John  CampbelFs  history,  that  he  has  not 
been  sufliciently  careful  about  the  sparks.  Is  it  not  also  worth 


while  saying,  that  if  our  friend  at  the  forge  looked  much 
the  sparks,  the  iron  would  cool,  and  the  horse  never  be  shod  r' 
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Rou^h  work  in  manual  life,  so  also  in  a  rough  kind  of  work  in 
his  religious  life,  he  commenced  his  course.  Methodists  have 
not  obtained  much  prominence  in  Scotland;  but,  we  believe, 
among  them  his  first  energies  were  exercised.  He  became  a 
Christian  in  heart  and  decision  in  1815.  In  1818  he  studied 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  subsequently  in  Glasgow 
University,  where  Dr.  ('halmers  was  then  one  of  the  professors. 
His  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  very  naturally  derived  by 
him  from  his  college,  St.  Andrews.  When  he  first  began  to 
preach,  he  was  an  earnest,  rousing,  successful  preacher  ;  and  we 
nave  heard  an  old  college  acquaintance  of  his  describe  the 
thronged  and  crowded  streets  full  of  people  assembled  to  hear 
him  in  the  open  air.  His  first  pastorate  was  in  the  town  of 
Kilmariuxik,  in  Ayrshire.  In  1828,  he  preached  for  six  weeks 
in  tlie  Academy  Chapel  at  Hoxton.  This  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  him  by  the  quaint,  eccentric,  octogenarian  minister  of  the 
Tabernacles  of  Moorfields  and  Tottenham  Court  Hoad,  ^lattliew 
Wilkes,  who  was  tlien  looking  about  for  a  successor,  and  so 
dohn  (  amplx'll  came  to  London.  A  fellow  countryman,  Dr. 
Morton  Drown,  humorously  said  at  the  Testimonial  Meeting — 
“How  Dr.  Campbell,  by  one  great  stride,  passed  from  a  pro- 
“  vincial  Sc’ottish  town  into  London,  is  not  so  strange  a  feat,  on 
“  the  part  of  a  S('otchman,  as  to  lead  me  to  stop  and  wonder  at 
“  tlie  performance.^'  He  seems  to  liave  been  settled  as  pastor 
over  these  two,  then  most  important,  chapels  in  two  entirely 
distinct  parts  of  London  in  the  years  1820 — JIO.  From  this 
time,  he  has  been  more  or  less  prominently  before  the  public.  In- 
cessantlv  in  hot  water.  He  had  scarce! v  become  the  minister 
of  these  imjK)rtant  interests,  when,  as  he  had  thrown  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  pastonite,  like  a  true,  independent  minister,  on  the 
voice  of  the  pi'ople,  the  trustees  of  the  chapel  disputed  his 
right,  and  sought  to  bar  his  entrance  to  the  pulpit.  How'  w  ell  we 
remember  our  young  ears  tingling  us  we  read,  week  after  week, 
of  dohn  (kimplx  ll  going  every  Sabbath  morning  wdth  his  friends 
t(»  demand  entrance  into  his  pulpit,  which  he,  of  course,  found 
shut  and  barred,  and  then  retiring  to  preach  elsewdiere.  This 
KhI  to  a  long  and  most  obstinate  litigation  between  dohii 
t  ainpl>ell  and  the  trustees,  in  which  the  case  w'as  pressed  on 
Irom  law  court  to  law  court.  At  last  the  decision  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  stuixly  minister.  At  the  time,  this  excited  an  in¬ 
tense  amount  of  sympathy  from  the  fact,  that  John  Campbell 
was  asserting,  by  his  conduct,  the  essential  principle  of  an  In¬ 
dependent  congregation — namely,  its  right  to  elect  its  owm 
minister  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  two  or  three  trustees. 
NN  e  may  say  it,  also,  here,  and  w’e  wdsh  to  sav  it  with  great 
rrspfct  and  gentleness,  that  this  transaction  accounts  for  much 
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of  that  vehemence  with  which  John  Campbell  has  rcmarkeil 
upon  what  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  very  similar  disposition 
of  trust  in  connection  with  the  property  of  llie  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion.  *  The  sense  of  strong  injustice, 
beneath  which  we  have  suflered,  leads  us,  perhaps,  to  suspect 
an  injustice  which  may  not  exist  in  a  similar  administration  in 
other  hands. 

The  case  settled,  John  (Campbell  seemed  for  some  time  to 
sleep.  He  ministered,  of  course,  in  his  chapels — a  work  then 
sufficiently  onerous  and  heavy.  Sometimes  it  was  our  pleasure 
to  see  him  in  his  pulpit  in  Tottenham  Court  Hoad  ;  more  fre¬ 
quently  we  met  him  in  London  streets,  and  generally  turned  to 
look  again  at  the  portentous-looking  man,  witli  hat  of  vast 
dimensions  then — whiskers  ditto — and  usually  a  sturdy  um¬ 
brella,  vast  in  its  capacity,  or  still  more  sturdy  stick.  A  very 
prominent  position  he  occupied  ;  but  he  did  not  live  ve"y  near 
to  the  gold  mines.  Very  different  has  been  the  tariff  of  his 
remuneration  for  pastt)ral  services  from  that  which  most 
ministers  expect  in  these  more  prudent  days.  Heferriiig  to  his 
work,  in  retiring  from  the  editorship  of  the  Christian  WitnesHy 
he  says  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  following  a  course  of 
regular  authorship — 

And  I  reciuirod  it  to  meet  my  domestic  exigencies.  Although  at  the 
Tah(‘rnaclc  and  Tottenham  Court  for  fourteen  years,  I  liad  the  entin^ 
work  of  two  pastors,  and  more  work  than  was  ever  done  there  before  by 
two,  preaching  four  times  every  week,  conducting  four  liihh'-classes, 
with  prayer-meetings,  district  associations,  and  siM’vices  of  other  kinds, 
and  attending  to  all  pastoral  duties,  1  never  received  more  than  £300 
salary,  while  about  £600  was  annually  spent  on  sup]»lies.  (Jentlemen 
know,  by  exjjerience,  that  a  household  of  twelve  persons,  with  £300  for 
rent,  taxes,  liousekeeping,  education,  and  clothing,  does  not  admit  of 
extravagance. 


This  represents  rather  an  affecting  committee  of*  ways  and 
means  for  the  pastor  of  two  congregations,  representing,  pro¬ 
bably,  nearly'  three  thousand  persons.  Jle  continues  : — 

To  make  uj)  the  serious  deficiency  led  to  literary  labour.  I  never 
asked  an  increase,  and  none  was  offered.  I  might  elsewhere  have  had 
a  much  augmented  salary  with  much  diminished  labour;  but  i  was  sa- 
tistied.  In  1848,  my  voice  failed,  and  unfitt(‘d  me  for  the  pulpit;  from 
that  time,  with  a  slight  brief  exception,  I  have  not  taken  one  shilling 
of  salary.  Nor  is  that  all ;  during  the  whole  of  my  full  pastoral 
career,  with  one  exception,  1  never  cost  the  chapels  one  sixpence  for 
holiday  supplies.  1  never  took  a  holiday.  Hummer  and  winter  1  was 
always  in  my  place.  Do  1  boast  of  tliis  ?  No.  It  was  very  foolish. 
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Wen*  I  to  l)Opfin  u^ain,  1  would  take  us  many  liolidays  us  1  could  j^ct ; 
and  feel  satisfied,  that  I  was  neither  injuring  the  church  nor  inyseH*  hy 
so  doing. 

During  those  days  when  he  only  appeared  in  })ublie  before 
his  own  large  eongregafions,  his  mind  was  maturing  itself  for 
its  future  work.  This,  in  its  more  marked  distinctiveness, 
probably  dates  from  alu)ut  the  year  1840.  From  that  period  to 
the  present,  the  man  who  has  been  so  obscure  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  The  Patriot  almost  ignores  his  existence  has,  in  reality, 
been  probably  the  most  active  spirit  of  the  Inde])endent  de¬ 
nomination.  The  circumstance  which  gave  to  his  name  its 
first  most  prominent  conspicuousness,  was  his  magniiicent 
crusade  against  the  Dible-printing  monopoly.  Children  inherit 
blessings  won  by  the  intrei)idity  of  their  fatliers,  and  then 
deny  the  existence  of  the  men  who  gave  an  ('xistence  to 
those  very  blessings.  Tt  can  scarcely  be  believed  now'  that, 
since  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  period  when  John  Campbell 
raised  his  voice  in  Kngland,  in  1840-41,  the  right  to  print  the 
Word  of  (jod  was  a  j)alent,  that  the  person  holding  the  patent 
hud  a  right,  w  hether  he  exercised  it  or  not,  to  fine  or  to  imprison 
his  fellow-citizens,  to  reduce  them  to  starvation  or  death,  for 
printing  the  Word  of  God.  ‘^Terrible  privilege,’’  said  our 
crusader,  “  the  very  thought  fills  the  soul  w  ith  horror.”  The 
consecpience  of  the  existence  of  this  patent,  which,  of  course, 
wius  constantly  evaded,  but  which  might  at  any  moment  he 
asserted,  was,  that  a  publisher  w’as  only  safe  when  he  printed  a 
llible  w'ith  about  a  fifth  part  notes.  Of  course  the  })rice  of 
Dibles  was  prodigious.  Monopolies  do  not  exist  for  the  ])urpose 
of  creating  low'  prices.  There  w'as  not  only  no  competition  in 
price,  there  was  even  a  yet  more  serious  absence  of*  competition 
in  correctness  of  text  and  letterpress.  George  Oflbr,  one  of 
Dr.  C  aimpbell’s  witnesses,  testified  to  his  knowledge  of  even  an 
Oxford  Dible,  one  of  the  monopolist’s  ow  n  special  press,  contain- 
iim  twelve  thousand  errors  ;  they  w'erc  enumerated  by  a  school 
hub  apparently,  who  sent  the  copy,  w'ith  the  information,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Archbishop  acknowledged  it 
very  kindly,  by  sending  liim  a  £10  note.  Our  Dibles  now’  are 
w’onderfully  cheap— miracles  of  cheapness — so  cheap  that  they 
almost  cease  to  be  blessings,  although  w’c  are  not  vet  abreast  of 
Scotland  in  the  matter  of  price:  but  it  ought  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  if  w’e  have  cheap  Dibles  and  Testaments  it  is  not — 
aiid  we  8[x\ik  both  cautiously  and  resjxHJtfully — it  is  not  to  the 
Dible  Society  W’e  owe  it,  but,  assuredly,  to  John  Campbell.  The 
Dible  Society  only  relatively  affects  the  price  of  Dibles,  and  that 
glorious  and  most  magnificent  benefaction  of  our  nation  exists 
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rather  for  foreign  shores  than  home ;  but  John  Campbell 
affected  the  price  of  Bibles  absolutely,  changed  their  real  price 
in  the  market,  making  them  cheap,  not  by  matter  of  gift,  but 
bv  matter  of  purchase.  It  is  rather  sickening  to  look  back  upon 
the  torrents  of  false  and  foul  insinuation  through  which  he  had 
to  wade,  in  order  to  win  this  end.  We  are  sorry  to  say  the 
Bible  Society,  as  a  Committee,  detennined  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  monopoly.  A  writer  in  the  Times  newspaper  said,  when  the 
warfare  was  at  its  height : — “  The  Bible  Soeielg  is  at  this  moment 
in  danger  from  a  Dissenting  attaeh  !  The  'riiomson  and  (\imp- 
“  bell  faction  are  conducting  a  vigorous  assault  upon  it,  and 
“  great  and  well-founded  are  the  fears  that  this  vast  body,  after 
“  a  vitjrorous  life  of  six-and-thirtv  vears,  mav  1h'  shaftertKl  bv 
“  tlie  external  attacks,  and  internal  dissensions,  which  these 
“  firebrands  are  bringing  into  play.’’ 

At  annual  meetings  of  auxiliary  Bible  Societies,  on  platf'orms, 
and  in  committee  rooms,  there  were  great  musterings  and  ex¬ 
pressions  in  resolutions,  such  as  that  at  the  Southwark  auxiliary — 
In  order  to  express  their  sense  of  the  ralae  of  the  British  and 
“  Foreign  Society,  and  the  importance  of  preserving  f  I'cc. 
Well  might  John  Campbell  start  and  wince  with  amazement, 
and  exclaim,  as  he  did,  llei  Mihi !  is  this  jest  or  earnest?” 
^Ir.  Brown,  the  secretary  of  the  Ihble  Society,  had  said  offici¬ 
ally,  “We  beg  most  distinctly  to  say  that  we  touch  not  the 
question  of  monopoly  at  all.”  But,  for  this  mighty  onslaught 
uj)on  the  monopoly.  Dr.  Campbell  now  found  himself  charged 
with  attempting  to  destroy  the  Society.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  would  be  equal  to  an  incretww' 
of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Society,  many  times  multipliwl.  It 
was  of  no  avail ;  it  was  only  by  holding  large  public  meetings, 
in  the  chief  towns  of  England,  and  delivering  speeches,  most 
masterly  in  their  business-like  clearness,  which  Mr.  Spottiswood(‘ 
vainly  laid  the  columns  of  The  Times  under  contribution  to  dis¬ 
pute  and  to  disprove  ;  and  by  a  series  of  masterly  letters,  which, 
singularly  enough,  mostly  appeared  in  The  Patriot  ncwspa|K‘r  of 
that  day — so  singularly  do  the  houses  we  inhabit  forget  us  when 
we  leave  them — the  monopoly,  in  fact,  was  brought  to  an  end. 
The  management  of  this  crusade  was  a  piece  of  work  for  which 
John  Campbell  was  especially  fitted.  He  had  great  interests  to 
oopc  with,  he  played  his  part  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation ; 
this  compelled  him  to  great  carefulness  in  the  dealing  with  facts, 
and  a  very  nice  and  careful  handling  of  evidences ;  but  those 
letters  of  t  he  author  of  Jethro  exhibit  all  the  vigour  of  the  future 
censor  and  journalist.  Their  pages  are  facts,  but  the}^  are  not  the 
less  pliilippics ;  and  his  letters,  especially  to  the  Bible  Society 
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and  to  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  wo  will  always  maintain  to  bo  a  kind 
of  modol  for  tho  shaping  of  that  kind  of  controvorsy.  There  is 
8omething  Domoethonic  in  tho  way  in  which  every  succeeding 
parairraph  returns  to  the  first  statement  in  its  pr^'decessor,  like 
that  weapon  of  savage  warfare,  flung  for  greater  purchase  n)und 
and  round,  its  spiked  bolt  descending  uj^wn  the  unfortunate  ad- 
versar\'’s  head.  Perhaps  the  reflection  left  upc>n  the  mind 
after  renewing  ui^quaintance  with  these  letters,  and  the  part 
played  by  their  author,  is  a  feeling  of  pity  that  powers  evidently 
capable  of  being  veiy*  calm,  collected,  and  comprehensive,  fitted 
for  the  wn'stling  with  worthy  foes  and  great  occasions,  never 
found  a  largt*r  arena  than  the  little  boanls  of  a  denomination. 
Unhappily,  his  denomination  has  ever  been  his  chief  centre. 
Yet  it  must  be  felt  that,  had  his  life  resulted  in  no  other  achieve¬ 
ment  than  this,  the  man  who  achieved  this  would  well  deserve 
remembrance,  homage,  and  reverence  from  posterity.  We  can¬ 
not  dwell  on  successive  pieces  of  work  perfonntxl  in  those  yet 
comparatively  quiet  days.  <  )ur  readers  will,  no  doubt,  have 
several,  pt'rhaps  all,  of  those  works  on  their  shelves — The  M'lrtyr 
of  Krmmamja.  J»'thro^  Maritime  DUrocery.  v^c.,  Ctc. 

In  all,  however,  the  jounialist  strikes  us  more  than  the  author. 
He  set'ms  admirably  fitted  to  signalize  the  occasion,  and  strike 
the  hour.  The  Martyr  o  f  Erromauya  is,  indt'cd,  like  a  succession 
of  trumpet  blasts.  The  idea  was  most  happy,  a  succession  of 
letters,  addressixl  to  marked  men  in  ditlerent  departments,  com¬ 
paring  the  missionary  as  evangelizer,  and  civilizer,  with  the 
worker  in  each  other  varied  field.  It  was  a  funeral  elegy  on  the 
illustrious  John  Williams;  the  noblest  elegy  of  the  many  his 
premature  death  calkxl  from  tongue  and  p^'ii.  It  must  l>e  re- 
ganleil  as  a  piece  of  fine  and  fervid  rhetoric  ;  it  has  the  sonorous 
roll  and  jK'al  of  an  oration,  or  an  harangue  ;  it  has  passiiges  of 
great  and  suggestive  majesty — the  tine  contrast  of  >»a|H)hH)n  in 
the  Kn'inlin  and  \\  illiams  at  Aitutaki — that  most  tender  a^K>s- 
tn>phe  to  the  martynxl  missionary  : — 

“ - Ultima  sempiT 

Kxpectanda  dies  homini  est,  diciqiie  beatus 
.\nte  obitum  nemo  suprema((iie  fiinera  debet.’* 

iVar  departtsl  friend!  in  what  region  of  the  universe  is  thine  aluHle 
\\  hat  are  the  IkuiiuIs  and  laws  of  thy  sphere  of  action,  knowKnlge.  and 
vision  ]  IKh‘s  it  wmprebend  (Uir  world.’  Art  thou  a  mini<tering  angel 
to  thy  wivping  widow  and  scatterid  orphans  Ha<t  thou  access  to  the 
field  of  thy  former  toils  ’  Ihist  thou  lH*en  allowed  to  visit  llaiatea, 
llanUonga.  and  I  |>olu,  and  to  hnxHl,  with  forgiving  solicitude,  over  the 
shores  of  Kmananga  .*  Hast  thou  returned  to  England,  and  revisited 
the  temple  in  which  thou  wa<t  lH>rn  of  Chd  Hast  thou  |H‘netratcii  the 
studious  retirement  of  thy  •*  father  in  Christ  I  ”  Wast  thou  present 
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wb^n  we  lately  met,  and  largely  cv>nverst\l  of  th<v  '  Have  thy  subliiueil 
ttk'ulties  witiu'sseil  my  adectionate  aiul  reveriuitial  ineiliiatious  during 
the  ivmp^^ition  of  these  letters  Is  it  ['iTinitteil  thei*  to  hover  atK»ve 
ttiv  ['age,  and  note  its  reivrd  I  Is  thy  gentle  spirit  now  before  me 
(,>h  that  thou  woiildst  s[*eak  I  Oh  tor  one  day  of  frw  cvnverse  I  But 
the  wish  is  vain  : 

“  llle  discessit :  ego  somuo  solutus  sum.*' 

How  noble  the  invocation  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ! — 

The  literary  character,  too,  has  Iven  exhibited  so  long,  in  wavs  sv» 
various,  and  with  a  splendour  so  dazzling,  aiM  the  n'sulis  of  its  toil  have 
so  amj'ly  supplieil  the  intelh'Ctual  wants  of  man,  that,  with  the  millions, 
its  nevvssity,  its  glory,  and  its  fascination,  ai\'  nearly  gone  by.  'fhe 
same  rvmiark  also  applies  to  the  ['hilosoj'hical  character.  fho  har¬ 
vest  has  obviously  Ikvu  rt'ajvd,  aiul  little  now  remains  but  the  glean- 
uig.  The  ronmnce  of  vogoging  and  of  tnicel  has  also  ^hissed  au\ti. 
Ill  this  dej'artment  of  scientitic  and  philanthrv'pic  inquiry,  there  is  little 
niort*  to  bi‘  ilone,  exci*['t  in  Atrica.  The  reign  of  fancg  is  note  generally 
git'ing  place  to  that  of  reason.  Knou'ledge  has  narnneed  and  lotcered 
the  pna'ince  of  imagination,  and  the  splendid  is  note  lts<  Umked  for  than 
the  useful.  N\»t  only  are  earth  and  i.>cean  explored,  but  the  iK'undaries 
ot  empire  generally  tixtxl.  Dreams  of  eonguest,  ami  o  f  unice rsal  empitw 
are  fled  for  ever.  The  world  pants  to  be  happy.  Amelioration  at  hotne, 
is  note  the  watchword  o  f  nations :  and  ricilization  tdavad,  is  the  great 
problem  of  philanthropy,  lii  a  word,  the  w\»rld  is  iu>w  prepared  for  the 
missionary  enterprise.  It  is  now  generally  confessed,  amon^  all  enlight- 
(ned  men,  that  eicilization  is  missions;  missions  are  ricilization.  B»y 
missivnis  only  can  *•  the  w  ilderness  and  the  solitary  place  1h*  niaile  ghul," 
and  the  desert  be  brought  to  **  rejoice,  and  bK'ssom  as  the  rose."  'I'he 
missionary  is,  therefore,  by  far  the  first  <.>f  human  kind,  l/e  is  the  great 
type  and  rlmracter  of  the  age.  Keen  men  of  the  Wi>rhl  U'gin  to  under¬ 
stand  his  objivt  and  concede  his  claims.  Concession  Ivspeaks  caiulour; 
candour  will  lead  to  more  inquiry ;  more  iiupiiry  to  full  cv'iivictum ; 
and  lull  conviction  will  K‘  followed  by  intense  admiration  and  muniticent 
su[qK>rt.  IWts  will  celebrate  his  exploits,  mati»rs  t‘uh»gise  his  virtue, 
princes  will  caress  him,  and  crowned  heails  will  show  him  the  highe>t 
lavour.  The  smiles  of  royalty  will  not  always  rest  upon  worthless 
objects. 

Come,  then,  illustrious  Duke  I  aiul  tini>h  Vi'ur  career  in  a  manner 
worthy  (.d*vour  character,  yimr  country,  aiul  the  age  in  which  you  live! 
Oh  I  come  and  identify  yourself  with  all  that  is  wise  aiul  liKTal  in 
government, — with  all  that  is  generems  aiul  iu»ble  in  humanity, — with 
all  that  tends  to  the  j'eace  of  the  earth, — aiul  with  all  that  makes  tor 
the  furtherance  of  missions — the  fountain  of  all  giKnl !  On  earth  this 
will  not  detract  from  your  transcendent  glory  ;  nor  will  you  have  reason 
to  re|Knit  it  in  the  world  of  sjdrits,  for,  to  have  liluTated  one  soul  from 
the  slavery  of  siuy  will  there  be  held  an  infinitely  higher  achtecement  than 
to  have  wrenched  the  sceptre  of  a  terrible  tyranny  fnun  the  giant  grasp 
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of  a  mthlfss  usurper^  nnd  restore^i  a  continent  of  k  ings  to  their  ancestral 
thrones  ! 

Then*  \h  a  fault  in  the  hook — it  is  in  earnest,  and  earnestness  is 
the  sin  of’  our  cold,  nonchalanty  indifferent,  wealth-worsliippincr 
age. 

Maritime  lUscorenj  is,  of  all  our  writer’s  books,  tlie  one  most 
like  a  volume  of  settled  and  abiding  interest.  Dr.  Campbell’s 
jK*n  ean  never  be  an  uninteresting  one;  and,  as  the  interest  of  the 
subjtHjt  is  abiding,  it  ought  to  hold  a  place  on  our  religious  book¬ 
shelves. 

JethrOy  again,  lias  all  the  life  and  vivacity  of  the  journalist ; 
it  is  admirable.  A  wiser  book  on  home  missions  and  lay  agency 
has  never  been  written  ;  its  views  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of 
most  of  our  churches  and  pastors,  of  wlioni,  we  fear,  it  must  he 
said  that  they  steadily  discourage  all  attempts  at  lay  agency. 
With  these  books,  a  number  of  smaller  Ixioks  proceeded  from  the 
press,  upon  which,  of  course,  now,  we  have  no  time,  and  it  would 
be  idle  here  to  remark  ;  only,  that  the  result  of  all  this  work 
pointed  out  dohn  Campbell  to  the  Congregational  Union,  as  the 
man  ])robably  most  fitted  to  become  the  editor  of  the  Chmfinn 
Witnessy  and  Christian  Pennt/  Magazine.  Thus  commenced  Dr. 
CamiibeU’s  editorial  work.  These  two  humble  periodicals,  com¬ 
menced  in  the  yejir  1844,  appeared  when  then'  were  no  cheap 
magazines  for  religious  circles  and  families.  Their  success  was 
great  and  imnuHliate.  Dr.  Campbell  exhibited  those  most  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications,  esjiecially  for  such  an  editor,  agility  and 
variety,  lie  has  just  retired  from  the  cxlitorship,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  a  year  as  editor.  The  committee  of  the  Congrega¬ 

tional  Union  presentt'd  him  with  £500.  It  was  deserved.  The 
profits  of  tluv  periodicals,  with  the  interest  on  stock,  had 
amountixl  to  upwards  of  £K»,000.  The  profits,  as  our  readers 
know,  go  to  the  widows  and  poor  ministers  of  the  Congregational 
bixly.  In  this,  again,  we  have  an  item  of  labour  which  com¬ 
mands  our  respect.  And  we  suppose  that,  uj)  to  this  point,  few 
will  Ix'  disjxised  to  contest  Dr.  Campbell’s  claims  to  high  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  w'ork  which  remains  behind 
to  notice  is  at  once  the  most  remarkable  for  conspicuousness,  and, 
therefore,  most  delilx'rately  invdting  censorship  and  criticism. 
When  a  man  get-s  the  editor’s  tools  fairly  in  hand,  if  he  have 
any  public  spirit,  the  liking  to  play  with  them  grows  upon  him. 
Ihe  only  editor,  w’orth  calling  an  editor,  is  the  man  to  w’hom 
the  work  is  an  enjoyment.  The  man  who  can  be  engaged  to 
write  and  put  together  oolumns  at  so  much  per  yard,  is  a  sorr>’ 
creaturi',  a  very  sorry  hack.  The  true  editor  has  an  eye  roving 
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even’whcre,  and  a  loving  to  register  his  observations  and  his 
notings  in  his  oAvn  Gazette  ;  and  the  desire  to  do  so  will  bo  in 
proportion  to  the  width  and  variety  of  the  able  editor's  sympa¬ 
thies  and  interests.  It  was  not  surprising  that,  about  the  year 
1847,  Dr.  Campbell  was  disposed  to  think  a  Nonconformist 
newspaper  was  needed.  Tlie  Pofnof  was  in  existence,  and  the 
Xonconformid  had,  for  many  years,  been  doing  its  own  work,  in 
its  own  way.  Supported  by  friends  wlio  felt  its  necessity, 
appeared  the  Bniish  Banner.  An  amanuensis  of  the  editor — we 
trust  we  are  guilty  of  no  breach  of  contid^fuce — lias  often  talked  to 
us  of  that  lirst  hazardous  starting  ott‘  in  the  editorial  room,  before 
the  work  of  dictation  began.  Campbell,  whose  rolling  swell  and 
surge  of  conversation  is  very  well  known  by  all  who  have  known 
him,  stopped  for  a  little  while  to  solilcxpiizc  and  dream  aloud 
uj)ou  what  the  destinies  of  The  Banner  might  be.  It  was  sure 
to  be  talked  about,  and  there  were  many  things,  all  starting  up 
in  thought,  to  be  said  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  leaders.  Then 
ho  started  off,  and  talked  about  **  the  little  man  in  the  grey  coat." 
Our  readers  know  who  ‘Hhc  little  man  in  the  grey  coat"  was 
— the  most  famous  and  universal  epithet  of  the  first  Napoleon 
— “  the  little  man  in  grey."  Detwceii  the  editor  and  his 
amanuensis  stood  a  plain  round  table,  as  we  recollect  the  story  ; 
after  talking  on  for  some  time,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  editor 
blazed  up,  **  I'll  make  this  table  as  famous,  through  our  deno¬ 
mination  certainly,  as  was  the  little  man  in  grey,"  said  h(‘, 
bringing  his  list  down  with  a  tremendous  thump  upon  the 
poor  astonished  old  table,  which  we  have  little  doubt  was  moved 
with  wonder  at  the  strange  proceedings  in  the  editor's  room. 
And,  ill  very  deed,  the  proceeding  was  not  wanting  in  prophetic 
insight ;  as  troublesome  as  was  Duonaparte  to  states  and  petty 
kings,  so  troublesome  also  has  this  editor  been  to  parsons  and 
churches.  We  look  along  that  editorial  line,  from  the  episode 
of  the  table  to  the  more  pleasant  episode  of  the  testimonial. 
Those  years  represent  an  astonishing  amount  of  work — the 
two  periodicals  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  British  Banner ^ 
compelled  ere  long  to  change  its  denomination  for  The  Standard y 
The  British  E  nHlgny  and  many  other  pieces  of  occasional  work. 
This  is  one  thing  we  notice  in  this  man,  he  has  his  country's 
usual  power  of  prolonged  and  rejoicing  work  in  him  ;  let  it  be 
remembered  that  other  newspapers,  especially  those  we  know  best, 
represent  a  variety  of  labourers;  many  reviewers  are  employed 
on  the  literary  columns,  and  several  pens  contribute  to  the 
political.  Thus,  The  Patriot  has  its  ready  committee  of  writers, 
Nonconformist y  and  The  Freematiy  if  marked  by  more 
individuality,  have  yet  the  same  variety  of  help.  Since  the 
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publication  of  The  Banner,  one  spirit  has  presided  over  that 
variety  of  columns ;  denounce,  deplore,  dispute,  do  what  you 
will,  tlie  buoyant  and  rejoicing  workfulness  is  a  line  feature. 
Of  course*,  this  unity  of  labour  has  had  its  marked  disadvantag(*s, 
but  there  has  been  no  doubt  as  to  who  should  wear  tlie  respon¬ 
sibility  of  any  word  written  here;  and  among  other  causes  of 
satisfaction,  it  is  a  satisfaction  when  you  know  whom  to  slioot. 
AVhat  an  omnium  tjafherum,  if  it  were  possible  to  collect  to¬ 
gether  the  Camphelliana  ;  curious,  too,  on  every  variety  and 
kind  of  subject,  domestic  and  foreign  politics,  things  religious 
and  things  irreligious,  things  literate  and  things  illiterate. 
Some  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  would  say.  Ah  I  and  how 
large  a  space  woidd  be  demanded  for  the  last  I  AVe  have 
not  taken  our  pen  in  hand,  we  have  not  taken  a  retainer,  for  the 
pur|M)se  of  proving  all  »Iohn  Campbeirs  utterances  to  be  either 
W'orthy  or  wise.  lUit  this  we  have  little  hesitation  in  aflirming, 
we  believe  him.  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best  representative 
journalist  that  (Congregationalism  has  produced.  We  have  no 
doubt  eitluT  that  many  of  his  papers,  leaders,  and  such,  have 
suffered  from  his  habit — a  confirmed  habit  now — of  dictating, 
and,  we  fear,  of  not  being  very  particular  about  correction  after 
dictation.  So  long  as  any  party  exists  as  a  party,  it  needs  its 
journal  and  journalist.  We  are  not  very  severe  partisans,  but 
wi‘  believe  the  world  must  have  advanced  far  beyond  its  present 
marks  of  progress  before  parties  shall  be  unnecessary.  Certainly, 
the  journalist,  while  he  is  a  new  power  in  our  own  age,  is 
esjK'cially  a  new  power  in  our  denomination.  The  journalist  at 
once  creates  and  controls  opinion,  informs  thought  and  directs 
h~the  St.  Paul’s  Cross  of  other  days;  the  j)ulpit  powei’,  so 
diflusing  and  concentrating,  is  in  the  columns  of  the  able  re¬ 
ligious  newspajH'r,  wherever  that  is  to  be  found.  Religiously, 
not  less  than  politically,  men  play  at  the  game  of  “  Follow  iny 
Leader.’  01  course,  the  greater  number  of  even  intelligent 
|x*rsons  are  not  competent  or  able  to  form  an  opinion,  and  they 
netnl  to  have  the  bearings,  benefits,  or  dangers  indicated  to 
them  before  they  are  prei)ared  for  a  course  of  action.  Non¬ 
conformity  existed  for  a  long  time  without  its  re])resentative 
journal ;  now  it  has  several ;  but  the  only  one  whose  whole 
spirit  is  really  identified  with  its  editor  is  The  British  Stundurd. 

It  is,  no  (loubt,  somewhat  amusing  that  when  Fdward  Aliall 
resigiunl  his  pulpit,  in  order  that  he  might  gird  h  iinsclf  to  the 
>\ork  of  t'ditor  of  I  he  ^oneon  formuit,  Dr.  Campbell  expressed 
more  than  grave  doubts,  strong  and  considerable  disapproba¬ 
tion,  of  the  young  minister  who  could  be  guilty  of  so  remark¬ 
able  a  dereliction  from,  and  abandoumeiit  of,  the  sacred  and 
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life-long  responsibilities  of  the  ministerial  charge.  Certainly^ 
we  sav,  it  will  strike  some  as  amusing,  that,  before  many  years. 
Dr.  Campbell  himself  should  relinquish  the  work  of  the  pulpit 
for  newspaper  penmanship ;  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Dr.  Campbell  never  relinquished  his  ministerial  sym¬ 
pathies,  while  some  apology  will  also  be  found  in  the  fact  of 
a  failing  voice,  quite  unequal  to  the  compass  of  the  immense 
chapels  in  which  he  ministered.  So  it  is,  however,  that  Iroiii 
1848,  every  other  thing  that  he  was,  or  w^as  tit  for,  or  is,  or 
might  have  been,  is  quite  lost  sight  of  and  obscured  in  the  w'ell- 
knowTi  religious-newspaper  editor.  It  is  in  this  capacity  he 
has  w'on  for  himself  the  vast  uproarious  clamour  of  commingling 
objurgation  and  applause  wdth  w'hich  his  name  is  mentioned. 
When  a  man’s  life  is  looked  at,  a  multitude  of  little  matters  are 
lost  sight  of  in  the  presence  of  the  main  stream ;  it  is  a  safe 
test  to  say.  What  did  such  a  man  effect  ?  w'hat  did  he  accom¬ 
plish  ?  And,  again,  it  is  safe  to  test  this  by  w'hat  he  desired  to 
effect ;  IIow  far  was  he  true  to  his  own  intention  ?  Sometimes 
truth  and  faithfulness  to  a  conviction  commands  homage  from 
posterity,  even  when  contemporaries  did  not  weave  the  laurel 
wreath  for  the  brow.  Honour  is  given  to  Edw'ard  Miall — his 
persistency  and  integrity  are  beyond  a  question  ;  when  he  was 
young,  he  expressed  an  idea,  he  has  been  resolutely  and  heroi¬ 
cally  faithful  to  his  idea.  Honour  to  him,  therefore ;  but  his 
spirit  has  been  as  bitter,  and  his  language  sometimes  as  scath¬ 
ing  and  scorching  as  words  could  very  well  admit,  only  that 
the  crush  of  the  bolt,  or  the  scorch  of  the  flame,  are  not  felt 
within  the  circles  we  tread.  We  can  quite  conceive,  wflicii 
tough  old  8am  Johnson  died — his  grim  old  shade  still  hovers 
round  about  Bolt  Court — that  many  a  body  wdio  had  felt  his 
club,  w’hen  the  proposition  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory,  would  have  said  of  those  wdio  subscribed 
to  it,  ‘‘Their  reasons  were  best  knowm  to  themselves  in  contri- 
“  bating  to  such  a  testimonial.”  These  men  are  not  very  fond 
of  giving  testimonials  at  all ;  they  have  few  superfluous  feelings 
to  expend  on  other  persons ;  and  these  men  seldom  forgive  a 
cuff  such  as  the  fists  of  Sam  Johnsons — and  other  people  w’c 
know  of — are  in  the  habit  of  giving.  Truly  enough,  wo  have 
sometimes  said  that  this  Campbell — and  he  certainly  wall  not 
thank  us  for  the  comparison — has  reminded  us  of  tliat  queer 
imd  almost  forgotten  redoubt  ability,  William  Huntingdon. 

hen  he  w'ho  had  been — and  w’ho  was  not  indisposed  to  have  it 
remembered  to  the  last,  that  he  had  been — a  coal  heaver — and 
}et  what  admirable  and  forcible  English  the  coal-heaver  w’rotc 
■^when  he  fell  foul  of,  we  think  it  was,  Rowland  Hill,  even 
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Rowland  was  roused  to  somethiiij^  more  than  drollery,  and  lu* 
meditated  a  reply.  Rowland  went  to  advise  with  his  aiu  ient 
brother,  ^latthew  Wilkes.  “  Have  nothing  to  do  with  liim, 
Rowley/'  said  .Matthew  ;  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  vou 
“can  do  nothing  wdth  him;  he  tights  with  iiotliing  hut  that 
“  eoal-heaver's  sack  of*  liis,  and  if*  you  get  into  his  neiglihour- 
“  IukkI,  he’ll  lay  that  sack  about  you  till  tliere  is  not  a 
“  bit  of*  you  but  will  be  as  dirty  as  he  is  Iiimself.” 
Yes,  wo  have  said  sometimes,  this  Campbell  also  is 
lord  of*  the  literature  of*  the  sack.  Around  him,  on  all 
hands,  lie  the  floundering  forms  of  brokeii-spined  parsons,  over¬ 
whelmed,  and  uttering  pitif*ul  complaints;  his  injustice  has 
bi‘en  amazing;  his  abuse  awful;  his  cruelty  woeful.  Still, 
curious  enough,  there  like  a  rock  stands  he,  and  there  sprawling 
lie  they.  ( )ne  of  them,  mournful  visaged,  applied  the  anecdote, 
told  with  such  humour  by  Dean  Ramsay,  of  the  Scotchman 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyle.^  “Hey,  yer  Grace,  yon’s  an  auhi’ 
“moil.  1  h(‘ard  him  say  in’  unco  awfu’  things  ahoot  yer  Grace 
“  the  ither  day  ;  he  was  e’en  swearin.’  ”  “  And  what  did  lie 

“  say,  then  ’  said  his  Grace.  “  Hey,  I  canna  just  tell  what  he 
“siiid;  hut  he  just  went  out  infil  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
“he  swore  a wa’  at  things  in  general.”  And  there  must  be  a 
strange  tickling  of  the  fingers,  always  wanting  to  get  them- 
sel\es  into  the  shape  of  a  fist,  with  this  fJohn  (.'ampbell.  It 
must  bi‘  admitted  that  few'  things  trouble  him;  his  health  and 
energy  art'  not  short  of  amazing.  There  is  nothing  bilious 
about  the  man;  truly,  there  must  be  some  grandeur  about  a 
one  w  ho,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  is  able  to  say,  as  a  week  or 
two  since  he  said — 

I  lia\i‘  had  muuc  toil  and  als(»  stunt'  pain,  lint  the  pain  and  tin*  toil 
itt\t'  hitht'rto  l»h‘ndt‘d  V(*ry  cointortahlv.  i  enjoy  existence  as  iniieli, 
perhaps,  ns  any  hnnian  lu'ing.  I  am  ‘naturally  endowed  with  an  ex- 
ttvdingl}  eaM'  and  a  «|niet  s]»irit,  notwithstanding  iny  st'eining  turhu- 
enet*  ainl  lire  at  times.  Mueli  depends  on  temperament;  I  am  always 
St)  lot  and  high-spirited  that  1  nevt'r  have  room  to  get  much  hotter,  or 
to  aM'einl  mneh  higher,  so  that  !  do  ihU  know  much  ahont  pas>ion,  anti 
not  mig  oi  tlt'pre.v'^ion.  |  juU  is,  my  ptvnliar  temperamt'nt,  ainl  liente 
my  singular  happiness  ami  nnitonn  trampiillity.  I  always  see  things  in 
the  clear  light,  anti  put  the  best  etinstniction  on  them.  In  tact,  I  know 
ittt,amost  m»thing’,  t)|  okl  age,  unless  troiu  tin*  almanac.  I  never 
was  more  eoinpt'tent  tt»  anything  than  imw  ;  and  it  a  man  running  his 
seventieth  year  lias  so  nmeh  happiness,  so  mneh  lite,  and  strength,  and 
eajiubihty  lor  W)»rk,  anti  heart  Ibr  trieiuiship,  there  ought  surely  to  he 

an  emi  ot  all  ^^all  t)ver  tlepartetl  joys,  and  ut  talk  about  the  “  sorrows  of 
old  age. 
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But  then  this  very  liJiiess  of  heart  and  health  has  another 
side  to  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  many  thin«;8  have 
eseuped  him  it  would  have  been  well  had  he  seen.  \Vc  will 
uot  utter  reji^rets  merely  that  he  has  blotted  so  little — that 
words  poured  out  easily  to  the  amanuensis,  and  easily  trans¬ 
ferred  to  type,  were  not  more  eautiously  revised — exj)ressions 
that  made  noble  and  beautiful  hearts  bleed  and  burn  with  a 
sense  of  their  injustice,  compelling  the  cry — ‘M)h,  Doctor, 
‘‘Doctor,  you  have  never  seen  it  from  my  point  ol‘  view.  You 
“have  never  felt  it  from  my  sense  of  pain.”  We  shall  not 
merely  regret  this,  but  we  shall  more  heartily  and  ardently  re¬ 
gret  that  he  has  frequently  thought  too  much  in  a  hurry — 
allowed,  too  often,  words  to  leap  into  light  from  the  feeling  of 
the  moment,  and  has  thus  been  compelled  to  vindicate  the 
whole  scope  and  compass  of  the  words.  Now,  wo  go  along 
with  Dr.  Campbell  right  heartily,  we  believe,  in  the  main 
inientkm  of  all  that  he  has  done.  And,  again,  we  grieve  with 
grief  unutterable  over  the  mould  and  form  in  which  many  of 
his  deeds  have  been  cast.  AVe  are  very  much  inclined  to  think 
that  he  has  saved  our  pulpits  from  being  haunted  by  mei’c 
spectral  atomies,  and  abstract  statements  of  a  bloodless  theology 
— boneless,  bodiless,  and  bright  as  a  jelly  lish — crumbling  into 
nothing  before  the  touch  of  experience,  and  the  poor,  suffering 
human  heart.  There  was  a  danger — nor  has  the  danger  passed 
— that  from  the  pulpits  of  our  land,  instead  of  dogmatic  utter¬ 
ance — and  what  is  the  worth  of  a  pul})it  if  it  be  not  dogmatic ‘f 
— should  ascend  wreaths  of  spectral,  rose-tinted,  unsubstantial 
moonshine.  A  sense  of  humour  is  the  softening  atinos])here, 
which  not  only  shades  the  too  literal  lines  of  dogmatic  state¬ 
ment,  but  more,  it  gives  the  power  to  perceive  the  truth 
from  its  true  point  of  vision.  Campbell  has  cheerfulness,  but 
no  humour  :  we  question  if  a  line  of  wit  can  bt‘  found  in  all 
his  writings.  Let  not  this  dehumanise  him,  the  same  remark 
may  Ix'  made  of  Schiller  and  AVordsworth  ;  but  it  is  as  great  a 
loss  to  a  soul,  almost,  as  would  be  the  loss  of  the  atmosphere 
to  light.  AVe  know  and  calculate  upon  the  indignation 
these  expressions  of  ours  will  stir  in  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of 
some  beloved  friends ;  but  then,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  see  the 
other  side  of  the  shield.  Air.  Lynch  is,  by  every  condition  oi 
bis  nature,  a  poet ;  and  by  every  condition  of  his  nature,  he  is 
^mpelled  to  see  truths  in  their  root,  law,  and  generalization. 
^  e  are  surely  not  about  to  raise  77/c  Rivulet  contnjversy  again. 
^  e  only  revert  to  it  here  for  the  purpi)se  of  saying  that  there 

an  aspect  of  truth,  which  the  temper  and  tone  of  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  s  mind,  its  immediateness  and  rapidity,  forbid  him  per- 
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sonally  and  experimentally  to  appreciate — the  mystics  have 
farcxl  badly  at  his  hands.  As  to  the  children  of  the  critical 
school,  we  hand  them  over  to  him.  Let  Bluebeard  away 
with  them  up  into  the  blue  chamber,  and  there  let  them 
come  to  an  end ;  for  the  mystics,  how’ever,  we  have  quite 
other  wonls.  To  our  thought,  there  is  a  view  of  the  mys¬ 
tical  in  truth  which  is  as  clear  as  it  is  profound.  The 
words  of  Jacob  Bohmen,  and  William  Law’,  are  as  piercing 
to  search  the  conscience  as  the  most  dogmatic  tire-dart  of 
a  Parsons  or  a  Spurgeon.  Yet,  our  censor  sees  and  ap¬ 
prehends  the  last,  but  seems  to  have  no  faculty  for  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  tirst.  Nay,  he  seems  also  to  have  opposite  moods, 
and  the  selfsame  book  and  thought  has  a  diftering  judgment, 
according  to  the  diifering  moment’s  perception.  Even  wo 
ourselves  received,  some  twelve  years  since,  some  six  columns  of 
kindly  and  hearty  cheer  in  The  Christian  Witness  for  the  self¬ 
same  b(H)k  w  hich  was  dismissed,  three  or  four  w  eeks  alter,  in 
The  liritish  Jlannrr  w’ith  a  good,  sound  scourging.  We  remark 
upon  all  which,  that  it  should  be  remembered  the  mind  of  the 
(Klitor  w’aa  built  out  of  the  material  in  literary  use  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  this ;  when  taste, 
philosophy  and  theology  w’ere  all  rather  afiairs  of  catechisms 
and  systems,  and  were  seldom  referred  to  the  deeper  principles 
of  intuition,  instinct,  and  experience.  The  mischief  in  such  a 
matter  as  this  is,  that  a  w’hip  cannot  understand  a  nail :  a  nail 
savs,  “  see  how’  strong  I  am,  I  am  iron,  I  hold  things  together, 
“  \  am  a  very  compact  substance,  and  I  am  sharp.”  Nail  re¬ 
marks  ujK)n  whip  that  “  it  is  the  reverse  of  all  these  admirable 
“  things,  that  it  is  a  long,  ditthsive,  vermiferous  object,  w’ith  little 
“  compactness  ;  a  mere  flanking  unpleasantness  ;  ”  and  yet  the 
whip  says,  “  Pm  sharp  too,  and,  you  see,  1  get  things  along, 
“  and,  in  fact,  both  of  us  are  very  necessary’.  You,  Nir.  Nail, 
“  hold  the  house  together,  and,  but  for  me,  the  w  hole  w’orhl 
“  w’ould  go  into  the  wrong  road,  or  go  to  sleep  in  the  right 
“  one.”  But  again,  w’e  say,  this  very’  directness  of  intention 
has  troijuently’  made  Dr.  Campbell  unjust  to  the  men  on  whom 
he  has  remarked.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  his  criti¬ 
cism  on  Mr.  Allon,  when,  in  his  missionary^  sermon,  he  said, 
expressing,  we  believe,  a  great  truth,  “  w’hat  we  w’ant  is  more 
“  faith  in  a  personal  Christ  ”  ?  whereupon  our  editor  trounces 
this  as  “Ridiculous,”  says  he,  “as  ridiculous  as  il 

“  any’  one  siiid,  e  w’ant  a  faith  in  a  personal  Lord  (Chancellor, 
“  a  jx'rsonal  Prime  Minister,  or  a  personal  (^ueen.”  And  yet, 
W’hat  would  all  law’  and  administration  in  our  country’  be  were 
all  these  mere  impersonal  attributes,  occult  functions,  exercised 
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bv  nobody  ?  Then  this  mode  of  talk  in  relij^ion  is  simply  Pan¬ 
theism.  Christianity  without  a  personal  Christ  is  Straussism — 
the  simple  myth  doctrine; — and  religion  without  a  personal  God 
drifts  us  off  into  that  waste  of  Hindoo  abstraction,  from  which  it 
has  been  the  blessing,  we  believe,  of  Hr.  Campbell  to  hark  our 
pulpits  back.  But  suppose  we  took  the  Doctor  at  this  word, 
this  stray,  thoughtless  word  of  his  ;  raised  an  outcry  about  bis 
bvHef  in  an  impersonal  Christy  an  impersonal  God,  and  the 
substitution  of  functions  and  force  for  body  and  being.  Well 
then,  we  fear  we  should  treat  him  as  he  has  too  often  treated 
Thomas  liinney,  Henry  Allon,  John  Pulsford,  Thomas  Lynch, 
and  many  others,  less  known,  but  beloved  and  honoured  men. 
We  are  afraid  that  this,  and  some  other  manifestations  like  this, 
comes  out  of  talhinp  books  and  leaders  into  shorthand,  instead  of 
deliberately  and  fastidiously  writing  them.  One  of  the  fairest  cri¬ 
ticisms  on  Dr.  Campbell,  after  all,  was  pronounced  to  us  by  a  be¬ 
loved  friend — wdiom  he  has,  more  almost  than  any  other,  bitterly 
assailed  and  misconceived — John  Pulsford.  ‘‘  When,’'  said  he  to 
“  us,  you  know  a  man’s  stand  point,  and  tind  him  faithful  to  his 
“  own  point  of  view*,  you  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  him. 
“  I  long  ago  saw  Dr.  Campbell’s  stand  point,  and  I  not  only 
“  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  writing  against  me,  but  I  supposes 
‘‘  he  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  himself  had  he  not  so 
“  written ;  ”  and  we  print  our  beloved  friend’s  name,  because 
we  think  a  man  who  could  say  this  after  some  sixteen  British 
Standard  columns  of  printer’s  fiery  shot  and  shell,  is  a  man  as  rare 
as  he  is  enviable.  So,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  not  speak  Mr. 
Lynch.  The  suppressed  poems  published  durin  g  TV/c  contro¬ 

versy  are,  in  epigrammatic  point,  brilliancy,  and  burning,  caustic 
irritation,  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  satiric  poetry  of 
our  languge.  We  cannot  regret  that  they  have  fallen  out  of 
circulation  ;  their  genius  was  brilliant,  but  we  expect  from  Mr. 
Lynch,  and  believe  him  capable  of  works  far  higher  than  those 
which  fall  beneath  the  denomination  of  mere  genius.  But  in  that 
pell-mell  everybody  lost  individuality  ;  there  were  those  by’  Dr. 
Lanipbell,  who  drove  him  to  expressions  and  positions  indefen¬ 
sible,  and  we  cannot  think  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lynch  adopted  the 
best  course  to  honour  and  serve  their  friend.  The  consciences  of 
editors  are  usually  suppossd  to  be  entitled  to  a  large  margin  of 
Dr  Campbell  has  often  used  that  margin,  we  fear  ;  but 
The^  Patriot  must  not  imitate  him,  as  lately''  it  has  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  do ;  that  which  is  tolerated  from  his  strong  personnel, 
^11  only  excite  a  smile  from  a  thin,  anonymous,  sickly  Junius. 
Ve  regret  the  whole  business  with  regret  unspeakable,  we  honour 

r.  Campbell,  we  admire  the  genius,  and  believe  in  the  holy 
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faith  of  Mr.  Lynch,  and  for  Mr.  Linney,  we  want  wordw  to  ox- 
pretw  a  manifold  indebtedness  and  affeetionatcness.  Hut  look¬ 
ing  back  to  that  year,  we  do  certainly  see  a  storm  in  a  tea¬ 
cup,  a  denomination  turned  upside  down,  and  almost  every¬ 
body  standing  on  the  liead,  and  all  from  a  little  book,  certainly 
us  full  of  Christ  as  an  I'qual  number  of  almost  any  Christian 
author's  hymns.  We  shall  not  here  attempt  assuredly  to  desig¬ 
nate,  distinguish,  or  discuss  the  merits  of  rival  theologians.  It 
is  our  belief  that  men  would  know  each  otlier  better,  and  believe 
in  eacli  other  more,  did  they  attempt  to  draw  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  to  understand  each  other  ;  but  it  is  true,  iixed  ideas 
never  meet — how  can  they unless  it  is  in  the  shock  of  battle ; 
— they  stand  on  each  other's  bulwarks,  and  picket  off,  here  and 
there,  a  straggler.  Will  it  always  be  so? 

We  shall  pleiuse  no  one  in  this  article,  which  will  be  also  one 
proof  of  its  justice  ;  it  has  already  extended  beyond  the  space  we 
had  originally  intended  ;  our  reason  for  writing  it  is  simple. 
When  we  found  tliat  all  our  denominational  religious  news- 
pa|)ers  and  magazines,  on  the  project  of  a  testimonial  to  Dr. 
Campbell,  steadily  ignored  his  existence :  Patriofy  Noncoitformi^fy 
FtrcmaHy  never  noticing  the  project  wdiilst  it  was  maturing,  and 
giving  such  a  space  to  the  account  of  the  circumstance  as  would 
be  given  to  the  account  of  a  ])resentation  of  a  purse  of  ton 
sovereigns  to  a  village  minister.  Instinctively  we  said.  Is  the 
man  so  obscure,  is  his  life  so  common,  is  he  so  worthless? 
Something  laughed  witliin  us  somewhat  bitterly,  when  we  felt 
that  personal  s])Ite  could  be  at  any  rate  eipiivalent  to  party 
spite.  When  we  looked  down  the  columns  and  saw  not  a 
donation  from  one  wliose  writings  or  acts  had  been  subjected 
to  the  fire  of  (‘cnsorship,  something  within  us  said,  this 
is  not  noble,  very  few  of  those  who  subscribed  had  received 
much  personal  favour  from  .lohn  Campbell.  Then  we  felt 
that  any  expressions  of  disfavour,  probably,  would  have 
Hconnl  oti'  the  donation  of  almost  any  one  of  them,  and  so  a 
testimonial  becomes  a  ludicrous  object — “  Tickle  me,  Toby,  and 
“  I'll  tickle  thee.”  No,  we  said,  there  is  something  substantial 
about  this  man,  there  is  something  to  honour.  Cur  pages  are 
poor,  but  we  use  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  honouring  wliat 
is  honourable  to  us,  and  censuring  what  is  censurable.  A  strong 
man  in  possession  of  the  place  and  the  occasion,  looked  at  1‘roni 
month  to  month,  and  not  regarded  tlirough  the  long  course  of 
years,  will  frequently  seem  very  inconsistent ;  such  a  man  will 
also  make  himsilf  many  foes  by  many  an  uncomfortable  speech. 
When  Lord  Palmerston  said,  the  other  day,  I  give  a  man  as 
“  gtrod  as  he  sends  in  the  House,  and  then  go  home  and  get 
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“  inv  dinner  and  think  no  more  about  it/^  ho  expressed,  we 
believe,  very  miieh  what  Dr.  Campbell  would  express.  Ah  ! 
but  the  poor  fellow  who  got  as  good  as  ho  sent,  does  he 
think  no  more  about  it  ?  And  Dr.  Campbell  has  unfortunately 
been  one  of  those  who  believe  that  principles  are  best  iiiipahHi 
in  personalities ;  it  is  a  mode  of  warfare  very  eliective,  but  sure 
to  result  in  a  good  deal  of  injustice.  It  is  easy  to  him  either 
to  glorify  or  to  denounce.  Words,  when  he  uses  them  with 
strong  and  deliberate  purposes,  Impiently  go  oil*  in  a  blaze  of 
magnilicent  and  many-coloured  Haiiie ;  for  intlamed  senti¬ 
ment,  there  is  probably  no  man  living  wlio  has  a  more  sonorous 
and  felicitous  vocabulary,  especially  Ibr  malediction  and  denun¬ 
ciation  in  language  he  can  never  spell ;  the  old  proverb  uc  quid 
niumy  the  inflation,  the  assurance  and  dogmatism  are  often  most 
amusing.  But  then  again,  his  words  are  always  so  much  larger  to 
him  than  they  are  to  other  people,  for  his  heart,  is  so  much  larger ; 
the  dimensions  of  his  heart  would  include  any  twenty  editors 
in  the  circle  we  know,  ^lost  proverbially,  (‘ditors  are  of  a 
cold-blooded  race,  and,  indeed,  lie  is  the  only  bit  of  human 
warmth  wo  ever  did  sec  in  an  editor’s  chair.  The  humanitv  and 
amenity  of  the  man  many  have  described  as  very  beautiful. 
Ilis  manners,  like  his  style,  are  not  gushing  ;  but  if  something 
repelling,  as  old  ^latthew  Wilkes  tliought  of  him  at  first,  they 
soon  flow  into  geniality,  and  become  alive  and  hearty.  Let  an 
instance  characterize  him,  and  close  this  paper.  It  is  many 
years  since,  while  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were  sitting  at 
tea  in  the  old  chapel  house,  one  evening,  a  missionary’s  wife  was 
introduced,  and  with  her  a  little,  almost  infant,  child ;  she  had 
come  to  England  before  her  husband  ;  slie  had  been  1o  the 
Mission  House,  but  the  ofiices  were  closed  for  the  day ;  she  was 
a  stranger,  we  believe,  she  had  some  letter  from  her  husband  to 
Dr.  ('ampbell.  Being  at  the  Mission  House,  slie  was  not  very 
far  from  the  Moorfields  Tabernacle  1  louse ;  slie  scarcely  knew 
where  to  go  for  the  night,  so  at  once  she  started  for  guidance  to 
the  Doctor,  explained  to  him  her  dilemma.  ‘‘  Come  in,  my  dear, 
“and  have  some  tea,’^  was  the  tlie  first  salutation,  then  he  had 
to  leave,  but  his  wife  and  daughter  would  look  after  her.  ‘‘  But 
where  am  I  to  stay  for  to-night,  Doctor  said  the  unfriended 
missionary’s  wile.  “  Oh,  my  dear,”  said  the  clieery,  hearty, 
old  man,  ‘‘rest  yourself  here  for  to-night,  then  we  can  see  after 
you,  and  we  can  think  to-morrow.”  He  who  told  us  tliis  story  is 
^  dear,  beloved,  holy  minister  among  us,  and  we  are  alraid  to  say 
from  memory  to  say  how  long  the  Doctor  kept  the  missionary’s 
Wife  and  child  in  his  house,  but  when  her  husband  landed  he  found 
them  in  safe  keeping  there.  Stories  like  these  arc  never  wanting 
when  Dr.  Campbell’s  name  is  mentioned  among  his  friends.  We 
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xT€  glad  that  what  ivmains  of  the  life  of  :k>  strong  and  tender  a 
•reature  should  be  saved  from  all  possibility  and  fear  of  want. 
In  affecting  language,  he  says,  referring  to  his  testimonial : — 

\y\nu  my  doiiii^tio  tlemanil>  were  great,  though  orteu  much 
1  alway>  emleavoureti  ti»  make  en»l>  nuvt :  debt  I  eschewtxl.  drea^iovi. 
ami  al'horroi.  Always  jXK>r,  hut  always  honest,  always  indejx'udent.  A' 
I  wa^,  I  still  am ;  wore  1  to  die  U>-morrvov.  I  have  wherewith  to  uhvt 
all  the  demands  which  mankind  would  jiave  ujx>n  me.  although  with 
very  little.  1  Ixdieve,  over.  My  sjdiere  of  action  ha<  Kvii  so  large  in  the 
Hihlic  eye.  that  men  might  Ix'  hd  to  think  that  I  am  wealthy :  on  the 
•x>iilrary,  I  rank  aunongst  the  |x>or  ministers  of  the  denominaiioit. 
•iixi’s  gtxxlncss,  however,  through  your  genori»siiy.  Sir.  and  that  of 
many  other  gentlemen,  I  am  Ixdng  raistd  ab>ve  all  Mdieitude  for  the 
not  of  my  life.  I  am  as  a  man  that  dream>. 

lliis  language  is  affecting  and  beautiful.  “  Doubtless  the  coii- 

tributors  to  the  tt'stinionial  knew  why  they  eontributeti.” 
riioir  .Silt isfaet ion  will  even  be  the  greater  now.  Again,  we  fivl 
diat  we  have  not  slipjXHlout  of  the  route  jxvuliar  to  us,  in  rais¬ 
ing  this  ftH'ble  note  of  honour.  When  wo  determine  on  doing  a 
thing,  Wi*  .stddom  inquire  w  hether  it  is  prudent — the  dotermina- 
*ion  grows  from  our  conviction  and  sense  of  right.  Regarding 
Dr.  ( ’aniplxdl  as  in  himself  an  inipei*sonattMl  Riblo  Society,  the 
:nan  who  made  cheap  Ribles  pi>ssible  in  this  country,  as  really 
IN  Riehanl  C'olxlen,  hououretl  by  a  testimonial  of  nearly 
L*liM>.0(Mh  made  eheaj)  corn  |H>ssiblo  here,  and  cheap  iiianu- 
•acturi‘s  everywhere, — regarding  his  jh'Ii  as  one  of  tin*  nuvst 
UTvous  ami  magnetic,  assurtxlly*,  in  the  ranks  of  Nonconfor- 
iuity  :  in  his  works,  eloquent  and  pathetic  :  in  his  iiewspajxT, 
NjH*aking  with  the  tongue  of  a  tniiiqK't, — regarding  his  Jethn* 
IS  one  of  the  w'is4\st  treatises  ever  w  ritten,  on  the  true  economy 
iml  means  tor  conservation  of  Iiuie|K‘mlent  ehurc'hes,  many 
»f  his  smaller  >?orks  as  happy  and  useful  epitomes,  hating  rod- 
4i|H‘  and  Sixdetarianism  with  a  viriilenee  and  vehemence  equal 
<»  his  ow  n, — reganling  him  as  having  harkixl  Ixiek  ministers  and 
•diurehes  trmn  false  sc*ent  in  their  search  for  souls, — regarding 
•  »uf  as  mxxling  an  entire  rtvonst ruction  in  design  and 

practice'  for  the  great  purjxises  of  Christian  utility, — regirding 
lim  as  a  man  not  to  be  bouglit,  capable  of  cutting  the  cords  of  eon- 
uvtion  w  ith  all  friends,  societies  or  communions,  for  tliat  which 
it  him  is  truth  and  eonvietion, — regarding  liim  us  a  man  who 
las,  imhxHl,  suffenxl  almost  the  Ws  of  all  things,  such  as  honour, 
iffiHtion,  worldly  interest,  for  his  idea  of  what  the  Gosjxd  is; 
iml  feeling  sure  that  he  is  just  as  likely  to  deal  with  us  as  he  has 
leak  with  others, — wuth  all  our  dissent  from  innumerable  forms 
»f  his  spexHih,  and  regrets  over  thousands  of  words  falling  from 
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his  with  a  love,  which  h;is  uovor  talton\l  for  an  instant, 

in  faith,  trust ,  homagt\  luul  ^rat  it  udo  to  many  whom  he  h;is  sought 
to  bre:ik  on  the  wlnxd: — in  the  light  of  all  thest'  cimsiderations 
we  know  why  we  contributeil  to  the  C'amplvll  Testimonial,  mid 
as  no  other  jHm  pivo  utterance  to  that  which  we  felt,  in  thm 
words  we  detemiiiuxl  to  s;iy  it. 

But  how  can  it  Iv  exjHX'teil  that  stunly  individualism  can 
have  any  chaiu'O  with  s<K'ietariauism  and  n\l  tajx'l*^ — that  last  can 
I  rush  idim^t  the  stoutest  in  its  coil  and  fold.  How  can  it  Iv 
exptvUxi  in  an  agi'  like  ours  that  the  writer  of  sentenci's  like 
the  following  can  tind  much  favour? — “No  two  things  can  Iv 
“  less  like  each  other  than  an  Ajxvstolic  and  a  Nonconformist 
**  ordination,  fhe  one  was  made  up  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
“  to  prayer  the  other  adds  festivity,  and  a  tiixxl  of  sjxxvh,  fri'- 
“  qucntly  accompani^xl  with  a  national  anthem — Srre  Mr 
“  Quet'H — a  violent  war  song,  mor'  suitixl  to  a  military  iKiiupiet 

“  of  woridlv  men  than  an  assemblv  of  the  saints.”  We  have 

•  • 

men'  than  half  a  mind  to  publish  a  thous^iud  woiils  to  the 
chun'hes,  like  tliis  from  the  newspajx'rs  (>f  dohn  (\impbell. 


11. 

HKOKNT  BOOKS  OF  TKANMvL. 

\N  old  and  eastern  sage  has  told  us  that,  “  of  making  many 
^  “  lxv)ks  there  is  no  end  :  ”  and  one  might  alnuv^t  imagine 
him  a  nuxlern  ixlitor  when  he  adds,  “  much  study  is  a  weariness 
“  to  the  flesli.”  Both  these  aphorisms  have  freipiently  pu/.zhxi 
us,  espivially  as  we  think  of  the  youthful  periixl  of  the  world’s 
history  in  which  they  were  Nvritteti.  We,  in  these  ancient  days, 
with  the  world  growing  older  and  older  every  year,  can  tho¬ 
roughly  understand  alx>ut  “  many  Ixioks  :  ”  aiul,  as  we  hx)k  into 
our  circulating  libraries,  and  at  our  railway  Innik  stalls,  we  jxx' 
that,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  so  it  is  now,  and,  jx'rhaps,  ever 
will  be,  that  of  them  there  is  “  no  end.”  But,  as  we  have  just 
this  Siunng  puzzles  us  ;::reatlv.  What  were  these  “  manv 
DOCKS  alxnit  ?  What  material  were  they  written  upm 
Who  \vore  the  authors?  What  has  Ixxxune  of  tliem  in  the 
history  ot  the  transmission  of  early  books?  AccustonuHl  as 
we  have  betm,  to  suppose  that  nearly  all  Jewish  literaturt'  is 
to  be  found  in  that  collection  of  pamphlets,  legal,  ixvlesiastical, 
propheticid,  historical,  and  devotional,  which  are  bound  up  in 
one  volume,  cnlUxl  the  Old  Testiiment,  supplementixl  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  less  reliable,  but  valuable,  compilations  ^mssing 
tnuster  as  the  Apix'rypha  and  tho’ralmud,  we  an'  son'  pi'rplextxl 
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about  these  “  many  books/'  Talk  of  the  second-hand  book  trade! 
Just  think  what  a  sale  they  would  command  if  any  of  them 
should  hapi)en  to  turn  up  in  the  Row."  Real,  veritable  (•oj)ies, 
on  time-endurin"  tablets,  just  disco verc'd !  Imao;ine  how  glo¬ 
riously  a  bookseller  would  smile  all  over  as  he  advertised  some 
of  these  lost  volumes,  vastly  more  precious  than  the  lost  tribes, 
with  all  their  camels  and  asses : — To  bo  sold,  Truvch  iu  the 
land  of  Nod,  with  aidhcntic  particulars  of  the  dcwcndanfs  of  Qdn, 
“  and  a  plan  of  the  firsf  city  in  the  world.  From  an  antediluvian 
“  manuscript,  rccov’ercd  from  the  remains  of  the  ark."  “  Songs 
“  by  Mirhun,  collected  by  her  brother,  Closes,  transcribed  on  the 
“  papyrus,  and  set  to  music  for  the  timbrel.  Original  copy,  used 
by  the  emigrants  on  their  way  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
“  l*alestine."  “  Voyage  of  the  Behemoth,  fving  Solomoifs  yacht, 
“  to  Tarshish,  in  search  of  elephants^  teeth,  gold,  apes,  and  peacocks, 
“  with  an  account  of  her  successful  return  to  Joppa,  wifJt  many 
“  drawings  in  ink.  By  her  commander.  Rublished  at  Jerusa- 
“  lem."  “  Journal  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  during  her  caravan  journey 
“  to  and  from  the  courts  of  the  great  May ian  Solotnon,  with  a.  list  of 
“  all  the  gifts  bestowed  on  her  and  her  officers,  together  with  the 
“  prayers  of  the  Rabbis  for  her  safe  return  to  her  own  country. 
“  Now  first  ])ublishod,  on  vellum,  wdtli  maps  and  plates.” 
“  Narrative  of  Kbed-mefeck,  an  Ethiopian  slave,  cajdured  in  his 
“  youth,  and  carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem  ;  with  a  full 
account  of  tite  clouts,  S'c.,  with  which  he  assisted  that  ancient  pro- 
“  phet  Jeremiah  out  of  the  dungeon.  Rublished  at  (pyrene,  in 
“  Africa."  “  JVisdotn  and  Water ;  or,  the  ]*roi'erbs  of  Solomon 
“  brought  down  to  a  chihfs  understanding,  u'ith  all  the  objectionab/e 
“  passages  omitted;  with  a  connnentary  and  catechism  for  intending 
Lerites.  By  Rabbi  Ben  Fliphaz.  Ihddished  at  Armageddon.” 
Unfortunately,  however,  those  modern  bibliopoles  did  not  puff, 
nor  advertise,  nor  issue  monthly  catalogues,  with  “diamond” 
criticpies ;  they  did  not  know  how  to  go  to  w'ork,  they  were  slow 
and  immoveable,  and  have  loft  this  noble  trade  to  us,  their 
ancient  descendants,  upon  whom  the  shadow  of  the  world  is 
falling,  each  day  becoming  longer  and  longer.  Hence  it  is  that 
all  these,  and  a  multitudinous  host  of  similar  works,  have  gone 
into  the  limbo  of  vanity,  and  we,  perhaps,  mav  meet  them,  or 
their  authors,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Styx.  But,  as  we  have 
no  wish  to  engtige  the  boat  of  Charon  at  present,  even  to  gratify 
such  curiosity,  let  us  look  at  our  own  table.  It  groans,  being 
burdened  with  books  of  our  own  day.  There  is  a  painful  air  of 
plethora  al)out  the  mahogimy;  so  let  us  relieve  it  a  little. 

Here  is  a  book  of  books  most  commendable  : — 

I.  Vacation  Tourists,  and  Notes  of  Travel  in  1862-3.  Edited  by 
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Francis  Gallon,  author  of  the  Art  of  Travely  <fcc.  London  and 

Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.  18G4. 

This  charming  volume  ‘‘embraces  a  period  of  two  years.’' 
Wc  pcrfec'tly  agree  witli  the  accomplished  editor,  that  it  was 
“  better  to  delay  until  the  material  at  the  authors’  disposal  had 
“  so  far  accumulated  as  to  call  for  a  now  volume,  rather  than  to 
“  force  the  publication  of  the  Vacation  Tourists  to  a  formal 
“  period  of  issue.” 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  like  to  know  their  compaynons  dr 
rotfagCy  and  we  are  happy  to  introduce  tliern  to  a  most  select  and 
experienced  company.  This  delightful  book  is  made  up  of 
eleven  papers,  each  the  size  of  a  moderate  8vo.  pamphlet,  by  the 
following  writers: — 1.  ‘‘A  Winter’s  Ride  in  ralestine.”  By 
the  Rev.  n.  R.  Tristram.  2.  “Fish  (’ulture  in  France.’”  By 
J.  G.  Bertram,  Esq.  o.  “  The  Turks  of  (Constantinople.”  By 
Charles  M.  Kennedy,  Esq.  4.  “  Letters  from  the  Capo.”  By 
Lady  Diitf  Gordon.  5.  “Poland.”  By  Win.  G.  Clark,  Ihiblic 
Orator  in  the  University  of  ( Cambridge.  (>.  “  The  Republic  of 
“  Paraguay.”  By  David  Powell,  Esq.  7.  “  Sinai.”  By  the 
Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt.  8.  “  The  Ancient  Shell  Mounds 
“  of  Denmark.  By  Mrs.  Lubbock.  9.  “  The  Medical  Service 
“  of  the  Federal  Army.”  By  (Charles  ]\rays.  1 0.  “  The  Church 
“and  People  of  Servia.”  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Grieve.  11. 
“  Wilderness  Journeys  in  New  Brunswick.”  By  Ilis  Excellency 
the  Honourable  Arthur  Gordon.  This  is  a  dish  dainty  enough 
to  set  before  any  king,  and,  from  this  rcchcrchchiW  of  fare,  we  shall 
select  a  few  morccaux.  In  the  present  day  of  strange  combina¬ 
tions,  and  extraordinary  associations,  few  things  surpass  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a 

IlAieWAY  FUOM  SMYRNA  TO  ErilKSIJS. 

One  casts  a  regretful  look  backward  as  wc  think  how  many 
perils  the  intrepid  Paul,  and  no  less  heroic  son  of  thunder,  »lohn, 
might  have  escaped  had  they  been  able  to  travel  first-class  ex¬ 
press  to  and  from  their  ancient  episcopates ;  and  how  Timothy, 
the  beloved  but  delicate  pastor,  might  have  comfortably  journey¬ 
ed  by  this  modern  miracle  of  locomotion.  Mr.  Tristram  says : — 

The  great  enterprise  of  Smyrna  is,  however  Anglican  in  its  origin  and 
continuance,  the  railway  to  Adisi,  being  as  yet  executed  only  to  Kphesiis, 
about  half  the  proposed  distance.  The  Greeks  in  this  employment  are 
well  paid,  and  the  engineers  and  contractors  are  said  to  have  realized 
handsome  fortunes,  not  yet  participated  in  by  the  shareholders,  whos<* 
satisfaction  must  consist  in  knowing  that,  after  the  precedent  of  the. 
royal  Hudson,  spacious  and  handsome  stations  have  been  ereetiMi  at 
frequent  intervals,  irrespective  of  a  surrounding  population,  and  that  one 
train  per  day  is  more  than  sutHcicnt  for  the  j)resent  traflic. 

The  following  we  commend  to  the  Philo-Colenso  critics  : — 
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1‘ALEHTINE.  HKYROrT. 

Here  may  be  seen  a  specimen  of  wliat  all  Palestine  might  he,  and 
what  it  wiis  during  tlie  nourishing  period  of  Israel’s  history. 

(Tp  tlie  whole  valley  of  six  miles  were  many  little  aipieducts  to  refresh 
the  terraces  which  reach  on  both  sides,  one  above  another,  in  many  a 
long  and  narrow  slip,  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  crests,  covered  below 
with  orange  groves,  and,  higher  up,  with  tig  and  mulberry  trees,  under 
whose  shade  erops  of  e(»rn  and  vegetables  are  carefully  (‘ultivated  by  the 
industrious  Christian  and  Druse  population,  gathered  in  separate  villages 
higii  up  the  glen. 

Tlie  wise  men  eamc.//*o/>^  the  East  to  cast  tlicir  homage  at  the 
feet  of  him  wlio  was  the  wisdom  of  God,^'  and  thus,  in  the 
hour  of  Mary’s  poverty'  and  emergency,  provided  the  means  of 
travel  for  the  flight  into  Egypt ;  but,  now,  to  the  East  arc  going 
wiser  men  and  women,  with  nobler  gifts  than 

Aral)ia  sacrificed, 

And  all  her  spicy  moiinlaius  in  a  blaze. 

How  intensely'  interesting  is  the  following  long,  but  not  too 
long,  extract ;  how  little  are  such  results  dreamt  of  by  narrow- 
mindiHl  souls,  who  care  little  for  the  well-heing  of  their  brethren, 
forgetful  that 

IlcavcMi  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 

Not  light  them  for  themselves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  ’twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not. 


KI>lieATION  IN  I'ALESTINE. 

Ily  far  the  most  interesting  sight  in  Ileyrout  are  the  female  schools, 
established  and  conducted  by  Mrs.  Thomson.  Here  nearly  400  native 
females,  married  women,  girls,  and  infants,  are  receiving  a  sound,  use¬ 
ful,  and  thoroughly  Christian  education.  Nowhere  has  th(‘  experiment 
of  female  education  in  the  Hast  been  tried  with  more  thorough  success, 
and  nowhere  has  it  been  eondueted  on  more  uncompromising  and  undis- 
guist'il  C’hristifin  principles.  In  one  large  school-room,  we  heard  the 
third  class  of  about  40  girls  examined  in  the  Scriptures,  Arabic  reading, 
English  recitation,  singing,  and  a  small  class  in  French.  Their  counte¬ 
nances  bespoke  a  variety  of  origin,  the  Greek  type  prevailing;  but  all 
lu'amed  with  intelligence.  All  the  races  of  Syria  were  represenUHl.  A 
very  pretty  child,  at  the  head  of  the  class,  attracted  us  by  the  symmetry 
and  intellectual  (‘xpression  of  her  features,  and,  on  encpiiry,  we  found 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman  and  a  Svrian  mother. 
Next  to  her  w  jis  a  iK'autifuI,  dark-eyed  dewess,*  the  daughter  of  one  of 


•  What  a  fine  commentary  this  on  the  grand  Pauline  teaching — in 
Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile;  all  are  one,  of  one  blood,  and 
objects  of  one  Divine  n'gard. 
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the  wealthiest  merchants  in  tlic  i)laco.  Next  to  lior  wore  tlie  danf^hters 
of  a  Greek  priest,  and  among  the  others  was  a  ^loslem  girl.  Many  of 
tiie  class  were  wild-looking  children,  with  bright,  restless  eyes :  the 
orphans  of  the  massacre  of  Ilashbeya,  fed  and  clothed  by  bhiglisli  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  classes  were  caU‘cbised  in  both  iMiglish  and  Arabic, 
by  the  visitors,  on  wbat  they  liad  read,  and  they  answered  in  both 

languages  intelligibly  and  well . Who  shall  say  what  in- 

rinence  inay  be  attained  in  a  generation  or  two  by  the  descendants  of 
women  brought  iij)  to  t(‘ach  tlieir  children  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  act  with  truthfulness  and  energy  in  the  alVairs  of  domestic  life  1  'Phe 
effects  of  practical  Christianity  brought  to  the  very  hearths  and  homes 
of  Orientals  by  those  who  dwell  within  the  bidden  circle,  as  wives  and 
mothers,  must  be  very  different  from  that  produced  by  the  intercourse  of 
strangers,  be  they  even  missionaries  or  friends,  bound  by  the  ties  of  in¬ 
terest  or  affection.  The  men  of  to-day,  who  send  their  children  to  sit 
by  the  side  of  those  of  hostile  creeds,  and  learn  from  the  Hook  of  Idfe,  can 
scarcely,  hereafter,  be  unwilling  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  influence 
of  its  teaching,  when  enforced  ujK)n  them  by  tin'  daily  practice  of  the 
nearest  and  dearest  in  their  own  families. 


Passing  over  the  intervening  papers  indicated  before,  not 
bt'cause  of  their  deficiency  of  interest,  but  from  tlie  very  fact  that 
this  admirable  volume  gives  a  reviewer  the  embarrassment  of 
riches,  we  must  devote  a  little  space  to  Ijady  Duff*  GordoiPs 
clever,  sprightly  and  naive  letters  from  the  ( ‘ape ;  and  this  we 
do  heartily  as  consonant  with  the  recognised  tendencies  of  the 
Eclectic :  for,  as  Miss  Austin  says  in  her  introduction  to  this 
paper,  “  these  letters  show  that  even  among  so  called  barbarous 
**  pc'oplc  are  to  bo  found  hearts  that  open  to  every  touch  of 
“  kindness,  and  respond  to  every  expression  of  respe(‘t  and 
“  sympathy^.’’  Considering  how  recently  wc  ‘‘  did  ”  Africa,  we 
hope  our  readers  will  tolerate  this  sequel,  as  it  relates  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent  not  then  referred  to.  The  d('- 
scription  of  the  voyage  is  most  graphic  and  novel  for  a  thread¬ 
bare  topic ;  but  arrived  at  the  (Jape,  Lady  Gordon  revels  in  the 
scenery  of  that  Southern  Eden,  and  is  specially  fascinated  by 
the  beautiful  chiselling  of  the — 


HA  HIES,  CIIILnilEN,  AND  WOMEN. 

Here  you  see  a  groiq)  of  children  at  play  as  black  as  coals,  some 
brown  and  very  pretty.  A  little  black  girl  about  IPs  age,  has  carefully 
tied  up  licr  little  petticoat  in  a  tight  coil  round  her  waist,  an<l  (lis{)lays 
the  most  darling  little  round  legs  and  Ix'bind,  which  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  slap,  it  is  so  sliining  and  round,  and  slie  runs  and  stands  so 
gracefully. 

And  again — 

Yesterday,  I  should  have  bought  a  black  woman  for  her  beauty  if  it 
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iiad  l)C(Mi  possible.  Sucli  stupendous  physical  perfeotion  I  have  never 
even  iinaj^iiUHl.  Her  jet  black  face  was  like  the  »^phinx,  with  the  same 
inysU'rious  smile ;  her  shajm  and  walk  were  ^^Hldess-like^  and  the  lustre 
of  her  skin,  t4*eth  and  eyes  showed  the  fulness  of  health  in  this  CulVre. 

I  walked  after  her  as  far  as  her  swift  pact*  would  let  me,  in  envy  and 
admiration  of  such  stately  humanity. 

Still  with  her  watchful  eye  on  the  beautiful,  she  adds  on 
another  occasion : — 

A  dear  little  Madaii^ascar  prl,  or  a  dear  little  mulatto  were  nursing 
a  brown  baby,  so  clean  and  pretty  la'liaved ;  these  brown  babies  are 
ravishing  ;  so  fat  and  plump  and  jt)lly. 

Again,  our  lady  appreciating  these  physical  perfections — as 
who  would  not  ?  says  : — 

One  Sunday  morning  I  saw  a  picture  I  sliall  nevt*r  forget.  A  little 
Malabar  girl  had  just  been  bathing  in  tin*  sloot,  and  had  put  her  scanty 
shift  on  her  lovely  little  wet  brown  body  ;  she  stood  in  the  water  witli 
the  drops  glistening  v)n  her  brown  skin,  and  black  satin  hair,  tin*  p(‘r- 
fection  of  youthful  loveliness — a  Naiad  of  ten  y<‘ars  old.  Wln*n  the 
shape  and  features  are  perfect,  as  hers  were,  the  colVee-brown  colour 
shows  better  than  in  us,  on  account  i»f  its  perfect  evenness,  like  the  de.ail 
white  of  marbh*.  1  sliall  never  forget  her  gazing  with  her  glorious  eyes 
so  placidly.-— p.  196. 

Olio  more  piece  of  word-sculpture  and  we  pass  on.  We  (juote 
these  passages  because  philosopliy,  falsely  so  called,  has  generally 
made  the  AtVican  the  type^  of  human  ugliness. 

Such  a  noble  savage  !  witli  a  eottem  handkerchief  folded  tight  like  a 
♦•ravat,  and  ti(*d  round  ln*r  head  with  a  bow  behind,  and  the  short  curly 
WiM>l  sticking  up  in  the  middh* ;  it  looked  like  a  royal  diadem  on  her 
solemn  brow,  she  stepped  like  .luno,  with  a  huge  tub  full  to  the  brim 
on  her  head,  aiul  a  pailful  in  t*ach  hand,  bringing  water  for  the  stables 
irom  tin*  river  across  the  (iclds.  1'here  is  nothing  like  a  Calln^  for 
}K)wer  and  grace,  and  the  face,  though  very  Africtan,  has  a  sort  of  power 
of  grandeur  which  makes  it  utterly  unlike  that  of  the  negro.  That 
woman's  bust  and  waist  were  beauty  itself.  Tln^  (liH'i-es  are  very  ch*an 
and  clever  as  servants.* 

One  more  extract  of  this  kind  and  wo  pass  on  to  more  serious 
topics,  but  it  is  rarely  given  one  to  read  such  honest  but  exquisite 
touches  of  nature  ;  touches  that  make  the  whole  world  kin. 

*  .\s  a  postscript  to  this,  and  a  check  to  our  white  vanity,  it  should  be 
juldcil  iliat  the  Africans  always  consider  the  devil  white)  and  we  once 
heard  two  .\frican  women  qinrreiiing,  when  one  wound  up  her  tirade  of 
abuse  by  saying,  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  sister,  hut  you  are  as  ugly  as  a 
white  woman.” 


y'ay';  * 
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1  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  Hottentot  baby  here.  Her  inotber  is  all 
blai*k,  with  a  broad  face  and  spaniel  eyes  ;  the  baby,  a  girl  nine  months 
old,  has  walked  out  of  one  of  fA'onardi  do  Vinci’s  pictures,  i  never 
saw  so  beautiful  a  child.  She  has  huge  eyes  with  the  spiritual  look  she 
trives  them,  and  is  excpiisite  in  every  way. 

The  following  on  the  beneficial  operations  of  mission  labour 
is  full  of  interest,  and  specially  commendable  to  the  ^Irs.  Jelly  by 
school,  who  imagine  no  good  thing  can  be,  or  ever  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  hot  hair-brained  enthusiasts  who  venture  among 
these  wrecks  of  humanity,  believing  they  have  the  leverage  by 
which  to  raise  them  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  perfect 
men.  Long  as  it  is  we  cannot  abridge  it ;  it  will  do  admirably 
for  an  address  at  a  prayer  meeting,  and  be  more  acceptable  than 
the  stereotyped  addresses.’^  Lady  Gordon  thus  describes  her 
visit  to  the 


MORAVIAN  STATION  AT  GNADENTHAL. 


The  infant  school  was  of  both  sexes,  with  a  dilh'rent  sot  morning  and 
afternoon.  The  missionaries’  children  were  in  the  infant  school ;  and 
iK'hind  the  little  blonde  German  ‘‘  models,”  three  jet-black  niggerlings 
rolled  over  each  other  like  pointer  })ti])s,  and  didn’t  cart'  a  straw  for  tlie 
spelling,  while  the  dingy  little  llastaards  were  straining  their  black  eyes 
out,  w.th  eagerness,  to  answer  the  master’s  (piestions.  He  and  the 
inistre.ss  were  both  Ilastaards,  and  he  seemtul  an  excellent  teacher.  The 
girls  were  learning  writing  from  the  master,  and  IJible  history  from  tht^ 
mistress  also  |:)eople  cf  colour ;  and  tht'  stupid  set,  mostly  black,  w'tme 
having  spelling  hammered  into  their  thick  skulls  by  another  yellow 
mistress  in  another  room.  At  tin'  boarding  school  were  twenty  lads 
from  thirteen  np  to  twenty,  in  training  tor  school  terchers  at 
(linerent  stations.  Gnadenthal  supplies  the  Church  of  hincland  with 
them  as  well  as  their  own  stations.  Amongst  them  were  (Jatfres, 
Jingoes,  a  Mantatee,  one  boy  evidently  of  some  Oriental  blood,  of  glossy, 
smooth  hair,  and  a  copper  skin,  and  the  rest  were  IJastaards  of  various 
hues,  some  mixed  with  black,  probably  Mozambitpie.  d'he  Call  re  lads 
were  splendid  young  Hercules’.  They  had  just  printed  the  lirst  book  in 
the  Catl’rc  language.  I’ve  got  it  for  J)r.  Hawbrey,  “  Extracts  from  tli<5 
New  Testament,”  acd  1  made  them  read  the  sheets  they  were  going  to 
l^ind ;  it  is  a  beautiful  language,  like  Hpanish  in  tone,  only  w  ith  a  queer 
click  in  it.  The  boys  drew  like  Chinese  from  copies,  and  wroU;  like 
copper-plate.  They  sang  some  of  Mendelssohn’s  choruses  in  St.  Paul 
splendidly ;  the  Caffres  rolling  out  soft,  rich,  hass  voices  like  melodious 
thunder.  The  boy  who  played  the  organ  sang  the  “  fvorelci  ”  like  an 
iingel,  and  played  a  number  of  waltzes  and  other  things  on  the  piano, 
hut  was  too  shy  to  speak.  I  went  into  the  church  and  heard  a  r^r// 
good  sort  of  Litany  (!)  mixed  with  such  singing  as  only  black  voices 
» an  produce.  The  organ  was  beautifully  played  by  a  Jlastaard  lad.  T  he 
lernliutters  use  very  fine  chants,  and  the  perfect  car,  and  heavenly 
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voices  of  u  large  congregation,  about  500,  all  coloured  people,  ‘made 
the  music  more  lM*autiful  than  any  part-singing  I  ever  lieanl. — 
pp.  173-5. 

Reluctantly  we  part  company  with  Lady  Gordon  ;  with  such, 
however,  travel  must  be  intinitely  enjoyable.  Reluctantly  also 
we  jmss  over  other  noteworthy  papers,  lor  there  is  heavy  work 
vet  on  hand  ;  but  ere  wo  commence  tliat,  we  must  say  ji  lew 
words  in  hearty  commendation  ol*  Mr.  Clarke’s  admirable  paper 
on  “  Poland.”  Such  vacation  rambles  are  specially  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  express  too  warmly  our  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  editor,  writers,  and  publishers  of  this  admirable 
volume.  Here  is  a  ludicrous  incident  that  serves  well  as  light- 

^  o 

foreground  to  the  after-coming  painful  details. 


About  four  faiglisb  miles  from  (b*aeow  we  come  to  tlie  wiiere 

two  posts,  marked  respectively  with  Kussian  and  Austrian  colours,  indi¬ 
cate  the  frontier.  A  little  further  on  is  the  station  of  Miehaeloviez, 
wln're  our  passports  and  Itiggage  wen*  examined.  Tin*  passports,  all 
ol  the  Knglish  h\»reign  Olliee,  deliv(*red  respectively  by  fiords  Malmes¬ 
bury,  Clarendon,  and  Kussell,  ])U/'./.led  theotlieials  both  }n*re  and  at  other 
places.  'I'hey  always  mistook  the  name  of  the  giver  for  that  of  the 
n*eeiver  of  tlu‘  ]>assport,  and  utterly  j)(*rplex(‘d  at  the  multijdicity  of  titles 
with  which  tin*  S<‘cretary  of  State  describes  himself,  they  selected  out  of 
thesi*  the  least  strange  as  tin*  names  of  t.u*  travellers.  It  was  thus  one 
of  us  tigun's  as  “  liaron  Hyde,”  another  as  “  dohn  K.  Russell,”  and  the 
thinl  as  “  .lames  Howard.”  .  ...  AH  (tur  Aoo/rs  were  taken  from  ns, 
and  sent  back  to  Pracow,  eve*  to  the  railway  guide,  or  dictionary;  we 
plead(*d  in  vain,  'fhe  fragments  of  old  newspa])ors  in  which  our  boots 
were  wrapped,  W(‘re  stuffed  into  the  e<»at-pocket  of  tin*  ollieer  who  made 
the  search. 


Thus  weak,  yet  tyraimous,  are  despotisms.  With  J^oland 
crushed  yet  not  destroyed,  no  wonder  the  civilized  Imperial 
(V.ar  feels  uncasv  w  hen  strangers  venture  into  his  dominionfi. 
IVdand  may  be  ignored  by  politicians,  and  considered  an  in¬ 
convenience  bv  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  w^e  believe  it  is  destined 
to  a  glorious  resurrection,  to  be  accomplished  possibly,  we 
cannot  prevent  that,  by  another  revolt,  bloodier  and  fiercer 
than  any  in  her  previous  history,  and  for  such  a  consummation 
there  wdll  doubtless  be  raised  up  other  Koseiuskos.*  We  speak 
of  the  “demon  Gezo,  King  of  Dahomey.”  But  liis  man-killing 
luxury  comes  only  once  a  year  ;  the  Kmperor  of  Russia  holds 
his  bi(KKlv  carnival  all  the  vear  through.  Gezo  is  a  black 

♦  O 


•  We  here  correct  a  general  error.  Kosciusko  did  not  fall  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  he  was  only  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  he  lived  many 
years  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Macievoitch. 
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savage,  fat  and  loathsome  to  look  at,  groiisy  and  ugly,  and  is, 
therefore,  properly  expelled  from  all  decent  society  ;  the  ( /zar  is 
a  line,  handsome  iellow,  moustached,  dressed  a  la  miUtain\  head 
of  the  Ilusso-Greek  Church,  and  has  kissed  the  (iueen.  lie  is 
a  true  Christian,  doubtless.  Yet  this  Prince  of  Christendom, 
“  transported  from  Warsaw  alone,  in  one  year,  1 1,700  peo})le  to 
“  the  mines  of  Siberia,  almost  without  exception  men  of  educa- 
“  tion,  belonging  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society,  and 
“  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  very  flower  of  the  youth  of  Poland.’' 
And,  although  it  seems  incredible,  ^Ir.  (darke  assures  us  that 
“  30,000  per  annum  are  transported  from  all  Pussia,”  to  these 
dreary  regions. 

Put  we  must  take  the  next  t>vo  volumes  from  our  encumbered 
mahogany  : — 

II.  Life  with  the  Esquimaux.  The  Narrative  of  Captain  Charles 
Franeis  Half  from  May  2Mh,  1800,  to  the  VMh  Sept.,  1802. 
With  the  results  of  a  long  intercourse  with  the  InnuitSy  and  full 
description  of  their  mode  of  life ;  the  discovery  o  f  the  actuat  relics 
(f  Martin  Frobisher  of  three  centuries  ago.  l\vo  volumes,  with 
maps  and  illustrations.  Sampson  Ijow,  ifc  Co.  1 804. 

We  don’t  understand  how  anyone  can  feel  a  “call”  to  Arctic 
regions.  A  man  must  have  a  vast  amount  of  enthusiasm,  caloric, 
carbon,  or  something,  to  be  passionately  drawn  towards  blubber 
and  snow  huts,  or  an  eight  months’  winter,  with  the  luxury  ot‘ 
snow  blindness.  Nevertheless,  men  with  specialities  are  great 
l)enefactors.  One  man  spends  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  tin* 
eye,  another  in  that  of  the  ear,  and  thus  become  oculists  and 
aurists.  Another  man’s  speciality  is  travel,  and  through  him 
we  become  cosmopolites.  We  draw  our  curtains,  wheel  tlie 
sofa  round,  and  while  the  “  bubbling,  hissing  urn  ”  prepares 
material  for  tea  (no,  that’s  an  anachronism,  there  are  no  urns 
now  except  at  tea-fights*),  we  travel  vicariously. 

Captain  Hall  is  a  good  companion,  and,  in  his  sailor- fash  ion, 
also  religious.  He  is  an  American,  so  we  forgive  him  his  o(^(ra- 
sional  bounce  and  bosh.  England  is  a  small  country,  and  our 
Ti*ansatlantic  visitors  always  sleep  in  fear  in  their  beds,  lest  they 
should  roll  out  into  tlie  sea.  AYell,  off  wt  go,  as  far  north  as 
our  library  with  its  cheerful  fire ;  to  Captain  Hall  belongs 
the  enthusiasm,  ours  is  only  the  enjoyment. 

I  love  tlie  snows,  the  ice,  tlie  fauna  and  llora  of  the  nortli.  1  love 
the  circling  sun,  the  long  day,  the  Arctic  nighty  when  the  soul  mu 
eominunc  with  God  in  silent  and  reverential  awe  (italics  not  ours — may 


*  (iuery,  “  fetes.” — P.  D. 
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we  “  ami  with  much  shiverin^^”).  I  am  on  a  mission  nf  love ;  I 
tWI  to  he  in  tlic  p('rformance  of  a  duty  I  owe  to  mankind,  to  myself,  and 
to  (lod. 

All  right,  (/uptain;  wo  fool  (juite  safe  though  there  may  be 
brt'akers  a-head  ;  who  wouldn’t  be? — 

1  hml  to  make  all  the  observations,  scientific,  geographical,  and  other¬ 
wise  (?)  by  myself,  and  this,  t(H>,  with  a  knowledge  self-acipiired  (never 
mind  that.  Captain,  genius  always  liglits  its  own  fire)  and  with  instni- 
mentH  so  few,  and  most  of  them  so  imperfect  till  rectified  by  myself. 

It  must  have  been  hard  work  to  do  and  dare  all  tliis  when  sea¬ 
sickness  came  upon  this  veteran  salt ;  he  ought  to  have  been 
Hjmred  this  insult  from  old  Neptune. 

More  mi.'ierable  days  than  these  j)ast  have  been  to  me  it  would  be 
diflicult  b)  imagine.  Ami  why  f  llecause.  of  sea-sickness.  And  what 
is  sca-sickness  1  have  felt  myself  swting,  tumbled,  jammed,  knockt  d, 
struck,  nn'koil,  turned,  skewtd,  slewed,  warped,  pitched  forward  and 
backwanl,  tossed  up  and  down,  and  then  down  and  up,  this  way  and 
that  way,  round  and  round,  crossways,  and  kit-a-cornered  in  (‘vcuy 
|M>Hsible  manner. 

(Vrtainly  easting  up  accounts  is  not  romantic,  but  if  it  was 
always  done  in  this  jolly  way,  there  would  be  fun  evoked  even 
out  of  the  l(‘e-scuppers.  Captain  Hall  gets  better  as  he  gets 
further  north,  where  he  “  can  eoniniune  with  God  in  the  Arctic 
night  ,”  and  we  proceed. 

Then'  iri  ruin,  and  it  is  chilly  (singular  coincidence),  but  what  is  this 
U>  u  ileU'rmined  soul  ?  Oh,  to  be  strong  from  the  circumstances  !  to  he 
excib'd  by  the  powers  of  the  mind  !  to  be  inspired  by  the  Divine  Sf)irit, 
thait  I  may  continue  tt»  the  end  of  my  days  in  the  studv  <d  nature  and 
her  laws.  May  I  be  strong  in  the  day  of  battle,  may  I  never  forget 
that  I  am  a  child  (»f  Deity,  a  humble  instrument  creab‘d  for  work. 

At  length,  passing  the  well-known  IJppernavik,  wdiich 
M.‘(/linbH*k  has  so  well  described,  the  Aurora  is  seen. 

In  bright  disorder  the  heaviuis  are  almost  nightly  painted  with  this 
incomparable,  ineomprehensible,  light.  As  its  brightness  is  ofUm 
mirrored  by  my  stud,  and  by  my  eyes,  I  feel  that  truly  1  am  array e<l  in 
glory,  and  cntlironed  in  light. 

An  Kscpiinmux  on  board  unfortunately  dies.  A  burial  at  sea 
is  always  a  s;id  solemnity :  the  toughest  salt  on  board,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  l)oatswain,  tlic  butcher,  or  chips  or  pills,  lift  their 
cups  reverentially  as  the  shrouded  corpse  slips  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  (Captain  Hall,  a  kind  of  ocean  Sterne,  gifted 
with  u  great  jmwer  of  self-anatomy,  thus  describes  it : — 
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Down  sank  the  mortal  ]>art  of  Ivudlago,  the  noble  Kst|nimunx.  Oh 
what  a  scene!  How  solemn  in  its  grandeur  and  surroundings.  The 
Sabbath  morning,  a  clear  cloudless  sky,  the  sun  shining  in  all  its  glory, 
the  cold  dark  blue  ocean,  its  heaving  bosom  whitened  over  here  ami 
there  with  high  pinnacled  bergs,  the  lofty  peaks  of  “  (ireenland’s  icy 
mountains  ”  peering  down  from  tln^  distance, 

Now  comes  a  marvellous  adventure,  which  >ve  narrate  as  we  read 
it.  Once,  in  Ireland,  a  eamian  urged  a  traveller  to  engage  his 
vehicle,  as  he  had  a  “  poetical  horse.’’  When  he  jibbed  going  up¬ 
hill  the  driver  was  asked  what  he  meant  by  a  “  poetical  horse.” 
"  Well,your  honour,  it’s  just  a  horse  that  goes  faster  in  imagination 
than  reality/^  Here  is  a  poetical  iceberg,  and  an  ac^count  of  its 
ascent.  It  diflers  slightlv from  the  accounts  given  by  Ross,  F rank- 
lin,P  arry,  and  others,  who  have  assured  us  tliai  to  ascend  an  ice¬ 
berg  is  impossible,  which  agrees  with  our  own  experience,  but 
neither  they  nor  we  were  “poeticc'd.” 

With  Home  (lijlirultt/  I  got  oii  to  the  iceberg  (that  W(‘  <[uite  believe)  at 
a  sloping  part,  and  began  to  mount  towards  the  summit.  Several 
pinnacles,  ravines,  gorges,  and  (h*ep  cavities  wi're  disj)layed  as  I  as¬ 
cended,  while  decay  was  already  making  ra})id  progress,  and  (‘vidently 
not  long  would  (‘lapse  before  the  whoh'  mass  must  fall  to  pieces.  I  suc¬ 
ceeded,  however,  in  ivaching  the  top  without  danger,  using  a  boat-hook 
as  a  sort  of  Alpenstock  to  aid  me.  Here  resting  awhile,  and  drinking 
in  the  ocean  scene  around  me,  I  tlnm  descendcHl ;  in  doing  so  I  got  a 
rather  had  wound,  which  confined  me  to  o  rouch  some  days. 


Dear  good  modem  ^ruTicluiuseii,  excuse  us,  neither  you  nor 
any  one  else  ever  uscend('d  an  iceberg,  nor  was  it  very  likely  that 
“a  boat  was  lying  off  the  berg  in  charge  of  the  mate,”  for  you 
to  “examine  it;”  captains  give  Ix^rgs  good  sea  room;  it  is  a 
pity  you  are  so  poetical ;  neither  are  there  “  couches  ”  on  board 
whalers.  We  are  rather  severe  upon  you,  (Captain  Hall,  but  you 
must  not  come  Yankee  too  strong  over  us  ;  we  are  stupid,  insig¬ 
nificant  Dritishers,  we  know',  ami  cannot  “  chaw  up  the  old  boss” 
ns  fast  as  you  can,  but  still,  for  mercy’s  sake,  liavc  pity  on  our 
Want  of  imagination. 

At  last  among  the  Esquimaux, and  here  tln^  Captain,  forgetting 
all  his  poetry,  leads  us  into  the  regions  of  fact  and  thick-ribbed 
ice.  Here  is  the  Lord’s  prayer  in  Esquimaux,  tvhich  we  give  as 
a  s^cimen  of  an  easily  pronounceable  language: — “  Abartaput 
l^^^^^^^gymottina !  Adkit  usfornarfille  !  Nahegavet  tikkindle! 

^  Pekkoslat  killingsnifut  nunnamusak  ta  inikaille!  Tunnis- 
hgut  adlome  pikfavtomik.  Pisfaruanato  akket-  forronto ;  pis- 
,,  ^‘angillivabuttaack  akkefortivut !  Usfermatomeot  pis-fit-  • 
larranautta,  ajormitiddlo  anaiitigut :  nalmgaumcravit  per- 
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“  faiifounncrnidluttlido,  uiilornarrudluttlido,  unforiiarriior  iiidd- 
“  lito,  infok,  angitomet.  Amen!”  To  write  it  takes  away  our 
breath. 

Captain  Hall  gives  a  toiudiing  picture  ot‘  a  solitary  whiu* 
man’s  grave  discovered  in  the  far  north.  Ah !  how  many  an* 
there  in  this  wide  world — how  many  have  we  stumbh'd  on  and 
gazt^i  at  in  sundry  wildernesses. 

( hii*  evening  I  landed  for  a  walk  ol  about  half  a  mile.  Hen^  1  loun<l 
a  white  man’s  grave,  a  mound  of  sand,  at  the  head  ol  which  was  an  in¬ 
scription,  cut  n|H)n  a  raiseil  woislen  tablet,  and  reading  literally  a> 
follows ; — 

Died, 

On  lUst  of  July,  1857, 

WiUiain  James,  aged  28  years. 

Seaman,  IMI.D.,  on  hoard  the 
Steamship  Innuit — J.  H.  Sutter,  Commander. 

.Vs  I  stoo<l  by  this  grave  (he  setting  sun  was  crimsoning  the  whole 
heavemi,  picturing  to  my  mind  the  glory  that  folKiws  ileath  to  those  that 
deserve  it.  ((^hiery,  death  t)r  glory.) 

However,  there  is  ii  tender  poetry  in  this;  it  is  (iray’s  Klegy 
in  the  frozen  north.  Familiar  as  w'e  are  wdtli  the  consumptive 
j)ower8  of  all  inhabitants  of  frigid  climes,  the  whale  perha])s  ex- 
cepU'd,  the  following  edifying  passage  must  be  quoted  for  its 
Biblical  value. 

What  nnmstrous  st(»maehs  imist  these  Esipiimaux  have.  V(‘t  I  dn 
not  think  on  the  whole  tlu*y  eat  more  than  our  white  men.  Hut  the 
«|uantity  taken  in  one  day,  encuigh  to  last  for  several  days,  is  what 
aslonisln's  me.  ’fhey  are,  in  truth  ‘‘  a  peculiar  people.''  (lod  hath  made 
of  one  hloixl  all  nations.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Fscpnmaux  ])raetice  ol 
eating  their  t»H><l  raw  is  a  gotnl  one;  at  least  for  the  better  pn*servatioii 
of  their  health.  To  om*  educated  otherwise,  as  the  whites  are,  the 
custom  of  feasting  on  unem>ked  meats  is  highly  rejudsive ;  hut  eating 
meats  raw  or  e<H»k<*<l  is  entirely  a  matter  of  education  (!).  As  the  twig  s 
U'nt  the  trees  ineliniHl,  is  an  old  saw  as  applicable  to  the  eonimon 
mind  of  .n  |H*ople  in  regard  to  the  foiHl  they  eat  as  to  anything  else. 

Ibit  neither  the  grave  nor  the  dinner  prevented  our  author’s 
enjoyment  at  night.  There  is  something  very  likeable  in  a  man 
w’ho  is  “  Richard’s  himself  again  ”  evervw'here.  Touching  the 
Auroni,  what  an  “  Krcles  vein  ”  of  pietv  and  poetrv  then*  is  in 
the  following : — 

It  M*t*nu'th  ti>  me  as  if  the  very  doors  of  heaven  have  been  opened  to- 
riight,  so  mighty,  so  lH*autcouN,  and  so  marvellous  were  the  waves  ol 
golden  light  that  a  few  moments  ago  swept  jicross  the  azure  deep,  hresk- 
ing  fiirtli  anon  into  floods  of  wondrous  glorv.  God  made  his  womlerf'nl 
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works  to-night  to  be  remembered.  My  first  thought  was,  Among  the 
gods  there  is  none  like  unto  thee.”  Then  1  tried  to  picture  the  scene 
before  me.  Piles  of  golden  light  and  rainbow  light  were  scattered  along 
the  azure  vault.  The  prismatic  colours  leaj)ed  forth.  AVe  looked,  we 
Riw,  we  trembled,  for  even  as  we  gazed  the  whole  belt  of  Aurora  began 
to  be  alive  with  flashes. 

Soon  after  this  sensation  our  author  nearly  falls  in  love ;  here 
he  looked,  and  saw,  and  was  enraptured  ;  never  was  St.  Valen¬ 
tine  so  honoured  before. 

While  intently  occupied  in  my  cabin,  I  heard  a  sweet  voice  saying, 
^^GckkI  morning,  sir.”  The  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken  was  most 
musical,  lovely,  and  varied,  and  told  me  that  a  lady  of  refinement  w  as 
thus  greeting  me.  I  w'as  astonished  !  Who  could  it  be  ?  Could  1  he 
dreaming?  Was  it  a  mistake?  No;  I  was  wide  awake,  and  writing. 
But  had  a  thunder-clap  sounded  upon  my  ear,  though  it  was  snowing 
at  the  tine,  I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  than  1  w  as  at  the 
sound  of  this  voice.  1  raised  my  bead.  A  lady  was  before  me,  and 
extended  aii  ungloved  band.  Of  course  my  welcome  to  such  an  unex¬ 
pected  visitor  in  these  regions  was  as  befitting  as  my  astonislied  faculties 
for  the  moment  could  make.  The  doorway  in  which  she  stood  leads 
from  the  main  cal)in  into  my  private  room  (f.c.,  anglice  berth,  six  feet 
8(}uare),  directly  over  this  entrance  was  the  sky-light,  admitting  a  Hood 
of  light,  and  thas  revealed  to  me  crinoline?  heavy  flounces?  an  attenu¬ 
ated  toga?  an  immensely  expanded  kiss-me-quick  bonnet ?  No!  This 
was  Tookolito,  quite  an  accomplished  person  ;  slie  and  her  husband  had 
paid  a  visit  to  England,  and  they  had  actually  dined  with  Prince  Albert, 
who  treated  them  very  kindly. 

More  about  this  belle  presently ;  these  Tiinuit  flirtations  are 
admirable ;  w^e  hope  Prince  Albert  did  not  kiss  the  accomplished 
Tookolito.  Our  Captain  soon  after  made  some  remarkable  dis¬ 
coveries.  He  explored  three  small  bays,  and  took  their  bearings, 
and  proclaimed  himself  a  hero.  Singularly  enough,  M^Clintock 
discovered  them  previously ;  nevertheless,  honour  to  whom 
honour,  and  custom  to  whom  custom. 

These  three  hays  I  have  named,  ist.,  Lincoln  Jfay;  2nd.,  Victoria 
hay;  and  3rd.,  Napoleon  Pay,  okior  ihvQQ  distinguished  personages  oi 
the  present  day — to  wit,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Emperor  of  France. 

We  hope  these  ‘‘  distinguished  personages  will  appreciate 
tapUin  HalPs  gracious  patronage ;  w^e  think  it  was  very  kind 
of  him  to  remember  them,  and  to  give  us  ignorant  reviewers  the 
information — ‘‘  to  wit,’’  for  how  in  the  w’orld  should  we  other- 
^8e  have  heard  anything  about  Old  Abe,  or  Vic.,  or  Nap. 

hey  are  {x)8ted  up  now,  and  that’s  as  good  as  being  in  the 

Prayer-book. 
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Once  more  wc  ure  on  our  tnivels  with  our  excellent  captain; 
aiul  then,  after  “  thaukinj^  (jod  for  our  daily that  i»,mf/,” 
“we  study  his  p^lorious  works;''  but,  unfortunately,  his  piety  is 
not  rewarded,  tor  he  sees  a  steamer  in  the  oiling. 

TIuto  whs  tlic  blnck  hull,  the  smoko  stack,  c'cc.  1  saw  her  tack 
u^aiii  ami  HL^uiii,  presenting  iirst  one  side  of  the  hull,  and  then  another. 

1  was  overpowered  with  joy.  I  shotdd  now  hear  news  from  my  native 
home.  1  should  ai^ain  minu:le  with  the  inner  world  of  civilization. 
(I\K>r  Tookolito,  your  aeeom[)lishments  and  nnu^loved  hand  are  too  so(^u 
forgotten.)  1  should  ikav  know  who  was  elected  J^resident  of  the  United 
States,  and  how  my  «)wn  country  progressed  in  national  weal.  lUit  all 
my  pleasant  visions  and  romantic  fancies  were  dispelled.  Xo  ship,  no 
vessel  Wits  there.  Had  she  disappeared?  Xo  !  The  ohjeet  on  which 
I  had  pizetl  with  such  a  transport  of  feeling  was  indeed  before  me; 
lull  what  was  my  disappointment,  my  utter  amazement,  my  chagrin, 
when  I  found  that  the  supposed  steamer  was  only  a  remarkahly  shaped 
portion  of  the  mountain's  side.  Had  1  had  my  perspeetivi*  glass,  1 
1  should  not  have  been  so  completely  deceived,  tkc. 

He  forgot  he  hud  it,  for  immediately  after  he  say^s,  with  infinite 
complacency,  “on  looking  around  with  my  glass  1  discovercnl  a 
“  white  Imar." 

Hen*  is  a  little  s|X'cimen  of  Ks(piimaux  mythology,  wdiich,  if 
reliable,  is  interesting. 

The  lunuits  believe  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  though  their  notions  as  to 
what  is  to  constitute  their  happiness  or  misery  hereafter  are  varied  as  one 
meets  with  dith‘n*nt  communities.  Tookolito  says,  my  peoj)le  think  this 
way — llood-h*-jar-par-mi-ung  (heaven)  is  upward,  hhery  IkkIv  happy 
there.  .Ml  the  time  light ;  no  smov,  n<»  ice,  no  storms;  always  ph*asant, 
no  trouble,  never  tired,  sing  and  play  all  the  time,  and  all  this  continue 
without  end.*  .\»i-le-par-ja-nie-un  (hell)  is  downward.  Xo  sun;  trouble 
then*  continually;  snow’  living  all  the  time,  terrible  storms,  cold,  very  cold, 
and  a  gn*at  deal  of  ice  there.  All  who  go  there  must  ahvays  remain.  All 
lunuits  who  have  Ikvu  gtwxl  go  to  heaven;  that  is,  those  who  have  been 
kind  to  the  |M>or  and  hungry,  all  who  have  been  happy  while  living  on 
this  earth.  .\ny  one  who  has  been  kille<l,  or  who  has  committed  suicide, 
certainly  goes  to  the  happy  place.  All  lunuits  who  have  been  had, 
that  is,  unkind  to  one  another,  all  who  have  been  iinhap])y  while  on 
earth,  will  go  to  the  unhappy  jdaee.  They  have  a  tradition  of  a 
deluge,  which  they  attribute  to  au  unusually  high  tide.  .  .  .  All 
lunuits  think  this  e.artli  was  once  covered  with  water,  for  little  stones, 
like  chillis,  aiul  such  things  as  live  in  the  sea,  are  found  high  u|>  in  the 
mountains. 

The  following  is  very  touching ;  the  immortelles  in  the  Pere 
la  Ch  iise  tell  the  siiinc  story  : — 

*  (  urious  how  animal  these  ideas  are.  An  old  African  once  told  us 
that  in  heaven  there  was  always  “  plenty  of  porter  and  salt-tish,” 
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When  a  chikl  dies,  everytliin.s:  it  lias  used,  either  as  a  }»lay-thiii,ir  or 
in  any  work  it  did,  is  plaeed  upon  the  t,n-ave.  When  d\H»kiIita,  'i\H»ko- 
lito’s  l>oy,  died,  some  weeks  alter  tlie  mother  colleeted  all  its  play  thiiiufs 
and  put  them  in  the  grave.  Visiting  the  grave  some  time  after,  siie 
found  that  one  article,  a  gaily  painted  little  tin  pail,  had  been  taken 
away,  and  her  grief  was  severe  at  the  discovery.  In  .March,  1862, 
when  1  was  in  the  Northern  country,  the  wife  of  Annnwa  found  beneath 
the  tuktoo  bed  of  their  recently  deceased  child,  a  toy  game  bag.  A 
consultation  among  the  Innuits  who  were  there  was  held,  and  the  bag, 
together  with  all  the  articles  that  had  from  time  to  time  been  presented 
to  the  child  by  ships’  hands,  consisting  of  powder,  shot,  caj»s,  and 
tobac’co,  and  a  ]dst(d,  was  (were?)  deposited  in  tin'  gravt*  «»f  lln* 
l»eloved  boy. 

Before  we  leave  the  Esquimaux,  it  may  be  noted  that  they 
can  only  count  ten,  as  follows: — “Attousan,  Mulkko,  Ihngasuit, 
“  Tessaiien,  Tedlamen,  Oktinlicrspon,  Mokkinsk,  riiigasiinik, 
“  Tessamunik,  Koodlin.^’ 

Our  extracts  must  end.  If  our  criticisms  appear  sharp,  we 
have  no  apology  to  offer.  These  books  have  been  most  unduly 
overrated.  Paragrajdis  from  tlicm  have  gone  tlie  round  of  all 
the  minor  newspapers.  People  who  read  without  thinking 
have  been  delighted  with  Captain  Hall.  For  ourselves,  with¬ 
out  any  prejudice  or  foregone  conclusions,  wo  regret  tliat  two 
such  pretentious  volumes  should  bo  so  })al})ably  disfigured  hy^ 
“facts  made  from  the  imagination.’'  Wo  remember  when 
Dr.  Kane  s  Arctic  narrative  came  out,  profusely  illustrated 
with  “engravings  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot,”  we  ascer¬ 
tained  that  idl  the  plates  were  old  sho})kee])ers,  that  had  done 
various  duties,  like  our  bearded  friend  in  the  Strand,  who  has 
“sat”  scores  of  times  for  the  Saviour,  a  liermit,  one  of  thi' 
apostles,  a  saint,  i^c.,  and  ever  since  we  liavo  been  cliary  of 
American  Arctic  explorers. 

^Ve  must  pass  to  anotlier,  and  very  different  book,  flur 
space  compels  us  to  be  brief;  but  our  notice  is  none  the  loss 
hearty.  To  all  readers  and  book  societies  wo  do  most  honestly 
commend 

III.  Mduntius  and  Madagascar.  By  tlie  Bishop  of  the  Mauri¬ 
tius  (Dr.  Ryan).  Seeley  and  Co.,  18l)4. 

Row  pleasant  it  is  to  be  in  company  of  a  gentleman,  one, 
tw,  who  can  put  Christian  after  that,  and  wlio  really  does 
hclicve  in  the  holy  Catholic  church.  Such  is  Dr.  Ryan,  and 
although  our  notice  is  rather  late,  we  trust  it  will  be  early 
epougli  to  introduce  this  book  to  a  goodly  circle  of  our  readers. 
Rost  pleasantly  written,  well  illustrated,  and  full  f)f  incident, 
ill  be  acceptable  to  all  who  enjoy  truthful  narrative.  VVitbal, 
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this  volume  is  thoroughly  unswtariaii,  that  it  is  quite  a  treat 
in  these  days  ot*“  views,’*  and  “opinions,”  and  diflering  “doxies,” 
to  g(*t  so  quiet  and  pleasant  a  companion.  Dr.  Ryan  never  feels 
it  “to  be  his  duty”  to  rush  at  right  angles  with  any  one  :  he 
is  a  good,  earnest-hearted,  Christian  man,  and  can  afford  to  live 
without  sui)ix)sin{2r  liimself  to  have  a  special  “call,”  or  a  i>arti¬ 


cular  “mission.”  Near  neighbour,  as  he  was,  to  the  Pentateuch 
and  Algebra  Rishop,  he  does  not  allude  to  him  ;  he  has  his  own 
story  to  tell,  and  this  is  the  way  in  whieh  he  tells  one 
part  of  it : — 


The  S(K’iety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in  lumugn  parts 
asked  me  to  pnxved  to  the  capital  of  Mailagascar,  and  make  the 
neivssary  iiupiiries  for  the  estahlishinent  of  a  Church  of  Kngland  Mission. 
This  scheme,  which  would,  doubtless,  have  hecn  the  la'st  to  adopt  if  no 
ant4*cedent  circumstances  had  made  the  situation  a  peculiar  one,  apj>e.are(l 
to  me  so  imatlvisahle  in  the  actual  condition  of  all’airs  at  Aiitanaiiirivo, 
that  i  felt  1  ivaild  not  co-operate  in  carrying  it  out.  1  left  Mauri¬ 
tius  in  April,  1863,  and  found  a  king  was  on  the  throne  who  ha«l  heen 
favourahly  impressed  with  Christianity,  under  the  teaching  i>f  converts 
of  tlie  London  Missionarv  Society.  Looks  were  ready  for  our  use,  such 
as  grammars,  dictionaries,  vwahularies,  and  an  excellent  translation  (»f 
the  Scriptures,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Missionaries  of  the  same 
StH'iety,  who  had  reduc«*d  the  language  to  writing,  and  then  prcparecl 
some  lM>ok.s  in  it.  Large  numlnTs  of  j)eople  in  the  caj)ital  had  attached 

themselyes  to  that  body.  As  soon  as  we  understood  this,  it  was  felt 

♦  ' 

yery  strongly  hy  the  rej)resentatiyes  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  Antananiriyo,  and  by  the  directi«ni  at  home,  that  a  mission  from  us 
would  distract  and  confuse  the  minds  of  the  natiye  Christians,  if  carried 
on  in  the  same  place,  where  thousands  had  attached  themselyes  to  tlieir 
own  congregations,  (p.  337.) 


And  in  tho  aamo  Christian  style  this  truly  apostolic  Rishop 
adds, — 


We  were  resting  in  a  place  called  Ampasimha,  when  who  should 
come  into  the  village,  hut  two  of  the  London  Missionary  S(X’iety’s 
missionaries  with  their  wives,  and  the  missionary  supcrintemlcnt  of 
st'lusds.  e  soon  made  their  ac(|naintance,  and  they  came  in  to  our 
Litany  st'r^'icc,  at  the  close  of  which  we  sang,  “  llow’  beauteous  are  their 
find/  iVre.,  and  then  a  Malagassy  service  began,  singing,  prayer,  and 
reading,  and  1  pronounced  the  blessing.  These  missionaries  have  a 
vast  work  Indore  them. 


hat  will  the  Record  say  to  this?  The  idea  of  a  Rishop  aiul 
“  consi'crut*Hl  cobblers,”  as  Sydney  Smitli  called  Carey  and 
Marshman,  singing  hymns  and  imiviner  tofftdher,  is  frightful 
to  contemplaU'.  ‘  i  ^  » 

Tlie  best  of  friends  must,  however,  part.  Reluctantly  we 
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close  these  pleasant  pages,  once  more  giving  them  our  most 
hearty  greeting.  Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Ryan’s  book  will 
indorse  our  views,  and  those  who  have  not,  ought  to  procure 
this  really  good  book  immediately.  As  long  as  such  writers 
wield  the  pen,  we  hope  that  of  making  such  books,  there  will 
be  no  end ;  for  their  study  is  no  weariness  to  the  flesh. 

We  shall  now  set  out  for  another  tour,  of  which  our  readers  may 
hear  next  month ;  if  they  will  not  decline  our  guidance  and  our 
hostelry.  Meantime,  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  after  all,  is  the  best  country,  and  that  all  travellers  of 
experience,  and  we  are  such,  will  ever  say — 

Where’er  I  rove,  whatever  realms  I  see, 

My  heart  untravclled  fondly  turns  to  thee. 


III. 

FICTIONS  FOR  FA31ILY  (MRCLKS.* 

^IIE  very  favourable  opinion  we  expressed  of  the  Schimhenj- 
Cotta  Famili/y  upon  its  first  appearance,  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  confirmed,  and  approved  by  its  very  extensive  and  still 
mwing  popularity.  The  excellent  authoress  of  The  Three 
Wakings  has  found  a  vein  in  which  her  mind  w'orks  easily,  hap¬ 
pily  and  carefully.  The  Schonberg-Cotta  Fdttiihj  is,  in  fact,  the 
story  of  the  life  of  Luther  ;  but  it  brings  out,  for  those  who  are 
not  aware  already,  from  other  sources,  the  g(nieral  features  of 
the  times — the  priesthood  in  the  monastery  and  the  village 
church,  in  Rome  and  in  the  German  cities  ;  burghers  and  their 
families  in  the  stirring  towns  ;  men  in  their  life  of  toil  and 
trade,  and  w'omen  in  their  life  of  household  care.  The  authoress 


*1.  Chronicles  of  the  Schimherg-  Cotta  Famihj.  by  the  author  of  the 
Three  Wakingsy  (jr.  T.  kelson  and  Sons. 

2.  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylijan :  a  Story  of  the  Times  of  Whitefielil 
and  the  Wesleys.  By  the  author  of  the  Schonherg-  Cotta  Family. 
T.  Ntdson  and  Sons. 

3.  Sketches  of  Christian  Life  in  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  the 
author  of  tlio  Schonherg- Cotta  Familijy  ^t.,  ^'c.  T.  Nelson. 

4.  Be  Profiindis :  a  Tale  of  the  Social  Deposits.  By  William  Gilbert, 

author  of  Shirley  Hall  Asiflum,  i]'c.  2  vols.  Alexander  Strahan. 

Studies  for  Stories.  2  vols.  Alexander  Strahan. 
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a]>j)tircntly,  has  not,  jK^rluips  slie  scarcely  desires  to  exhibit,  iniu  h 
dniniatic  jxnver ;  the  cliaracters  wear  too  much  similarity  ;  the 
(lilfen  ncos  l)etweeii  Klsc,  lOva,  and  4'hekla,  are  rather  described 
than  felt  by  the  reader;  and  Luther’s  companions,  Fritz  and 
Melancthon,  and  others,  are  not  very  unlike  Luther.  lUit  the 
story  will  be  felt  by  most  rt'uders,  it*  not  by  all,  to  be  very  de¬ 
lightful,  deriving  considerable  charm  from  the  rapid  succession 
of  piiH'es  of  h(*art -history  reproduced  in  all  ages.  We  referred 
Ud'ore  to  the  hai)py  inweaving  of  snutidies  of  the  old  Latin 
hymns,  with  which  the  authoress,  of  course,  has  long  In'en 
familiar,  as  we  have  seen  many  years  since,  in  her  CJiristian  Life 
in  Snntj.  We  have  (pioti'd  with  much  appreciation  her  new,  and, 
we  think,  more  happy,  translation  of  “Jerusalem  tlie  (jJoldon,” 
ill  whicli  she  has,  in  some  verses,  so  happily  caught  and  repre- 
sinitisl  the  rapid  changes  and  breaks  of  the  original,  that  wc 
almost  mH'in  to  Ih'  reading  the  Latin  rather  tlnui  the  Lnglisli. 
NN  ith  these  snatches  of  old  hymns  she  weaves  also,  very  plea¬ 
santly,  pieces  from  the  old  Lutheran  books — Lnthvr  on  the'Psahnx 
and  the  (ialatianx,  his  Letters  to  his  Children  and  his  Friendx. 
The  lHM)k  will  long  hold  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  every  way  commendable  of  Christian  fictions.  4'he  mind 
ot  the  authoress  isevidiMitly  not  one  likely  to  be  seduccnl  by  wild 
gleams  of  romance,  or  strong  and  overwhelming  j)assions ;  her 
IxKiks  have  in  them  much  ot  theipiiet  heart  ;  and,  if  we  suggest 
a  failing,  the  clear  laith  in  them  seems  to  be  the  description  of 
it,  and  the  way  to  it  after  it  has  been  revealed,  rather  than  tlio 
painful  and  anxious  ])assions  and  thoughts  which  travelled  far 
and  long  in  order  to  find  it.  Not  wanting  in  romance  either  is 
\\OT  i  hromeles  of  the  Schdaltery-Cotta  Family;  life  of  lone  nuns 
in  cells;  life  of  wandering  monks  and  preachers  in  forests  and 
dark  and  almost  inaccessible  villages.  The  following  is  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  meeting  of  Fritz  with  Frasmus 

I  did  not,  boNvever,  expect  inncli  sympathy  in  my  work  fr<»m  Lrasmns. 
t  MM‘m«*d  to  me  that  lliilten,  admiring  his  clear,  luminous  gt'iiius, 
nitri  Mite«  to  him  tin*  tire  of  his  own  warm  aiul  courageous  heart. 
However,  I  mtendetl  to  seek  him  out  at  Hasel. 

(’ircnm<;tjinces  saved  me  the  trouble. 

city,  with  my  pack  nearly  emptv,  hoping  to 
n  p  1  niN  I  It  nom  the  presses  <if  hrohenius,  an  elderlv  man,  with  a  stoop 
m  Ins  shoulders,  giving  him  the  air  of  a  stmlent*  ambled  slowlv  past 
me,  Cl:nl  in  a  lU'tors  gown  and  hat,  clgi*,!  with  a  broad  bmxler  Jf  fur. 
Ihe  keen  small  dark  eyes  .surveyed  me  and  mv  pack  for  a  minute,  and 
then  remmg  m  his  horse  he  joined  me,  and  ‘said,  in  a  soft  voice  and 
oairt  )  accent,  e  are  of  the  .same  profession,  friend.  We  manufac¬ 
ture.  and  you  veil.  What  have  you  in  ymir  pack 
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I  took  out  three  of  iny  reniainins?  volumes.  One  was  laitlier’s 
“Commentary  on  the  Galatians;”  the  others,  his  “Treatise  on  the 
Lonfs  Prayer,”  and  his  “  Letter  to  the  (iernian  Xohles.” 

The  rider’s  brow  darkened  slightly,  and  he  eyt'd  me  susj)ieioTisly. 

“  Men  who  supply  ammunition  to  the  people  in  times  of  insurreetion 
seldom  do  it  at  their  own  risk,”  he  said.  “  Young  man,  you  are  on  a 
perilous  mission,  and  would  do  w’ell  to  count  the  eost.” 

“  I  have  counted  the  cost,  sir,”  1  said,  “  and  1  willingly  brave  the 
peril.” 

“  Well,  well,”  he  replied,  “  some  are  horn  for  battle-fields,  and  some 
for  martyrdom  ;  others  for  neither.  Let  each  keep  to  his  calling, — 

‘  Necpiissimam  paccni  justissimo  hello  antifero,’ 

But  ‘those  who  let  in  the  sea  on  the  marshes  little  know  where  it  will 
spread.’  ” 

Tliis  illustration  from  the  Dutch  dykes  awakened  my  suspieions  as  to 
who  the  rider  was,  and  looking  at  the  thin,  sensitive,  yet  satirieal  lips, 
the  delicate,  sharply-cut  features,  the  pallid  complexion,  and  the  dark 
ktH'ii  eyes  I  had  seen  represented  in  so  many  portraits,  I  could  not 
doubt  with  whom  I  was  speaking.  But  I  did  not  betray  my  <liseov(*ry. 

“  Dr.  Luther  has  written  some  good  things,  nev(*rtli(*h‘ss,”  lu*  said. 
“If  he  had  ke[>t  to  such  devotional  works  as  this,"  returning  to  me 
“  The  Lonl’s  Prayer,”  “  he  might  have  served  his  generation  (piietly 
and  well;  but  to  expose  such  mysteries  as  are  treatetl  of  here  to  the 
vidgar  gaz.e,  it  is  madness!”  and  he  hastily  closed  the  “  (ialatians.” 
Then  glancing  at  the  “  Tjetter  to  the  Xohles,”  he  almost  threw  it  into 
my  hand,  saying  petulantly — 

“  That  pamphlet  is  an  insurrection  in  itself.” 

“  What  other  books  have  you  ?”  he  asked  after  a  paus(*. 

I  drew  out  my  last  copy  of  the  “  Kneomium  of  Polly.” 

“Have  you  sold  many  of  these?”  he  asked  coolly. 

“  All  but  this  copy,”  1  replied. 

“  And  what  did  people  say  of  it  ?” 

“That  depended  on  the  purchasers,”  I  rej)lie«l.  “  Sonn*  say  the 
author  is  the  wisest  and  wittiest  man  of  the  age,  and  if  all  knew'  where 
to  stop  as  he  does,  the  W'orld  would  slowly  grow  into  Paradise,  instead 
of  l)eing  turned  upside  down  as  it  is  now.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  say 
that  the  writer  is  a  coward,  who  has  no  courage  to  confess  tln^  truth 
he  knows.  And  others,  again,  declare  the  book  is  worsts  than  any  of 
Luther’s,  and  that  Erjisnnis  is  the  source  of  all  the  mischief  in  the 
^orld,  since  if  he  had  not  broken  the  lock,  Luther  would  never  have 
entered  the  door.” 

“  And  i/ou  think  ?”  he  asked. 

“  I  am  but  a  poor  pedlar,  sir,”  I  said ;  “  but  I  think  there  is  a  long 
Way  l)etween  Ihlate’s  delivering  U])  the  glorious  King  he  knew  was  in- 
iUK*ent — perhaps  began  to  see  might  be  divine,  and  St.  IVter’s  denying 
the  Master  he  loved.  And  the  ijord  who  forgave  I’eter  knows  which  is 
which;  which  the  timid  discijde,  and  which  the  cowardly  friend  of  His 
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foes.  I5ut  tlie  eye  of  iiian,  it  seems  to  me,  may  tiiui  it  impossible  to 
distinguish.  1  would  rather  bo  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  \\\»rms,  and 
under  anathema  and  l>an,  than  either.’ 

“  liold  words  I”  he  said,  to  prefer  an  excommunicated  heretic  to  the 
prince  of  the  ajHJstles  !” 

I  hit  a  shade  passed  over  his  face,  and  courteously  bidding  me  fare¬ 
well,  he  nnle  on. 

The  conversati(Ui  seemed  to  have  thrown  a  shadow  and  eliill  over  my 
heart. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  rider  slackened  his  pace  again,  and 
beckoned  to  me  to  rejoin  him. 

“  Have  you  friends  in  Ihisel  ?”  he  asked  kindly. 

“  None,”  I  replied ;  “  but  I  have  letters  to  the  printer  Frol>enius, 
and  I  was  reeommended  to  seek  out  Erasmus.” 

“  Who  reeommended  you  to  do  that  ?”  he  asked. 

“The  g<MKl  knight  Tlrich  von  Hutten,”  I  replied. 

“  The  prince  of  all  turbulent  spirits  !”  he  murmured  gravely.  “  Little 
indeed,  is  there  in  common  between  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  and  that 
firebrand.'’ 

“  Ritter  Elrurh  has  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
Erasmus,”  I  said,  “  and  thinks  that  his  learning,  with  the  swords  of  a 
few  good  knights,  and  the  preatdiing  of  Luther,  might  set  Christendom 
right.’’ 

“  Elrich  von  lint  ten  should  set  his  own  life  right  first,”  was  the 
n*ply.  “  Ihit  let  us  leave  discoursing  of  Christendom  and  these  groat 
projects,  which  are  altogether  beyond  our  sphere.  Let  the  knights  sot 
chivalry  right,  and  the  cardinals  the  papacy,  and  the  emperor  the  em¬ 
pire.  Let  the  hawker  attend  to  liis  pack,  and  Erasmus  to  his  studios. 
Eerhaps  hereafter  it  will  be  found  that  his  satires  on  the  follies  of  the 
monasteries,  and  above  all  his  earlier  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
had  their  share  in  the  gcHai  work.  His  motto  is,  *  Kindle  the  light  and 
the  darkness  will  dis|K*rse  of  itself.'  ” 

**  If  Erasmus,”  I  said,  “  would  only  consent  to  share  in  the  result  ho 
has  imleed  etmtributiHl  so  nobly  to  bring  about  I” 

“Share  in  what.”’  he  replied  quickly;  “in  the  excommunication  of 
laither  .*  or  in  the  wild  projects  of  Hutten  Have  it  suj>posed  that  he 
appn»ves  of  the  Ci>arse  and  violent  invectives  of  the  Saxon  monk,  or  the 
daring  schemes  of  the  adventurous  knight.^  No;  St.  Paul  wrote 
i\>urtotmsly,  and  never  returned  railing  for  railing.  Erasmus  should 
wail  till  he  find  a  reformer  like  the  apt)stle  ere  he  join  the  Reformation. 
Put,  frieml,”  he  ad«led,  “  I  do  not  deny  that  Luther  is  a  good  man,  and 
means  well.  If  you  like  to  abandon  your  perilous  }»ack,  and  take  to 
Ntudy,  you  may  come  to  my  house,  and  1  will  help  you  as  far  as  1  can 
with  money  and  counsel.  For  1  know’  wliat  it  is  to  be  poor,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  1h*  better  than  a  hawker.  And,”  he  added,  bring¬ 
ing  his  horse  to  a  stand,  “  if  you  hear  Erasmus  maligned  }igain  as  a 
is^wanl  or  a  traitor,  you  may  say  that  God  has  more  room  in  his  king¬ 
dom  than  any  men  have  in  their  schinds ;  and  that  it  is  not  always  so 
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eftsv  for  men  who  sec  tilings  on  many  sides  to  embrace  one.  Ilelieve 
also  that  the  loneliness  of  those  who  see  too  mueh  or  dare  too  little  to 
be  partisans,  often  has  anguish  bitterer  than  the  seulfolds  of  martyrs. 
But,”  he  concluded  in  a  Ionv  voice,  as  he  left  me,  “  be  careful  never 
again  to  link  the  names  of  Erasmus  and  llutten.  1  assure  you  nothing 
can  be  more  unlike.  And  Ulrich  von  Hutten  is  a  most  rash  and  dan¬ 
gerous  man.” 

“I  will  be  careful  never  to  forget  Erasmus,”  I  said,  bowing  low,  as  I 
took  the  hand  he  otTered.  And  the  doctor  roile  on. 

Similarly  graphic  and  vigorous  also  the  meeting  described  by 
another  wanderer  with  Luther  : — 

“  As  we  were  journeying  towards  Wittemberg  to  study  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  at  flena  we  encountered  a  fearful  tempest,  and  after  many 
inquiries  in  the  town  for  an  inn  where  we  might  pass  the  night,  we 
could  find  none,  either  by  seeking  or  asking ;  no  one  would  give  us  a 
night’s  lodging.  For  it  was  carnival  time,  when  people  have  little  care 
for  pilgrims  and  strangers.  So  we  went  forth  again  from  the  town,  to 
try  if  we  could  find  a  village  where  be  might  rest  for  the  night. 

“  At  the  gate,  however,  a  rcspectahle-looking  man  met  us,  and  spoke 
kindly  to  us,  and  asked  w  hither  we  journeyed  so  late  at  night,  since  in  no 
direction  could  w  e  reach  house  or  inn  where  w  e  could  firal  shelter  before 
dark  night  set  in.  It  was,  moreover,  a  road  easy  to  lose;  he  counselled 
us,  therefore,  to  remain  all  night  where  we  were. 

“We  answered, — 

“‘Dear  hither,  we  have  been  at  all  the  inns,  and  they  sent  us  from  one 
to  another ;  everywhere  they  refused  us  lodging ;  we  have,  therefore,  no 
choice  but  to  journey  further.’ 

“Then  he  asked  if  w’e  had  also  iiupiired  at  the  sign  of  the  Hlack  Bear. 

“  Then  we  said, — 

“‘We  have  not  seen  it.  Friend,  where  is  it  ?’ 

“Then  he  led  us  a  little  out  of  the  town.  And  when  we  saw  the 
Black  Rear,  lo,  whereas  all  the  other  landlords  had  refused  us  shelter, 
the  landlord  there  came  himself  out  at  the  gate  to  receive  us,  bade  us 
welcome,  and  led  us  into  the  room. 

‘‘  There  we  found  a  man  sitting  alone  at  the  table,  and  before  him  lay 
a  little  book.  He  greeted  us  kindly,  asked  us  to  draw  near,  and  to 
place  ourselves  by  him  at  the  table.  For  our  shoes  (may  we  be  excused 
for  writing  it)  were  so  covered  with  mud  and  dirt,  that  we  were  ashamed 
to  enter  boldly  into  the  chainber,  and  had  seated  ourselves  on  a  little 
bench  in  a  corner  near  the  door. 

“Then he  asked  us  to  drink,  which  we  could  not  refuse.  When  we 
saw  how  cordial  and  friendly  he  was,  we  seated  ourselves  near  him  at  his 
^  asked  us,  and  ordered  w  ine  that  we  might  ask  him  to 

drink  in  return.  We  thought  nothing  else  but  that  he  was  a  trooper,  as 
he  sat  there,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  hosen  and  tunic, 
without  armour,  a  sword  by  his  side,  his  right  haiul  on  the  pommel  ot 
me  sword,  his  left  grasping  its  hilt.  His  eyes  were  black  and  deep, 
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“Then  he  said,  ‘  I  can  easily  believe  it  is  the  clergy  that  speak  thus.’ 

“With  such  conversation  we  grew  (piite  euniidential,  so  that  iny  com¬ 
panion  took  up  the  little  book  that  lay  betbro  him,  and  l(H)ked  at  it. 
It  was  a  Hebrew  I’salter.  Then  he  laid  it  (piiekly  down  again,  and  the 
trooper  drew  it  to  himself.  And  my  companion  said,  ‘  1  would  give  a 
finger  from  my  hand  to  nnderstand  that  language.’ 

“He  answered,  ‘  You  will  soon  comj)rehend  it,  if  yon  are  diligent: 
I  also  desire  to  understand  it  better,  and  practise  myself  daily  in  it.’ 

“  Meantime  the  day  declined,  and  it  became  (juite  dark,  when  the 
host  came  to  the  table. 

“  When  he  understood  our  fervent  desire  and  longing  to  see  Martin 
Luther,  he  said, — 

“‘Good  friends,  if  yon  had  been  here  two  days  ago,  you  would  have 
had  your  wish,  for  he  sat  here  at  table,  and’  (  pointing  with  his  linger) 
‘  in  that  place.’ 

.  “It  vexed  and  fretted  us  much  that  we  should  have  lingered  on  the 
way;  and  we  vented  onr  anger  on  the  muddy  and  wretchetl  roads  that 
had  delayed  us. 

“  Ihit  we  added, — 

“  ‘  It  rejoices  us,  however,  to  sit  in  the  house  and  at  the  table  where 
he  sat.’ 

“  Thereat  the  host  laughed,  and  went  out  at  the  door. 

“  After  a  little  while,  he  called  me  to  come  to  him  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber.  I  was  alarmed,  fearing  I  had  done  something  unsuitable, 
or  that  I  had  unwittingly  given  some  olfence.  I  hit  the  host  said  to 
to  me, — 

Since  I  perceive  that  you  so  much  wish  to  see  and  hear  liUther, — • 
that  is  he  who  is  sitting  with  yon.’ 

“  1  thought  he  was  jesting,  and  said, — 

“  ‘  Ah,  Sir  Host,  yon  would  befool  me  and  my  wishes  with  a  false  image 
of  Luther !  ’ 

“  He  answered, — 

‘*  ‘  it  is  certainly  he.  Hut  do  not  seem  as  if  you  knew  this.’ 

llicse  cxtnicts^are  lengthy,  but;  perliaps  it  will  be  soon  from 
them  that  the  writer  luis  a  ready  power  of  entering  into  the 
circumstances  of  lier  pages,  and  making  tlic  reader  feel  their 
vivid  interest  too. 

In  the  Diary  of  Mrs^,  Kitty  TrcvyJyaUy  she  has  told  a  story’  of 
the  times  of  Whitefield  and  Wesky.  Kitty  Trevydy’an  is,  in¬ 
deed,  very  much  like  Else  in  the  previous  volume,  and  her 
niother  is  greatly’  like  a  matronly^  bAa ;  but  again  we  eon- 
gnUulate  the  author  upon  the  production  of  a  book  assuredly^  in 
every  sense,  instructive.  Kitty  Trevy’ly’an  is  born  ol  an  old 
Cornish  family,  in  that  then  almost  unknown  and  unex])lored 
piece  ot  England.  She  has  great  eonnoetions,  however,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  so  travels  to  the  great  liabel  of  the  day,  and  secs  and 
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lieara  things  upon  the  road  which  arc  put  down  in  her  diary. 
Perhaps  we  feel  that  tlie  circumstances  of  tlie  religious  life  of 
our  country  are  more  happily  rendered  than  in  the  story  of  the 
times  of  tlie  Reformation.  Wc  sujipose,  indet'd,  that  this  is 
the  story  of  the  different  phases  of  religious  life  and  experience 
in  those  days.  Very  considerably  like  those  of  our  own,  too. 
We  haye  been  well  pleased,  guided  by  our  writer,  to  trayel 
along  to  hear  Dr.  Watts  preach,  and  John  AVesley,  and  George 
Whitefield;  also,  to  note  while  we  have  listened  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character — a  type  man  of  his  time — Dr.  irumden.*  AVe 
are  pleased  with  the  (liristian  appreciation  the  writer  has — and 
it  was  never  more  necessiiry  than  now  to  give  distinctness  to  it 
--of  the  oneness  of  religious  lives  seemingly  separated  by  an 
insurmountable  pale.  It  seems  often  strange  that  minds  in¬ 
tensely  charmiMl  with  diaries  AVesley's  hymns  should  have 
little  appreciation  of  George  Herbert’s  poems,  and  that  an 
audience  iiiovihI  to  rapture  by  tliose  of  AAhitts  should,  perhaps, 
have  little  care  for  either  of  the  other  two.  These  shades  of 
religious  life  and  experience  are  brought  out  with  much  dis¬ 
tinctness,  and  the  relationship  of  all  in  the  meeting  of  other 
characters  very  pleasantly  shown.  It  is  a  fruitful  remark  of 
the  author’s : — 

It  ifofji  seem  to  we  os  if  thnofs  needed  to  he  said  over  enfain  in  a  new 
uuiif  to  taeh  nett'  gene  rat  ton  y  just  as  eren/  spring  has  neir  songs  and  new 
fdossotns. 

% 

Act  we  read  from  what  many  will  regard  as  the  most  important 
j)oint  of  critical  review,  num*  of  the  story  in  this  volume  than  the 
last.  Kitty  Irevylyan  and  her  cousin  Evelyn  are  a  jiair  of 
bright,  Wautiful  (  liristian  girls,  and  the  story  gains  in  interest 
from  its  being  less  broken  in  the  narrative.  A\  e  must  give  to 
our  readers  two  or  three*  of  the  bright  sayings  scattered  through 
this  most  pleasant  b(K)k  : — 


.^t  Heart. —  I  do  nut  see  how  nur  world  can  he  wider  than  just 

so  ar  along  the  path  (ioel  makes  for  ns  as  Ho  clears  the  wav  for  us  to 
-And  1  elo  not  see  that  it  need  he  wider  than  home  and  heaven. 
Jite  (  learness  of  f  tilth. — \\  hat  a  Messing  it  is  that  the  things  we 
are*  dim  ami  donhtfnl  ixUmi  are  only  the  things  half-iratf  np^  and  that 
at  the  very  top  of  all,  all  is  perfectly  clear  and  radiantly  ‘bright ! 

, Puritanism  seems  to  me  a  verv  terrible 
thing  Ihere  IS  just  the  tleath,  without  the  balms  or  the  spiivs,  or  the 
Haiiti  u  sepiiKhre.  Act  )K*rhaps  it  is  as  well  dejul  n*ligi(Uis  should 

KH»k  de;ul.  that  peoph*  may  know  it  all  the  sooner  and  turn  and  seek  for 
Iite  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

1  he  U  orld.  Aunt  Henderson  has  lH*en  talking  to  me  verv'  seriously 
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about  the  dangers  to  which  I  shall  be  exposed.  iShe  says  poor  Aunt 
Beauchamp’s  is  a  thoroughly  careless  family,  and  they  live  (piitein  “the 
world.” 

Does  “the  world”  then  begin  somewhere  between  Hackney  and 
Great  Ormond  Street  1 

Picture  of  a  Dog. — And  Trusty,  feeling  there  is  something  wrong, 
goes  to  the  door  also,  and  also  looks  out  at  the  weath(*r,  and  also  won¬ 
ders,  and  wags  his  tail  in  an  indecisive,  meditiitive  way,  and  returning 
to  the  fire,  sits  holt  vpright  before  it  in  a  cramped  attitude^  staring  va¬ 
cantly  at  the  fla?neSy  and  saying^  as  plainly  as  a  dmj  can^  that  he  can 
make  nothing  of  it. 

Dumb  Creatures. — After  all,  we  are  all  “  dumb  creatures  ”  ajler  a 
certain  point.  Only,  dogs  reach  their  dumb  point  a  little  sooner  than 
we  do. 

The  Present. —  We  sit  stitching  tinsel  fringes  for  the  grand  draperies 
of  the  past,  and  do  not  see  that  all  the  time  we  are  no  better  than  tailors 
working  at  our  own  ])alls. 

George  Herberts  Poetry  and  Charles  Weslefs  Hymns. —  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  Father  and  I  were  alone,  he  asked  me  what  1  thought  Mr. 
Herbert  meant  by  that  poetry. 

1  rej)eated  to  him  tlie  text,  “  Whom  (Jod  hath  set  forth  to  he  a  })ro- 
pitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  that  ue  might  he  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.”  “  J  suppose  that  is  what  Mr. 
Herbert  meant.  Father,”  I  said. 

“Then  if  he  meant  tliat,”  replied  Father,  rather  testily,  “why  couldn’t 
he  say  it  ?  Religion  is  good,  and  riddles  are  good  in  their  way,  hut  I 
don’t  see  the  gocal  of  mixing  them  up  together.  1  shall  never  ho  able 
to  understand  the  pleasure  of  twisting  the  Hihle-texts  into  a  puz/de  for 
the  sake  of  untwisting  them  again,  it’s  rather  hard  on  me,  Kitty,  for 
Tve  taken  more  juiins  than  J  can  tell  to  like  that  stuff,  for  your  Mother’s 
sake.  However,  Mr.  C’harles  Wesley’s  been  a  great  friend  to  me,  with 
his  hymns.  It’s  a  great  mercy  for  me  that  I’ve  fallen  on  times  when  a 
man  may  hear  sermons  as  easy  to  make  out  as  comnmnding  orders,  and 
religious  poetry  as  plain  as  prose.” 

These  quotations  are  quite  sufficient  to  assure  our  readers  of  the 
fulness  of  consecrated  genius  in  this  truly  beautiful  book.  With 
one  little  extract  further,  we  must  close  our  notice  of  this 
book. 


John  Wesley's  Preaching. — On  our  way  home  from  the  chaj)el  to-day 
I  saw  w’here  the  poor  people  go. 

It  was  in  a  great  open  space  called  ]\loorfields.  Thousands  of  dirty 
ragged  men  and  women  were  standing  listening  to  a  preacher  in  a  cler¬ 
gyman’s  go>vn.  We  were  obliged  to  stop  while  the  crowd  made  way  for 
^  thought  it  must  be  the  same  I  heard  near  Bristol,  but 
^hen  we  came  nearer  1  saw'  it  was  quite  a  different  looking  man  ;  a 
small  man,  rather  thin,  with  the  neatest  wig,  fine  sharply  cut  features,  a 
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iiioutli  finn  enouj:li  for  a  ^^oneral,  ami  a  stoiwly  eye  which  soemeil 

to  cnimiiaiul  the  crowd.  L  licit*  llciulersoii  said, — 

“  It  is  .luhii  Wesley.” 

His  iimiiiier  was  very  calm,  not  impassioned  like  Mr.  Whitefield’s  ; 
but  the  |H.*<»jde  seemed  (piite  us  much  moved. 

Mr.  Whitetield  hKikinl  as  if  he  were  jdeadinii:  with  the  people  to  escape 
from  a  dan>rer  he.  saw  hut  they  could  not.  and  would  draw  them  to  heaven 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Mr.  W  esley  did  not  appear  so  much  to  plead  as 
to  speak  with  authority.  Mr.  Whitetield  seemed  to  throw  his  whole 
soul  into  the  |H‘ril  of  his  hearers.  Mr.  Wesley  seemed  to  rest  with  his 
whole  soul  on  the  truth  he  spoke,  and  by  the  force  of  his  own  calm  con¬ 
viction  to  make  every  one  feel  that  what  he  said  was  true. 

If  his  hearers  wtu'e  moved,  it  was  not  with  the  passion  of  the  preacher, 
it  was  with  the  bare  reality  of  the  things  he  said. 

r»ut  they  were  movinl  indeed.  No  wandering  eye  was  there.  Many 
were  weeping,  some  were  sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  would  break,  and 
many  more  were  gazing  as  if  they  would  not  weep,  nor  stir,  nor  breathe, 
lest  they  should  lose  a  word. 

1  wantisl  so  much  to  stay  and  listen.  Ihit  I'ncle  Henderson  insisted 
on  driving  on. 

“The  gfMHi  man  means  well,  no  doubt,”  he  said,  “but  he  is  an  Anni- 
nian.  lie  has  even  published  most  dangerous,  not  to  say  blasphemous, 
things  against  the  immutable  divine  decrees.” 

And  .\unt  llemlerson  said, — 

“  It  might  be  all  very  well  for  wretched  outcasts  such  as  those  who 
were  listening,  but  we,  she  trusted,  w  ho  attended  all  the  means  of  grace, 
hail  no  nml  i>f  such  w  ild  premdiing.” 

Ihit  he  was  not  s|H*aking  of  the  immutable  decrees  to-day,  nor  of  any¬ 
thing  else*  that  happened  long  ago.  He  was  speaking  of  the  living 
(ohI,  and  of  the  living  and  the  ilying  soul,  of  the  Saviour  dying  for  lost 
sinners,  of  the  Shepherd  seeking  the  lost  sheep. 

And  I  am  so  glad,  st»  very  glad,  the  lost  slice])  were  there  to  hear. 

llei'ause  in  I  ncle  Henderson’s  chapel  it  seems  to  me  there  .in*  only  the 
found  shiH*]»,  or  those  who  think  they  are  found ;  and  they  do  not,  of 
course,  want  the  good  news  nearly  so  much,  nor,  ])erha])s  on  tliat  account, 
«lu  they  stH'in  to  care  so  much  about  it. 

1  wonder  it  the  Pharistvs,  when  they  said  our  TiOrd  was  beside  him¬ 
self,  tlumght  his  parables  might  nevertheless  l>e  of  some  use  to  those  who 
tliil  not  (as  they  did)  “  attend  all  the  means  of  grace.” 

M  o  have  rosorviHl  to  ourselves  no  space  for  noticing  the 
Skdehes  of  Chnstum  Li  fe  in  England.  They  arc,  liowever,  of  the 
.^ine  order  as  the  volumes  to  which  wc  have  referred.  More 
iniUH'cnt,  Ix'autiful,  useful,  and  delightful  reading  for  ('’hristiau 
laiuily  circles  w  o  cannot  conceive.  For  the  present  we  give  the 
nulm  to  KithjTrerylyan.  Widely  dillerent.  indeed,  is  the  story 
Mr.  Gillx'ii  tells.  Scuitiinent  and  history  have  nothing  to  do 
w’ith  this  l)e  Frofundis.  Out  ot  the  depths,  indeed  !  as  one  of 
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our  contemporary  critics  has  roniarkcHl,  “  We  are  all  low  ])eople 
here/'  These  two  volumes  arc  a  piece  of  stern  luv-Kaphaelistic 
painting,  more  stern  than  Crabhe—hard  prose.  They  are  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  stream  of  life  in  the  lowest  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Rents  and  Courts.  Let  the  reader  walk  down  any  one 
festering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ^Vbbi'v,  and  he  will  find 
the  theatre  across  whose  stage  ^Ir.  Gilbert  makes  his  low-born 
and  low-lived  actors  to  move.  In  truth,  it  is  the  repulsiveness 
and  the  sadness  of  all  things  narrated  which  prove  the  attraction 
of  the  story.  Love  and  humanity  arc  in  these  pages,  and  very 
real  love  and  humanity,  too,  but  altogether  unlike  the  line 
filagree  work  bearing  tlie  same  name,  surrounding  and  decor¬ 
ating  the  lives  of  the  high-born,  the  intellectual,  aiul  respectable. 
We  are  not  indisposed  to  set  down  to  the  score  of  fault  some  of 
the  extreme  hard  and  unrelieved  paintings  which  it  is  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  delight  to  give  to  us — rather,  p('rhaps,we  ought  to  say,  he 
does  not  indulge  in  atmosphere  enough  for  painting,  lie  engraves 
with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  the  point  of  a  diamond;  if  he  paint, 
then  his  paintings  arc  like  the  most  unrelieved  of  ^lillais’. 
They  call  to  mind  that  picture,  “  T/te  Vak  of  which  held 

the  eve  by  such  a  powerful  fascination  some  years  since  in  the 
Exhihition  of  the  Academy;  and  we  most  heartily  thank  Mr. 
Gilbert  for  this  which,  while  no  doubt  his  most  successful,  seems 
to  be  also  his  most  purposeful  book.  He  is  no  friend  to  the 
present  arrangements  of  the  Poor-law.  We  believe  with  him, 
and  have  expressed  before  now  our  belief  that  it  is  an  execrable 
law\  Life  in  prisons  and  police-courts;  life  in  lodgings,  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  and  high-rented;  life  severely  striving,  often  near  to 
starving;  life  in  the  cold,  the  snow,  the  rain,  glared  upon  by 
the  gin-palace  lights,  gripped  by  the  policeman,  moving  on 
through  every  avenue  of  dodging  or  duty  to  the  hard  ward  of 
the  poorhouse,  and  to  the  pauper’s  grave : — yet  in  the  midst  of 
exceeding  crimes  and  vices,  and  painfully  strenuous  and  afflic¬ 
tive  duties,  exhibiting  such  acts  of  patience  and  self-denial, 
goodness,  and  charity,  and  mercy,  as  seldom  shine  in  elegant 
parlours  and  wxdl-furnished  houses.  These  are  the  unromantic 
subjects  and  aspects  of  life  Mr.  (Libert  has  waiven  into  his 

Eiwerlul  and  touching  tale.  Here  is  a  picture  of  Smith’s 
cuts,  an  ideal  and  typical  place,  which  may  stand  as  re])rc- 
sentative  of  a  thousand  such  in  the  great  metrojiolis — 

A^^aiu,  tlie  dillercnt  localities  were  ti'iiniitcd  with  greater  rapidity  as 
the  class  of  dwelling  was  the  less  suited  to  the  n‘(|uirenients  of  tlie 
amily,  though  more  in  jirojiortion  to  their  jiockets.  I’he  lueehanie,  the 
shopman  who  did  not  sleep  in  liis  master’s  house,  the  dillerent  lower 
subordinates  of  tlie  various  public  ollices,  the  families  of  non-cominis- 
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Kioned  officers  in  the  (  Juanls,  aiul  others  wliose  means  were  proportionate 
to  the  hire  of  a  decent  room,  of  course  had  the  choice  of  the  better  localities, 
while  those  whose  means  Um)  freipiently  represenUul  protracted  starva¬ 
tion,  congregated  together  in  places  similar  to  Smith’s  Itents,  there  to 
seethe  and  fester  and  die.  Did  no  one,  it  may  be  asked,  having  the 
means  of  making  himself  heard,  raise  his  voice  in  the  matter  ?  Did  the 
panK'hial  authorities,  especially  that  portion  of  them  known  as  the  guar¬ 
dians  <»f  the  jKM^r,  not  step  forward  and  claim  j)ublic  attention  to  the  fact 
that  so  mucli  hardship  was  practised  upon  those  unable  to  defend  them- 
Helves  ? — to  the  fact  that  hundreds  were  living  in  a  manner  destructive 
U>  their  health  and  comfort?  They  did  so,  and  elocpiently  enough. 
Hut  for  justice  to  these  |M)or  creatures  they  did  not  apply.  They  siin})ly 
contented  themscdves  with  calling  the  attention  of  the  higher  authorities 
to  the  demoralised  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  certain  localities 
livtsl,  spreading  disease  around  them,  and  increasing  the  }uirish  rates; 
and  in  most  instances  their  appeals  were  responded  to  by  fresh  demoli¬ 
tions  lK‘ing  orden‘d,  increasing  in  still  greater  severity  the  miseries  the 
j>oor  were  alreatiy  labouring  under. 

Let  us  take  Smith’s  Kents  as  the  type  of  a  locality  of  the  kind.  Here 
might  be  found  henling  together  all  classes  of  the  poorest,  from  the 
noblest  s|H*ci!uens  of  integrity  to  the  lowest  of  dishonesty.  Unfortunately, 
with  rare  exce}>tions,  all  were  mon*  or  less,  according  to  their  means,  in 
the  habit  of  drinking,  women  as  well  as  men.  And  was  it  to  Ik?  wondertHi 
at,  that  in  misery  such  as  theirs  they  were  thankful  for  that  which  could 
even  for  a  few  hours  shut  out  the  world  friun  them, — what,  in  their  case, 
was  simply  chlorofonn  to  the  mind  in  pain  ?  Was  it  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  >vife  of  a  soldier,  a  woman  who  had  formerly  been  a  resju'ctahle 
domestic  servant,  reipiired  something  to  nerve  her  to  support  the 
scenes  she  lived  in  and  the  scKu’ety  she  was  com])elled  to  associate 
with  }  Still  more  excusable  was  it  that  the  hard-worked  man  should 
s»H'k  in  the  evening  the  light,  warmth,  and  splendour  of  the  gin- 
pahu'c,  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  the  wretched  stpialor  of  his 
own  lumie. 

Hut  ilegratled  as  the  society  was,  and  as  wretchedly  j)oor,  it  was 
astonishing  to  what  an  extent  charity,  kindness,  long-sulVering,  and  for¬ 
giveness  of  injuries  were  j>ractisod  among  them.  The  ready  manner 
they  would  assist  each  other  in  tnuible,  might  fretjuently  have  been 
|HUi»tett  out  as  a  lesson  to  Ik*  followed  by  those  whose  position  in  society 
was  the  highest,  and  whose  reputation  for  charity  was  justly  honoured. 
If  all  things  are  great  or  small  by  comparison  alone,  the  charities  of  the 
Kents  in  pro{H>rtion  with  their  means  exceeded  a  hundredfold  those  of 
the  I  {oust*  of  Lords. 

Tlioro  is  no  couleur  de  rose  over  tlio  story  at  all ;  there  is  not  a 
syllable  likely  to  charm  a  sentimental  reader.  AVe  even  think  the 
author  might  have  l)t*en  a  little  less  severely  literal  than  he  is. 
None  but  those  to  whom  }K)verty  and  misery  arc  interesting, 
for  themsolve.s  and  for  their  distress,  will  be  very  likely  to  read 
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on  through  many  pages  here ;  but  there  are  pages  of  the  truest, 
deepest  pathos,  though  caused  by  tlie  spectacle  of  the  sutferings 
of  wearers  of  very  homely  garments,  hard  hands,  and  weary, 
worn,  and  unretined  faces.  The  story  is  of  a  hero  dropj)ed  at 
niMit  on  a  washerwoman’s  clothes  barrow,  as  she  is  taking  home 
her  clothes  and  for  whom  she  vainly  seeks  to  obtain  admission 
into  the  Union.  Upon  the  hero  there  is  no  marvellous  mole  or 
mark,  no  mystic  encincture  of  appropriate  scarlet  ribbon  or  gold 
locket;  and  what  is  worse  still,  no  mystic  payments  of  money 
from  time  to  time — a  poor,  rude,  ordinary  little  thing  thrown 
upon  the  loving-kindness  of  a  heart  very  poor  in  worldly  posses¬ 
sions,  but  rich  in  simple  and  uncultured  goodness.  This  is  the 
hero.  Parentage  is  never  discovered,  and  our  artist  describes 
tlie  variegations,  difticultics,  and  disasters  of  this  poor,  ordinarily 
low  life  ;  and  very  interesting  the  story  is.  If  the  reader  have 
a  capacity  for  the  kind  of  observation  this  story  shows,  we 
counsel  him  to  get  it  at  once,  it  will  enlarge  the  sympathies, 
jx^rhaps  give  a  direction  to  them;  it  is  a  most  true  book,  there 
is  no  llattering  of  poverty  ;  as  a  piece  of  litoral  painting  it  is  far 
above  anything  that  ^Ir.  Dickens  ever  attempted,  or  could  per¬ 
form.  There  is  no  caricature,  no  false  liunioui’,  no  twisting  cha¬ 
racter  out  of  its  straightness  for  the  purpose  of  giving  eticct  to 
it,  no  gloss  of  language  ;  all  this  interests  its  audience,  probably, 
while  it  gives  to  the  work,  in  addition  to  its  interest  as  a  work 
of  art,  even  the  character  of  an  authority  on  the  subjects  to 
which  it  refers.  'I'lic  pages  in  which  the  writer  recites  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  ^Irs.  ISparkes,  the  kind  washerwoman,  who  had  brought 
up  our  hero,  and  her  ])rcparation  for  death,  form  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  scenes  we  n'lnembcr  for  a  long  time  to  have  read.  It 
is  too  lengthy  for  us  to  (piotc  here,  but  the  ])icturc  of  the  poor 
woman,  with  a  neighbour  like  herself,  reading  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  the  character  of  Christ  is  very  strikingly 
drawn. 

Apart  from  its  theological  aspect,  the  exqui'^itc  beauty  of  the  Saviour  8 
onaracter  must  be  apparent  to  all ;  but  to  none  (iocs  it  staml  out  more 
prominently  in  relief  than  to  respectable  women  of  th(^  working  classes. 
fl>e  <|nict  resignation  and  j)laei(l  courage,  the  kindness,  love,  and  respect 
He  showed  to  his  parents,  his  dignified  submission  to  bis  fate,  arc  all 
understood  and  apprcciat(‘d  by  thcin. 

After  the  seamstress  liad  read  a  chapter,  the  two  women  would  pause 
and  converse  over  it;  but,  without  the  slightest  irrevereuee,  the  eccen- 
tricity  of  their  remarks  fre<pieutly  approached  the  ludicrous.  ^  ilicy 
with  great  interest  on  Christ  disj)nting  with  th(^  doctors  in  the 
temple,  all  of  whom  they  imagined  to  be  medical  men  of  high  staiuling, 
and  tiiey  pondered  over  bis  humility  in  submitting  without  licsitation  to 
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his  iiiotlier  when  cui'ubk*  ul*  arguing  un  such  abstruse  subjecUs  witli  nun 
of  siu'b  ciiiineiicc.  Another  iucidciil  claiiucd  their  great  atliuiralion  and 
n‘S|Het,  lilt*  curing  of  the  woman  who  bad  been  sulVeriug  from  an  i>Mie 
tif  blood  for  twelve  years.  The  whole  description  of  this  miracle  excited 
their  great  admiration,  less,  perhaps,  for  the  ^^ouderfld  cure  [>erb)nmHl 
than  for  the  manner  <d’  its  performance.  It  \>as  done  in  a  way  which 
told  particularly  on  thidr  intelligence.  'I'liey  jdctnred  to  themselves  tiie 
|KNir  woman  nrgt‘d  by  her  painful  malady  to  seek  the  Saviours  assistance, 
tlnmgh  surrounded  by  the  crowd,  and,  to  spare  herself  the  cruel  uects- 
.sitv  of  explaining  it,  touching  Him  by  tlM‘Jicm  of  His  garment,  in  the 
hojH*  of  receiving  assistance  from  it.  They  thought  id  Him  turning 
round  to  her,  and  while  perfectly  nnderstainiing  Ixdli  her  wish  and  her 
malady,  saying  to  her  in  an  innler  voice,  “  Woman,  thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  uhoh*,*’  explicitly  communicating  to  her,  witlmut  allowing  tlnise 
around  Him  t(»  uialerstand  tin*  precise  uatun*  of  her  afllictiou,  that  her 
prayer  was  granted.  I'ln*  sick  woman  and  the  lame  seamstress  were 
partictdarly  struck  by  this  delicacy  on  the  part  of  t’hrist.  ,\nd  1  have 
often  ♦d>scrve<l  that  the  powt*r  of  ninlerstanding  a  complaint  with  little 
explanation,  is  a  faculty  in  their  medical  adviser  which  is  much  appre- 
ciatcil  by  r**s|K*ctable  w<»nn‘n. 

•*  He  might  have  been,”  said  Mrs.  Sparkes  in  conchisioii,  “  the  s(»n 
«»f  working  peoph*,  but  he  wjis  a  gentleman  in  his  heart  for  all  that.” 

In  Siiiith’s  Ueiits  wore  a  strange  collt*ction  of  inliabitaiits : 
retnrinHl  convicts,  ti  ilcscrted  .soldier^s  wife,  poor,  utt(‘rly  dc- 
prt'sstnl,  broken-down  tradesmen,  professed  tliieves,  tbieves  on 
tin*  slv,  and  in  tbe  dark,  .striving  and  niucb  enduring  poverty.  It 
has  In'cn  Mr.  (iilbert’s  elfort  to  show  liow,  bebind  tbe  .screen  of 
tin*  ilarkcst  lile,  is  usuallv  .some  lamp  i)f  redeeming  tenderness 
and  giHxlne.ss,  showing  tbe  buman  lieart  fretpientlv  in  tlic 
most  lost.  One  unutterable  and  unrelieved  scoundrel  docs, 
iiideiHl,  appear;  not  tbe  greate.st  criminal  of  tbe  Imok,  but,  cer¬ 
tainly,  it.s  cbiefest  .scoundrel — Mr.  Meffy — ti  truly  life-like 
portrait,  bowever.  The  jhk)!*  young  .soldier’s  wife  tinds  her  last 
sad  hours  relieved  and  lightened  by  tbe  returned  convict  Gobby. 
1lt*n*  is  a  pic'ce  of  j)atbo.s  : — 

llie  soldier’s  ptM)r  young  wife,  though  buried  by  the  parish,  had  more 
res|Hrt  .-hown  her.  Hobby  did  all  that  he  could  in  order  that  the 
fimcrnl  >lu»tdd  1h*  as  nnujortuh/c  as  possible,  demima,  for  reasons  which 
we  will  explain  hereafter,  did  not  appear  in  the  matter.  Wla  n  the 
jxH»r  eivainre  was  plaee«l  in  her  eidfm,  (iohhy  took  great  eare  that  the 
inlaiit’s  head  >lu»nld  lean  on  ln'r  arm  and  on  the  left  side,  “  so  that  it 
might  Ik*  neare.si  her  heart.”  He  then  tried  to  get  some  llowers  t(» 
pl»»'e  in  the  e«*lVm,  as  **  they  used  to  do  in  the  part  of  the  winld  he 
tame  from,”  wlu*revt*r  that  might  have  been,  d'he  time  was  winter. 
:uid  iu>  flowers  were  to  Ik*  had,  at  h*;i.''t  not  with  his  limiticl  re.sonree.s 
and  he  bi>nght  some  swt‘et  herbs  instead.  When  it  was  time  to  take 
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till*  ^  j^ravc  he  waited  down  in  tlie  with  the  crowd, 

quietly  smoking  his  j»i[)c.  As  the  body  passed  liini,  as  a  mark  of  ro- 
he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  Ins  pipe,  and  follow(‘d  the  funeral, 
though  at  a  consulerahle  distance.  When  it  arrived  in  the  graveyard, 
Ik*  placed  himself  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  oil*  while  the  service  w’as  being 
road.  He  took  off  his  hat,  but  turned  his  heail  slightly  another  way, 

if  he  wished  it  to  b<;  thought  it  was  for  his  own  convenience  he  diil 
so,  and  n«)t  that  he  was  atti*nding  the  fma‘ral.  When  the  clergyman 
had  finished  (lobby  put  on  his  hat  to  watch  the  gravt*diggers  fill  up  the 
grave.  The  men  apju’ared  in  a  hurry,  and  took  up  full  spailefnls  of 
earth  and  finng  th(*m  heavily  on  llie  cotlin.  X(»ticing  this,  he  advanced 
to  them. 

*•  I  sav,  mates,*' said  ln\‘*yon  need  not  pitch  it  in  so  heavily  as 
tliat." 

“  Ari*  you  afraid  it  will  wake  her  V'  ask(‘d  ma*. 

“  No,  but  it  would  seem  kinder  if  you  did  if  more  ipiietly.” 

‘‘  Did  you  know  her 

“Vos,  well,  and  she  was  as  good  a  creature*  as  ever  livt'd." 

“  1  did  not  know  you  knew*  In*!*,*’  said  the  gravedigger,  using  far  less 
fora*  in  his  work  ;  “  who  was  slu* 

“She  was  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  and  her  husband’s  aw'ay.” 

“  Door  thing,”  said  the  gravedigger,  evidently  totally  uninterested  in 
the  history  of  the  dec(*ased,  but  perfectly  willing  to  sympathise  with  tin*, 
filings  of  her  living  friend.  ‘‘  L^oor  tiling,  that’s  very  bad  though,” 
and  the  conversation  continued  iu  the  same  strain  till  his  work  was 
done.  The  gravedigger  then  commenced  treading  tin*  ground  in,  not 
stamping,  but  doing  it  very  gently,  and  when  lie  had  finished  he 
snKK)thed  the  earth  down  with  Ids  spadi*  with  considerable  care. 
“Thankee,  mate,”  said  (lobby,  when  lu^  liad  finished.  “All  right,” 
said  the  gravcdigg(*r,  cleaning  his  spade  wdth  a  ])iec(*  (d  an  (dd  cotlin  he 
had  picked  uj). 

(lobby  walked  home  sad  enough  ;  he  continued  there  till  the  even¬ 
ing,  ami  then,  iiossibly  thinking  that  a  little  exertion  might  have  the 
effect  of  raising  his  spirits,  lie  took  up  his  bag  and  left  tin*  lion.se.  An 
hour  afterwards  lie  was  seen  near  Iveiisington  Clinreli,  jiressing  his 
wares  on  the  piissers-by.  lie  had  obtained  a  singular  collection  from 
some  merchant,  or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  in  eonsispiciice  of  his 
continued  atU,'ndaiic(*  on  the  soldier’s  wife  for  some  days  past  he  had 
been  unable  to  jirovide  a  new  stock,  and  so  bad  made  a  collection  of  the 
remaining  portions  of  his  (dd  stocks  and  formed  them  into  what,  in 
custom-house  plira-serdogy,  is  termed  a  “  rnmmage  sale.”  A  short 
quotation  from  his  addr(*ss  will  show  the  reader  the  varit*d  character  of 
his  wares : — 


A  collection  of  forty-five  favourite  song.s  sung  ihtium;  iit;i 
*t  indsor,  and  ccjiitaining,  besides  all  the  new  and  fashionable  i 
jntdodies,  the  celebrated  songs  of  ‘  I’d  be  a  butterfly,’  ‘  The  light  g 
(  ^  been  roaming,’  ‘  Cherry 

"fy  heart  and  hib*,’  *  Come  dwell  with  me.’  Also  a  piece  of  gla 
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which  any  huly  wisliing  to  know  the  initials  of  the  man  slie  is  to  inarn 
has  only*  to  breathe  u|>(m  it  and  they  will  immediately  appear  and 
vanish  ajrain  as  soon  as  she  has  seen  them.  This  has  been  shown  to 
the  inemlHTs  of  the  (leolu^neal  Society,  who  declared  it  was  the 
greatest  curio.sity  in  animatt'd  nature.  Likovise  an  entertaininjx  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  newest  riddles  :  ‘  When  is  a  door  not  a  door  ? — When  its 
a-jar.*  *  Why  can’t  a  bishop  cat  his  apron  — llccause  it  ^.joes  a^^iinst 
his  stomach.*  *  When  is  a  man  thinner  than  a  lath  I — Wlien  he's  a 
shavinp:.*  ‘  What  is  the  first  thini^  a  yonn^  lady  does  when  she  goes 
into  church  ? — She  hM)ks  out  for  the  hymns  (^bims).’  ‘  Why  is  an 
oyster  the  most  wonderful  animal  in  nature? — llccause  he’s  got  a  beard 
a»»d  he’s  got  no  chin,  and  he’s  taken  out  of  his  bed  to  be  tucked  in.’ 
‘  Why  is  a  novel  writer  the  most  wonderful  of  men  ? — lleeause  his  tale 
(tail)  comes  out  of  his  head.’  And  forty  others.  The  wlnde  (includ¬ 
ing  all  the  articles  I  have  mentioned)  are  well  adapteil  for  a  long  even- 
ing’.s  amusement,  and  are  now  to  be  sold  for  the  small  charge  of  one 
)»enny.” 

'riicre  is  ])lcnty  of  the  like  inulerial  in  these  ])ainliil,  powerful 
vidunies.  We  are  aware  that,  treated  as  5lr.  (lillu'rt  has 
treated  this  subject,  it  is  usually  eschewed  hy  readers  ol‘ fiction, 
and  supposed  to  he  only  the  proj)erty  of  blue-books  and  coin- 
Tuissioners  ;  but  we  can  imagine  no  one  interested  in  the  con- 
(lition  of  the  j)oor  in  great  cities  wliowill  not  read  w  ith  interest, 
and  thank  him  for,  these  tw’o  volumes,  which  have  an  indivi¬ 
duality  and  distinct ne.ss,  giving  to  them,  at  once,  a  high  place  as 
a  work  of  art,  and  a  record  of  social  facts. 

Imu’  the  two  handsomely-attired  volumes.  Studies  for  Stories, 
we  liave  scarcely  hdt  ourselves  any  space  to  speak.  A  more 
powcrfid  contrast  ludween  these  and  the  tw'o  last  volumes 
brought  imder  notice,  it  is  impossible  to  (U)nceive.  I1u‘  dille- 
vt'uce  is  as  great  as  betwirn  the  farm-yard  and  the  sipiire’s  con- 
s«'rvatory.  lhe.se  Studies  for  Stories  are  graceful  and  elegant,  and 
.^oTm'thing  far  more  and  better;  but  without  those  two  words 
we  could  scarcely,  accurately,  de.scribe  tlieni.  There  is  a  good 
d(‘al  of  Mrs.  Opie’s  well-known  style  and  intonation  in  them; 
)u‘  with  a  crystalline  fault le.ssness  of  language,  and  a  (dear  and 
chaiuiing  appreciation  and  piv.sentation  of  nature  far  higher  than 
any  of  Mrs.  Opie  s  efforts.  I’erhaps  the  name  (  f  31  rs.  Opie  was 
Mjggest('d  to  our  minds  from  the  fact  that  each  story  api)cars  to 
iu' ilim'tcHl  against  the  foibles  and  the  faults  espi'cially  of  the 
voungand  more  intelligent.  We  could  think,  and  c.speciallv 
u  tb('  knowledge'  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  (^nc  of 
our  most  aecoinpli.slicxl  mistresses  of  emotion  and  ver.se,  that  they 
have  lu'en  written,  perhaps,  some  years,  and  liave  received  some 
few  roc'ont  touches  from  the  more  experienced  pen.  Mostly, 
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they  chronicle  the  liiglicr  order  of  scliool-girl  life,  and  a  more 
mceful  present  for  a  young,  intelligent  girl  we  could  scarcely 
expec’t  to  find.  Tluiy  arc  quiet,  but  polished,  with,  frequently, 
the  traces  of  an  incisive  power,  which  turns  the  story  indeed 
into  a  study.  The  reader  will  be  very  well  aware  of  this  when 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  JD/  Grraf-a/dif^s  Picture.  In  Dr. 
Deanc^s  Governctis,  the  author  turns  the  tables  on  that  class  who, 
while  they  have  demanded  and  deserved  a  large  share  of  consi¬ 
deration  and  sympathy,  have,  ])erliaps,  been  too  much,  in  many 
instances,  the  potted  creatures  of  a  somewhat  meretricious  sym- 
T/ic  Stolen  Treasure  is  a  very  })owerful  study,  and,  ol‘ 
stories,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  characters  sre 
etched  out  with  great  clearness,  sustained,  tliroughout,  with 
great  independence,  and  all  seems  as  much  the  hiding  as  the  re¬ 
vealing  of  power.  A  mere  glance  through  the  volumes  assures 
the  reader  of  the  skill  of  the  writer,  in  a  department  of  which 
these  two  volumes  afford  only  a  feeble  indication,  (diaracter 
and  scenery  are  sure,  some  day,  to  sliine  side  by  side  in  pages 
which  will  immeasurably  transcend  thes('  volumes  in  their 
power  and  effect,  although  they  may  not  exhibit  more  than  these 
do  the  })urity  and  discipline  of  the  author’s  mind  ;  the  high 
purpose,  combiiK'd  with  the  good  sense,  in  the  intention,  and  the 
softened  and  perfect  repose  of*  the  style. 


pathy. 
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A  S  we  may  jmesume  our  readers,  especially  at  this  moment, 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  intention  of 
an  encyclical,  we  shall  assure  them  that  the  heading  we  have 
given  to  this  paper  much  more  accurately  describes  the  character 
of  the  book  which  suggests  it,  than  the  title-page  of  the  volume 
itself.  E.ssaf/s  on  Itcliyion  and  Lite raf are,  indeed  !  Yes,  and 
truly  the  essays  are  neither  wanting  in  learning  nor  in  vigour; 
to  say  this  is  quite  needless,  after  it  is  understood  that  they  are 
wited  by  Dr.  ^fanning.  Dut  if  we  could  whisper  in  Dr. 
Manning’s  ear  we  should  say,  ‘‘  Is  this  quite  a  truthful  dcsigna- 
“  tion  of  them  ?  ”  We  might  as  well  describe  Voltaire’s 
ictionary  as  Essays  on  lleligion  and  Literature,  or  Tom  I ’nine’s 
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Age  of  Rcawn,  or  Volnoy^s  Jitans  of  Enijarcs^  or  a  tliousaud 
other  such  works,  which,  indeed,  reter  to  matters  of  reiio^ion  and 
literature — literature  being  used  lor  a  purpose',  and  religion 
Iw'ing  Kubinittcxl  to  a  process  of  desiccation  and  dissolution.  Wo 
have  long  ceased  to  suppose  that  Dr.  .Manning  has  gained  in 
truthfulness  by  his  adoption  into  Home:  the  wiliness  of  his 
church  is  manifest  enougli  in  the  volume  before  us.  You  order  a 
volume  of  Essays  on  Religion  and  Lifrraftirr,  and  you  lind  its 
pages  are  taken  up  witli  insolent  attacks  u])on  Ih’otcstantisni, 
arguments  to  show  that  llomish  legends  and  fictions  should  all 
be  received  in  good  laith  ;  and,  most  amusing  of  all,  nearly  a 
hundred  pages  devoted  to  the  showing  that  tlu'  constitution  ol* 
modern  Knglish  soi'iety  should  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  rocon- 
strurted  to  ])lcasc  th('  men  who  have  letslij)tlie  leash  of  Kinpiri' 
wherever  they  held  it,  who  cursed  and  crushed  tlie  Netherlands, 
turned  Spain  from  a  first-rate  lunpire,  in  the  van  of  i‘hiropc, 
into  a  nest  of  beggars  and  brigands;  inadi*  Uoine,  and  all  its 
dcjx'ndcncies,  the  st'at  (»f  filtli,  wretchedness^,  and  poverty  un¬ 
utterable,  and,  in  fact,  have  been  ever  industriously  kee])ing 
up  a  scaffolding  lor  putting  hack  the  hand  of  the  hour  on 
the  great  clo(‘k  of  hunianitv.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
devote  much  s])ace  to  the  book,  hut  wo  shall  give  to  our 
readers  sullicicnl  evidence  of  tlu'  character  of  this  valuable 
document.  We  have  not  been  able  to  read  it  without  some 
feelings  of  bitterness,  .some  feelings  too  of  the  utter  helpless- 
TU'.ss  and  hopelessness  i»f  the  world,  subjected  to  the  periodical 
incubation  of  such  i)leasaut  dt)ctrine  from  the  brains  and  lips  of 
men  of  action  and  t'liergy.  The  hook  would  he  most,  exhilara- 
tingly  amusing,  in  fact,  if  it  did  not  strike  us  rather  as  profoundly 
sad.  'Fhe  amusing  as])cct  of  it  is,  first,  in  its  ])retentiousnrss; 
it  seems  there  exists  in  Home  a  society  called  the  Aradctny,  or 
the  Academta  of  the  Catholie  religion,  a  literary  institution,  coni- 
po.sed  of  g('ntlemen — Papists  of  course — who  meet  together  to 
entertain  each  other  by  reading  jdeasant  papers  on  matters 
c\sptH‘ially  iMTtinent  to  the  business  of  the  Ikipacy. 

J  liings  have  gone  on  so  swimmingly  with  the  affairs  of 
Ivomanism  tlie  last  few  years  in  Knglaiui,  tliaf.  Cardinal  Wise¬ 
man*  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  establish  some  such 
dangi'rous  amusement  for  the  Catholic  gentry  in  this  ctmntry. 
'Fhe  thing  may  ])erhaps  be  described  as  an  association  forni^ 
for  the  pur]x>se  of  studying  the  best  means  of  making  fire¬ 
works  for  the  setting  cui  fire  of  Protestant  haystacks  and 


•  It  is  ncccss.nry  to  remark  that  this  paper  was  in  tvne  before  the  death 
of  the  Cardinal. 
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farms.  This  is  scarcely  how  it  strikes  the  gentlonion 
themselves;  what  they  principally  see,  apparently,  is  that 
they  are  persons  of  ability.  The  essays  before  us,  as  we 
have  said,  have  ability ;  still  it  is  only  their  inischievous- 
ness  that  makes  them  remarkable.  The  volume  belbre  ns  has 
no  more  ability,  if  so  much,  than  an  averau^e  number  of  either 
of  our  more  eminent  quarterly  reviews  ;  but  it  is  the  production 
of  this  Anti-1  h’otestant.  Pyrotechnic  Literary  Society;  the 
pretentiousness,  as  we  have  said,  is  remarkable.  Tliere  is  no 
literary  society  among  the  better  known  in  England,  which 
could  not,  from  its  contributed  papers,  annually  produce'  a 
volume  as  striking  as  this  ;  making  an  allowance  for  the  de¬ 
duction  of  arrogance,  insolence,  impudence,  and  assumption, 
which  always  form  a  pleasant  cruet  of  condiments  for  literjiry 
handicraft. 

The  next  thing  which  struck  us,  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  volume,  was  its  sad  side.  Here  we  tind  a  (duster  of  men, 
united  togidher  in  the  sacred  and  holy  bonds  of  calmly  in¬ 
tolerant  bigotry,  beneath  the  leadcrsliip  of  Dr.  Manning.  VVi' 
have  bec'u  long  coming  to  our  present  feeling  of  utter  hostility 
to  Dr.  Manning;  his  works,  his  sermons — when  he  was  a  nuunber 
and  Archdeacron  of  the  English  (^liiircdi — have  been  such  a 
bkssing  to  us  ;  the  searcdiing  subtilty  of  his  intellect  in  thos(* 
performances  was  so  tempered  by  the  no  less  searching  sanctity 
and  penetration  of  holy  thought;  the  eloquence?,  so  purely 
chaste;  the  knowledge,  so  blissful,  vast,  and  varied;  tlie  copious 
and  admirable  use  and  application  of  every  part  ol‘  the  Word  of 
Dod  ;  tlie  not  less  copious,  nor  less  admirable  use  of  the  clioic(?st 
words  of  the  choicest  of  the  Fathers ;  the  deep,  hallowed,  and 
pitiful  sympathy  for  every  mood  of  misery,  and  especially  of 
dn;  the  animating,  yet  subdiu'd,  and,  th(?refore,  more  preciously 
inspiring  invocations  to  a  life  of  holiness ;  the  sustenance  for 
the  obscure  life  and  the  sympathy  with  it,  the  nice  analysis 
ol  all  secret  sins,  secret  diflicultics  in  the  religious  course.  AH 
these  characteristics,  and  we  doubt  not  many  others  not  to  Ix' 
mentioned  here,  have  made  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Manning  pruu'- 
less  in  their  preciousness  to  us,  overflowingly  evangelical,  alive 
m  every  sentence  with  love  to  the  Saviour,  intense  in  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  worth  of  every  soul.  Models  of  perfect  Imauty, 
models  ot  perfect  majesty,  there  they  are — and  in  the  volume 
hoforc  us, — there  he  is.  It  is  a  mournful  gratification  to  us  thai 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  Ih’otestantism  made  him  what 
he  was,  and  the  Chimdi  of  Home  has  made  him  what  he  is.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  play  off  anv  words  of  satire  or  8(;oru 
^pon  one  who  is  vencraliie  bv  what  he  has  been  to  our  yiind 
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in  some  ot*  its  best  Sabbath  moods ;  but  we  are  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  permit  bis  amazing  departure,  not  merely  from  the 
Anglican  liierarcby,  but  from  liberality,  generosity,  and 
nobility  of  sentiment  into  the  mere,  hard,  intolerant  ascetic, 
to  pass  unnoticed,  shall  we  say  unreproved.  Our  readers 
have  not  failed  to  notice  his  utterances  during  the  last 
few  years  in  liome,  and  in  many  parts  of  England.  Of  all 
the  jK'rverts,  or,  to  be  polite,  and  to  use  the  term  better-likwl, 
converts,  to  the  Church  of  Uome,  not  one  beside  J)r.  Man¬ 
ning  seems  so  entirely  to  have  lost  all  relationshij)  to  his  former 
life  and  alh'C'tions.  A  most  loving  regard  to  old  companions 
and  old  scenes  comes  over  ])r.  Newman’s  mind  frecpiently. 
Dr.  Manninir  seems  to  have  unnatured  himself.  Of  those  traits 
of  the  higher  Christian  life,  abounding  especially  in  all  the  four 
volumes  of  his  sermons,  his  innumerable  publications  since  he 
has  been  in  Dome  do  not  furnish  one  illustration.  He,  at  anv 
rate,  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  lose  in  devout  ness  by  (piittinj^ 
Protestantism.  Put  the  man  himself  is  matchless;  the  sanctity  of 
his  character  seems  to  have  turned  into  a  wiry,  nervous  tcauicity 
— nay,  we  do  not  express  ourselves  too  strongly  when  we  say,  into 
a  hard  inalignitv,  not  onlv  against  evervlhing  of  Protestantism 
and  Anglicanism,  but  everything  English  too.  II is  sermons  on 
Ivadesiastical  subj(H*ts,  published  recently,  show  that  hehascpiitc 
us  truly  abandoned  his  ])at  riot  ism  as  well  as  his  Ih’otestantism. 
Meantime,  the  nature  of  the  man  is  as  intensely  alive  as  ever: 
it  seians  not  to  be  the  same  nature,  but  it  is  all  alive.  No 
man  realizes  to  us  the  Monk  more  than  Dr.  Planning,  'fherc 
is  a 
and 

along  like  a  water  of  life,  bearing  the  words  of  life,  has 
hunleiusl  into  ice-like  consistency.  tJiir  readers  will  charge  ns 
with  mixing  metaphors — ^^just  now  it  was  iron,  now  it  is  ice;  wo 
want  a  tigiire  to  ex]>ress  the  combination  of  these  two,  and  wc 
have  it  in  that  nuKlern  invention  in  which  iron  is  made  to  do 
the  work  t>f  glass,  and  glass  of  iron,  and  both  to  blend  together 
in  a  sid)stance,  alas!  not  transparent.  There  is  not  a  man 
living  Protestant  England  needs  more  to  dread  than  this  man, 
P(>sscssih1,  we  Indieve,  of  stupendous  ambit iousness  of  character ; 
not  at  all  of  the  vulgar  (piality  of  ambition,  but  an  intense 
earnestness,  and  desire  for  dominion  over  opinions  and  souls, 
and  a  steady  resolution  to  make  coherent  and  organic  every¬ 
thing  he  touches,  'fliis  medieval  man — this  August inian  monk 
— has  a  dangerousness  about  him  much  more  to  be  dreadtxl 
than  that  of  the  wily  and  sensuous  Wiseman.  We  turn  over 
the  jxiges  of  Wiseman’s  various  works,  and  we  see  the  shallow 


ubic|uitous  intlexibility,  a  liichelieu-like  ironness  ol‘  purpose 
intention.  That  river  of  character,  which  flowed  of  old 
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sybarite  of  letters — to  suppose  that  he  had  convictions  sucli  as 
have  stirred  ii})  the  deeps  of  Planning’s  nature  would  be  impos¬ 
sible— the  Cardinal  has  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every 
science  without  mastering  any.  11  is  memory  and  his  imagi¬ 
nation  are  cliambers  full  of  all-attractive,  and  graceful,  and 
curious  things.  AVe  suppose  no  word  of  his  ever  went  very 
deep  into  any  nature — a  true  picture  of  Rome's  elioicest 
Pontiffs— a  kind  of  I)e  Pledicis  in  his  easy  and  careless  appre¬ 
hension,  and  use  of  manifold  gifts.  A  statesman,  too ;  but.  a 
statesman  of  the  senses.  On  tlie  contrary,  in  all  that  Planning 
has  done,  not  a  trace  of  ornament  makes  its  appearance;  little 
illustration,  and  tliat  of  the  plainest ;  but  his  words  plough  up 
dec'ps— a  right  genuine,  earnest,  learlid  man  ;  a  man  with  an 
awful  jK)wer  of  making  all  things  in  earnest  round  about  him, 
magnetizing  all  things  out  of  half-hcartednoss,  while  Wiseman 
drives  on  the  chariot  of  his  genius  over  all  subjects,  at  home  in 
paintings,  statues,  medallions,  sciences,  ethnologies,  literatures. 
A  elicerful,  jolly,  good-looking,  bibulous  kind  of  mortal.  A 
sort  of  monk,  who  conies  eating  and  drinking.  hhidently, 
the  thin,  gaunt  form  of  Planning  stands  in  the  high  way, 
with  outstretched  linger,  and  says  to  everybody,  “sell  all  tluit 
thou  hast  and  purchase  that  lield  !  ” 

Weliave  devoted  far  more  words  than  we  had  intended  to  these 
remarks;  but  we  shall  deem  them  scarcely  thrown  away  if  they 
serve  to  set  before  our  readers  clearly  the  man — tlie  c'ditor  of 
this  volume — we  believe,  the  most  fearful  and  malignant  foe  to 
Protestantism  now  in  Phigland.  He  will  neither  allow  J*a])i8t8 
themselves  to  sleep,  if  there  were  any  danger  of  tliat,  nor  will 
ho,  we  trust,  permit  Protestants  to  sleep.  Wi^  believe  w'o  do 
not  read  him  at  all  wrongly  wlien  we  describe  him  as  a  man 
not  likely  to  shrink  from  any  amount  of  danger  foi*  himself,  and, 
therefore,  not  at  all  unwilling — pei  liaps  rather  pleased — to  plunge 
circumstances  around  him  into  collision. 

The  W’ords  we  have  used  will  j)ropare  our  readers  for  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  volume  before  us  ;  emanating  from  the 
house  of  one  of  our  most  respectable  publishers,  a  house,  by 
prescription  and  hereditary  right,  careless  wdiether  it  publish 
the  Neology  of  the  J^Jssat/s  and  liemew.s,  the  Infidelity  of  (k)lenso, 
or  the  Ultra-montanism  of  Planning,  it  will,  of  course,  insinuate 
itself  into  innumerable  hands,  wlio  would  never  receive  it  did 
its  title- j)age  bear  the  imprint  of  Plessrs.  Rums  and  Lambert,  or 
Thomas  Richardson.  This  was,  of  course,  very  well  known 
when  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Plessrs.  Longman.  PVe  have 
already,  a  little,  indicated  the  real  material  of  the  volume,  far 
from  wanting  in  interest.  Cardinal  Wiseman  contributes  a 
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j)U|x»r  in  addition  to  the  inaugural  discourse  on  “The  Truth  of 
suj)|K>s(‘d  liCgendsand  Fables,”  a  large  ]K>rt  ion  of  which  isdevotcnl 
to  the  defence  of  the  story  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  virgins,  who  met  their  inartyrdoni  at  Cologne,  and  the 
Canlinars  analysis  of  the  matter  exhibits  considerable  ingtaniity, 
scholarshi|),  and  even  plausibility.  There  is  wisdom,  p('rhaps, 
in  his  remark,  that  in  our  treatment  of  these  old  myths  wc 
“  should  proccHHl  in  the  same  way  as  people  who  seek  for  gold. 
“  A  man  goes  to  a  gold  field,  and  tries  to  obtain  gold  from  aurife- 
“  rous  sand;  suppose  he  took  a  sieve  full,  and  said  at  once,  ‘It’s 
“  ‘all  rubbish,*  and  threw  it  away,  he  might  go  on  for  a  long  time 
“  and  never  get  a  grain  of  gold.'* 

Iiiit  if  lie  knows  how  to  set  to  w(n*k,  it  h(‘  washes  wliat  he  ohtains, 
pieks  nut  grain  hy  grain,  and  puts  hy,  he  gets  a  small  Inward  of  rral 
genuine  g<*ld  ;  ainl  nolxMly  deni«*s  that  when  many  such  sujiplies  are 
put  together  they  make  a  treasure  of  sterling  m(*tal.  So  it  is  with 
these  legendary  aeeounls.  'fhey  are  m*ver  altogethia*  falsehoods — 1 
will  not  say  never,  hat  rarely.  WheneviT  they  have  an  air  of  liistory 
alumt  them,  the  ehanees  are  that,  hy  examining  and  sifting  IIkmo  well, 
wt*  may  get  (»ut  a  eertain  amount  of  real  and  solid  malmial  for  history 


This  is  very  ingenious,  but  Dr.  Wisemun  knows  very  wtdl — who 
could  know  bi  tter  than  ho!'' — that  Rome  noithor  asks  you  to  sift 
nor  ]>ennits  you  to  sift.  You  arc  not  allowed  to  find  the  grains 
of  gold  for  voursolf:  you  must  take  the  whole  siovofull  of  sand 
with  what  two  or  throe  grains  of  gold  there  nniy  be  in  it,  and  you 
must  fall  down  and  adore;  and  truly  llis  Kininence  goes  in  for 
the  wliole  thing.  The  good  pi'ople  of  (diartres,  it  seiniis,  have 
a  very  ])rccious  relic,  which  excites  all  the  reverence  and  devo¬ 


tion  of  our  belii'ver.  And  what  do  our  renders  suppose  the  relic 
isy  Fven  La  (Itvtnixc  dc  la  Sainfe  llrr(/e!!!  Yes,  says  His  Fmi- 
nence,  “  a  tunic  which  was  suj)posed  and  believed  to  have  been 
“  worn  by  the  Dlessed  Virgin,  her  under-clothing,  and  was  of 
“  cour.si'  considered  most  valuable  from  having  been  in  contact 
“  with  her  jiure  virginal  flesh  I”  Fmincncy  says  tliat  such  a 
relic,  he  supposes,  requires  strong  ])roof  that  it  is  a  relic;  he 
even  admits  that  in  all  jKiints,  perliaps,  you  cannot  prove  the 
relic  ;  but  never  fear  ;  he  sets  to  work,  and  he  gives  to  us  the 
pnMTSs  of  historical  proof  that  La  ChemiHO.  dc  la  Sainlc  J7m/c,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  (!hartres,  is  no  hoax,  but  the  real  thing 


it  purj)ort8  to  be.  ^\  e  cannot  put  our  own  feelings  even  into  rela¬ 
tionship  wrarcely  by  the  force  of  imagination  with  this  prepos¬ 
terous  nonsense.  .Miracles,  he  informs  us,  were  wrought  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  relic  in  past  ages ;  and  “it  is  even  on  record 
“  that  the  Chevalier  mm  pear  ct  mm  rc])rorhe  went  to  (!hartrcs 
“;wnr  ^e/aire  f^rheiniser  before  he  went  to  war.**  !  !  !  ! 
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After  this,  readers,  like  ourselves,  will  take  a  good  long  breath. 
Suppose  the  thing  to  be  the  thing  it  purports  to  be ;  we,  in  fact, 
are  no  relic  worshippers  ])articularly  ;  we  have  no  irreverence 
in  our  nature,  we  believe,  tor  thein;  and  a  veritable  relic,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  might  be  to  us  an  ob  ject  of  interest,  possibly  an  object  of  real 
affection;  but  all  the  tlieory  of  Rome  is  embedded  in  sueli  notions 
^  these — its  claims  to  miraculous  efiicacy.  These  relics  are  the 
centres  of  lying  wonders,  and  tliis  precious  instance,  whieli  l)i-. 
Wiseman  fyroves  to  be  autheatie,  is  one  of  his  illustrative  grains 
of  gold.  Nor  this  alone.  Dr.  Wiseman’s  capacity  for  belief  is 
refreshing  in  these  days  of  scepticism.  Our  readers  remember 
the  man  against  whom  Sydney  Smith  cautioned  liis  friends  at  an 
evening  party :  I  advise  you  to  take  care  of  that  man,  ho  bi'lieves 
nothing;  only  just  now  I  heard  him  speaking  disrespe(^t fully 
“ofthcISh)rthPole.”  Probably,  it  will  seem  as  gross  an  innovation 
upon  established  usages  of  thought  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  il‘  we 
speak  disrespectfully  of  some  of  his  myths.  We  believe  that 
the  relics  of  Romo  are,  to  many  Romanists,  facts  as  establisln'd 
as  the  existence  of  the  North  Pole,  and  this  faith  in  themecpials 
that  of  the  worlhy  young  sailor  who  brought  home,  to  Iiis  mo¬ 
ther,  a  piece  of  it  for  a  clothes-])roi).  The  good  Wiseman  is 
really  (piite  immeasurable  in  his  capacity  for  belief,  lie  has  no 
doubt  that  he  has  seen  the  veritable  head  of  St.  Jolni  the  Paptist. 
It  would  seem  that  the  church  of  St.  Si  1  vostro  in  Rome  has 
one  part  of  it,  the  (^ithedral  of  Amiens  another  part.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  has  inspected  these  two  portions,  and  it  is  a  gn'at 
satisfaction  to  his  Kminency’s  mind  to  find  tliat  they  lit.  Ii 
seems  there  is  a  third  portion  in  (denoa,  and  this,  he  believes, 
would  make  the  thing  exactly  cnmplete.  We  must  ])ermit 
him  to  give  lus  own  version  of  the  process  by  which  liis 
mind  reached  its  present  state  of  calm  and  satisfaction  witb  re- 
feroiicc  to  this  blessed  relic.  It  will  give  to  our  readers  an  idea 
of  Dr.  Wiseman’s  method  in  dealing  with  legends  and  relics. 
Ho  refers  to  a  ])aragraph  from  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Mandevillc, 
referring  to  the  disposition  of  these  ])arts  of  the  head  of  St. 
•John,  and  very  gravely  assumes,  and  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
they  have  continued,  at  any  rate,  in  good  preservation  trom  the 
time  ol  the  ancient  traveller.  Here  it  is  : — 


When  the  hVcnch  came  to  Romo,  they  found  S.  Silvestro  so  nsofid  .m 
hiiilding  for  public  purposes,  that  they  continued  to  hold  it,  but  per¬ 
mitted  the  nuns  to  occupy  some  rooms  near  the  church.  1  was  in 
Ihunc  while  they  were  still  at  my  titular  cburcli,  aud  went  to  visit  tlie 
uuns  attached  to  it.  Their  guests  asked,  “  Would  you  not  like  to  s(m* 
nnr  relic  of  S.  John ? ”  I  said,  Certainly  1  should;  pcrliajis  J  slinll 
uever  have  another  opportunity.”  1  do  not  suppose  it  had  been  out  ol 
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tiM'ir  house  for  hundreds  of  years.  Tliere  is  a  eluipel  within  the  con¬ 
vent  which  the  nuns  of  S.  Pinlentiana  consider  a  sacred  oratory,  huvinjr 
a  iniracidous  picture  tluTe.,  wliich  they  arc  luiich  attacluvl :  and  in 
this  tliey  kept  tlie  shrine.  On  examination  I  found  that  there  wa^  mt 
part  of  the  lica<i  except  the  Inick.  It  is  said  in  the  extract  I  have 
read  to  you  that  the  front  part  of  the  head  is  at  Koine;  hut  it  is  the 
hack  of  tlie  skull  merely ;  the  rest  is  tilled  up  with  some  stunin*:  and 
silk  over  it.  The  nuns  have  hut  a  thinl  of  the  head;  and  the  assertion 
that  they  pretcinl  to  possess  the  lu'ad,  which  travellers  make,  is  clearly 
false.  I  can  say  from  my  own  (KUilar  inspection  that  it  i*  hut  the  third 
part — the  hack  part,  which  is  the  most  interestinu:,  hecause  there  the 
stn»ke  of  martynlom  fell.  I  was  c<‘rtainly  ,i?lad  of  this  fortunate  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  verifying  the  relic. 

Sunetime  afterwards  I  was  at  Amiens.  I  was  very  intimate  with 
the  late  hisliop,  and  sptmt  some  days  with  him.  One  day  he  said  to 
me,  “  NVoidd  you  wish  to  see  our  head  of  S.  John  ^  es,’’  I  replieil, 

‘‘  I  should  much  desire  it.”  **  Well,”  lie  said,  “we  will  wait  till  the 
aftenuKUi ;  then  1  will  have  tin*  urates  of  tin*  cathedral  dosed,  that  we 
may  examine  it  at  lei.Niire.” 

\Ve  dined  early,  and  wtuit  into  the  cliapcd  of  the  Klesse*!  Saeranu'iit, 
where  the  relic  was  expost'd,  with  candles.  After  sayini^  )»rayers,  it 
was  hrou,i;ht,  and  1  had  it  in  my  hands;  it  was  nothiin;'  hut  tin*  mask, 
the  middle  and  hack  porti^nis  heini;;  totally  wanliiiL:^.  V»>u  conhl  almost 
trace  the  expression  and  character  of  the  countenance  in  the  hony  struc¬ 
ture.  It  was  of  the  same  size  and  colour  as  the  ptudion  which  I  had 
seen  at  S.  Pudentiana  ;  hut  the  remarkahle  tiling;  ah<mt  it  is  that  there 
are  stiletto  marks  in  the  face.  We  an*  told  hy  h'athers,  that  ilerodias 
stahU'd  the  head  with  a  h<Mlkin  when  sin*  i^ot  it  into  her  hand,  and  Iktc 
are  the  marks  of  such  an  op(*ration  visible.  You  could  ahm)>t  say  that 
you  had  seen  him  as  he  was  alive.  I  have  not  se('n  tin*  third  fra;.rment, 
Imt  I  can  hardly  ihmht  that  it  is  a  portion  i)f  the  sann*  head,  and  tliat  it 
would  comprise  tin*  parts,  the  chin  and  the  jaw’,  l»ecans(‘  then*  is  no 
lower  jaw  in  the  fnmt  part,  which  is  a  mere  mask.  'I’ln*  only  other 
claimant  is  (ienoa,  and  its  relie  1  have  not  seen.  Kut  this  is  exactly 
the  |K>rti(Ui  allotted  hy  .Mandeville  to  that  city.  1  hav(‘,  howevi'r,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  p(*rs»)nally  verifying:  two  of  the  ndics,  (*ach  of  wliicli 
tHuuprises  a  thinl  part  (d’  the  head,  leavini;  for  tie*  otlu*r  remainder 
exactly  the  place  which  our  old  traveller  allots  to  it. 

No  words  from  us  arc  luv'dcd  after  tliis;  for  liis  own  sake,  we 
rioht  heartily  trust  Dr.  Wiseman  believes  all  the  legends  lie  luus 
attemptinl  to  invest  with  such  an  array  of  learning  and  of  jirool. 
It  is,  to  us,  ot  some  imjKirtance  to  notice  that  this,  among  other 
things,  is  Koinanism,  and  that  to  doubt  here,  or  to  attempt  to 
analyse*,  would  exjKise  the  oflieious  unbeliever  to  all  the  anatlie- 
matizing  the  Pope  has  re(‘ently  put  forth  in  his  celebrated  ency¬ 
clical.  Ihese  matters  are,  how’ever,  among  the  innocent  thillg^ 
of  this  volume,  at  wdiich  we  could  very*  well  afford  to  laugh* 
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Before  we  close  wc  must  proceed  to  more  gnive  and  dangerous 

”“we  have  already  reuiarked  upon  tlie  spirit  and  temper  winch 
I  on  the  W'hole,  to  pervade  the  volume ;  especially 

Time  ik°l !!»  Wlter  i„  .l.icl,  ,U.  rficer.  Dr.  Me;.- 

*•  '  nc'iks  This,  we  must  remind  him  and  his  co- religionists, 

us  'll  rather  favourable  indication ;  it  would  seem  to  betray 
Se  esistence  of  a  knowledge  and  sense  adverse  to  that  tone 
J  exultation  and  conttdcnce  in  which  they  are  pleased  to 
socak  of  the  triumphs  ot  the  I’apacy,  and  the  '•  /'* 

tSaiitism.  Hr.  Planning  expresses  hiinselt  in  the  lollowing, 
which  wc  cite  as  a  succession  ol  pleasant  aphorisms ; 

Protostiuitisui  as  a  religion  is  dead.  ,  ,  , 

The  Protestant  Ueforniatioii  has  roacliod  its  three  Imududth  \i.ir. 

It  has  run  the  career  which  is  usually  permitted  to  a  heresy 

/'toirdm/  Protest,, ot!s,n  I, os  reoehe.l  its  te,o„.  a  rehomo  ,t  o,,.;, 

he  soi'l  hariihl  to  exist,  for  its  troos/oroiotioos  ore.  surh,  t  ,ot  ' 
fni'imeotoni  'Cliristiooiti/  which  poss  omler  its  mime,  wioijit  he  ihsoome  - 
•Sr  /Smit  RehiroJs.  It  has  eeas.-d  to  he  a  detin, te  and  mtel hgihle 
formofspirituareonvietion,  or  of  intellectual  thought. 
form  of  polities,  as  a  plea  for  social  hostility  to  he  Catholic  ^  • 

ami  for  revolutionary  diplomacy  against  the  Catholic  Clmri  i 
Now,  as  a  form  of  religion  or  of  intellectnal  thoug,hl  it  i. 

Protestantism  has  not  heen  able  to  perpetuate,  much  less  to  1  • 

itself.  In  (Jermany  it  has  passed  olf  into  partial  or 
Neologv:  in  Swit/.crland  ami  France,  extensively  into  hoc  in.  nisin  n 
Kaglaml  into  a  congeries  of  irreconcileahle  heterodoxies,  whic  i  au  i  . 

thol  os  the  Cotholic  Chne-h  stomls  ot  this 
hool  the  ooh,  icitoess  for  uoitij  of  flit  h,  so  in  ten  i/eorsU  will  ^ 
lose,/  ,is  ti'e  ooh/  Dicioe.  eimlcocc,  on, I  therejore  the.  only  certo, 
ivithontt/y  for  the  inspirotioti  and  canon  o  f  ffoltf  St  nptm  e. 

It  is  II  lUsliioii  with  Romanists,  inid  Ih-.  ^laniiin’j  is 
lion  to  the  fashion,  to  make  a  false  statement,  am  ten  ‘ 
and  flourish  over  the  statement  as  an  illustration  o  riu-  ^ 
of  thiims.  l)r.  :\Ianning  must  know— of  course  he 
utter  follv  it  is  to  refer  to  the  books  ot  (.olenso,  as  an  \  ‘ 

tiou  that^the  An-lican  Reformation  has  “  reached  its  ^ 

“  development  in  the  denial  ot  the  inspiration  am  an  ic  - 
“  of  the  sacred  books.”  He  says,  “  it  is  precisely  here  tut  c 

“  last  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  ,y 

“  rationalistic  infidelitv  which  has  robbed  1  rotes  an 

“of  its  belief  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  boj-iniim^  to  pdlmy 

“  descend  from  hij^h  places  upon  Rnglaml.  ^Lortlon  of 

the  purpose  of  showing  that  Protestantism,  as  an  a. 


\ 
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€5vangt‘licul  faith,  is  dead  amongst  us;  it  suits  Dr.  Manning’s 

nKjsi.'  to  siiy  it.  Yet  the  eonsentaneous  unity  of  the  IHsliops 
leir  exclusion  of  Dr.  Colenso  from  their  dioceses,  and  the 
protest  of  the  greater  number  of  the  thousands  of  the  clergy,  are 
wrtainly  indications  of  a  tolerable  strength  of  unity  of  iaith ; 
and  we  arc  not  to  be  made  to  believe  that  Dr.  .Manning  is  so 
ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  Protestant  Germany  is  in  the  plight 
of  unlH'lief  he  so  joyfully  describes.  We  should  be  as  just  as 
he  is  if  wo  described  his  whole  chundi,  pontiff,  bisliops,  and 
priests,  as  falling  away  from  the  faith  because  the  Ahhe 
liumennaisMron/.s*  r/rt  Ilrlicrer  obtained  a  large  and  startling 
acceptance  in  Prance,  Kngland  and  Ami'rica,  itself  an  eloquent 
infidel  rhapso<ly,  its  author  a  member  and  a  minister  in  the 
Ilomish  Church.  Put  insolence  and  misrepresentation  are  not 
grave  matters.  The  volume  contains  two  ])a])ers,  one  by  Father 
tfukeley,  on  “The  Position  of  a  (\itholic  Minority  in  a  Xon- 
“  Calludic  Country the  other  by  a  layman,  Kdward  laicas, 
“  t  hi  Christianity  in  llelation  to  Civil  Society.”  The  paper  hy 
Father  t  )akeley  contains  some  choice  gems.  Thus,  we  read 
what  the  Catholic  thinks  of  himself  and  his  church,  and  whut 
he  thinks  of  us 

'flu*  position,  then,  to  l»e  realised  is  this:  we  (^xTiioiacs  are,  hy  the 
grace  of  (iod,  ehildren,  whether  hy  inheritaneo  or  adoption,  of  tin* 
Church  which  is  the  soic  (Uid  exclusive  ilcposiiurji  on  earth  (tf  eternal  and 
immutahlc  Truth:  nor  alone  the  passive  reet‘ptaele  of  that  truth,  hut  its 
ordaine<i  guardian  and  active  dispenser.  HV  neither  share  aur  tre(isnre^ 
mtr  diride  aur  claims,  with  anv  other  religious  hodv  whatever,  fho 
inqK)sing  of  the  pretensions  of  other  bodies  «loes  not  even  a)»proaeh 
the  limits,  far  less  invade  the  provinee  and  threaten  the  majesty  of  our 
pren»gative:  the  mast  arthadax  af  their  aj)ini(tns  does  not,  in  one  and 
that  a  most  important  sense,  came  a  whit  nearer  to  our  Truth,  titan  the 
wdtlest  anti  mast  fattattcal  of  their  doctrinal  innortdions.  We  elaiiu 
their  agreement  as  an  impressive  eoineidenee,  we  appreciate  it  as  an 
iiule|Hmdent  te.stimony;  but  xve  utterly  diseanl  it  as  a  point  of  eeelesias- 
tieul  assimilation. 

Apiin, 

l»ut  it  is  peculiarly  painful  to  his  best  instincts,  when  even  the  rights 
for  xvhich  he  is  com|K*lled  to  battle  are  but  the  phantoms  of  his  true 
claims.  Here  are  we,  in  this  country,  the  treasurers  and  guardians  of 
the  eternal  Truth,  the  iidieritors  of  the  original  Religion,  the  members 
of  that  Church  xvhose  ancestry  alone  is  royal,  whose  pedigree  alone  uii- 
UrnisluMl,  and  whose  relations  with  the  world  she  has  to  coiupier  are 
alone  mifetteriMl  by  the  boundaries  of  human  em|>ire,  and  indepeinleiit  (»f 
the  thictuations  of  human  caprice — here  art:  wc,  I  say,  through  the 
eftW'ts  of  that  misery  which  is  proverbially  the  parent  of  unnatural 
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cinlitions,  compelled  to  cast  in  our  tot  inth  those  separatists  of  jiesterdaii^ 
mn  in  their  lanjest  comprehension  and  minutest  intersection  ;  mih  tho 
rejected  of  the  n^’ected,  the  ollshoots  of  the  dissevered  hraneh  ;  witl»  the 
f»utors,  liowever  unconscious,  of  heresy  douhly  distilh'd,  and  tlie  vic¬ 
tims  of  schisint  wice  divided  ;  and  compelled  t(»  tidnk  it  i;ain  if  we  can 
get  anywise  into  port  by  tlie  aid  of  a  towag;e  so  rude,  or  under  a  con¬ 
voy  so  sliahhy.  Certainly  it  is  an  abject  position  h)r  the  (^ueen  of  the 
nations  and  the  Bride  of  the*  Lamb. 


When  it  is  remembered  that  the  ra])ists  in  this  country  are 
where  they  are  exactly  because  tliose  separatists  of  yesterday” 
— thost)  “rejected  of  the  rejected” — “those  liiutors  of  heresy” 
— “thosi>  ott-shoots  of  the  dissevered  branch” — in  a  word,  l)is- 
senters,  and  especially  Dissenters  of  the  ( V)n‘j^re<i^ational  deno¬ 
minations,  Independent  and  Baptist,  striijif^led  earnestly  and 
perilously  for  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Hill,  when  Catholics 
were  almost  unable  to  struggle  for  themselves,  this  un¬ 
graceful  and  insolent  language  becomes  ungrateful  enough  ; 
indication,  however,  of  the  spirit  which  survives  in  Home. 
Somewhat  inconsistently,  however,  this  insolent  })ervert  says : 
— “  We  cannot  help  being  brought  into  constant  relations, 
“special  to  ourselves,  with  this  alien  and  2>owerful  majority;” 
and  then,  throughout  other  sentences,  he  avows  the  duty  of 
the  Catholic  to  stand  entirely  aloof  from  all  who  do  not  share 
the  faiths  and  the  follies  of  himself  and  bis  (‘o-rcligionists. 
The  following  language  is  entertaining;  if  we  supposed  the  man 
capable  of  using  sucli  language  at  all  likely  to  l)e  moved  by  so 
very  silly  Lnd  simple  a  question,  we  might  ask  him,  bow  far  his 
Master  and  ours  would  endorse  these  sneers  about  heretics  and 
schismatics,  denominations  and  persuasions  ? — 

lliiis,  while  forced  to  aj)[)ly  the  vcu(3rablc  name  of  a  C'hurch  to  that 
great  religious  .S(;cicty,  the  queen  of  all  the  sects,  though  but  a  sect, 
which  in  this  nation  and  its  dependencies  usur|)s  the  ]dace,  assumes  the 
titles,  atVects  the  privileges,  and  aj)propriates  the  revenues,  of  the  ancient 
and  righttul  Church  of  Lngland,  we  are  jireeluded  from  a|)plying  to  our- 
Si'lves  in  popular  jiarlancc  any  loftier  appellation  than  that  of  “  the 
tatholic  body.”  While  using,  in  a  certain  .sense  correctly,  of  heretics  and 
schismatics  who  arc  our  fellow-citizens  and  comjntnions  in  distress^  the 
i^iiuih/e  and  endcarnai  title  of^'‘  brethren  f  ice  are  ohliijed  so  far  to  fid! 
at  irith  the  ven/  defectire  nofiims  of  religious  bn»therh(>(Kl  which  prevail 
around  us  as  to  call  our  own  true  brethren,  and  the  fellow-ludrs  with 
aiir>el\es  ol  the  (Christian  promi.ses,  by  so  cold  a  title  as  that  ot  our 
^“"religionists.”  While  eonqdimenting  those  motleji  forms  of  hetcro- 
llcneoHs  error  which  prevail  outside  with  the  inat/nijici  nf  appellation  oj 
‘  creeds  f  we  must  needs  hear  without  protest  the  faith  of  the  saints  desiff- 
mited  as  a  “  denomination  ”  or  a  “  persuasion.^' 
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What  a  bat !  what  a  mole !  "rubbiiio:  in  darkness  and  nij^ht,  this 
Protestantism  is,  so  stupidly,  blindly,  holding  on  to  its  belief 
that  religion  is  not  an  (H'clesiasticism,  but  a  life  and  a  faitli  iu 
the  heart.  From  these  persuasions,  however,  whieh  ^Ir. 
Oakeley  has  with  so  much  audacity  uvowcmI,  emerges  what,  per¬ 
haps,  may  regard  as  the  chief  end  of  the  book,  and  what  may 
our  readers  sin)jK)se  is  that  cliief  end  as  avowed  by  Mr.  Lucas, 
in  his  essay  on  “Christianity  in  relation  to  Civil  Society*:'”  AVliy, 
the  end  is  the  discussion  of  the  question,  as  to  the  “  best  means 
“  of  Hsimj  the  secular  arm  in  support  of  the  spiritual  jmirerf^  'flic 
paper  of  Mr.  Lucas  is  a  very  remarkable  paper;  it  is  a  plea  for 
turning  the  world  upside  down,  that  Popish  priests  may  get  a  hit 
of  bread.  Christianity  and  Papacy,  we  scarcely  need  remind  our 
readers,  are  convertible  terms;  in  this  paper  they  are  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  remarkably  so.  Mr.  Lucas,  for  the  purposes  of  liis  own 
argument,  throws  over  the  term  charch,  and  of  course  the  term,  the 
l*apacy.  lie  ado|)ts  tlie  designation  of  tlie  ‘‘OneUniversal  ( )rgan- 
ized  Society.”  I  le  argues  that  tlie  one  universal  organised  society 
has  existed  from  the  birth  of  ( 'hristianity,  “that  it  must  needs 
1h*  inde|X'ndent  of  civil  government.”  Referring  to  what  Rom¬ 
anism  has  done  and  obtained  in  Kngland,  he  says,  ])erha])s  with 
t<H)  little  reserve,  “  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  bold  poliiw  has 
Uvn  the  successful  one  in  Fiiigland.”  In  these  few  concisi'  sum¬ 
mary  sentences  we  have  given  the  pith  of  this  ])api‘r,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  authority  beneath  which  the  volume  is  published, 
we  have  describ(‘d  to  us,  ])robal)ly,  tactics  of  Rome  in  the 
politics  of  our  country.  We  shoulcTscout  with  scorn  tlu^  possi- 
liility  of  danger,  did  we  not  painfully  feel  that  we  an?  living  in 
an  agi^  of  remarkable  religious  inditference,  when  almost  the 
only  spiritual  vitality  amongst  us,  of  a  large  and  energetic  cha- 
aeter,  is  this  ancient  snake,  so  inlinitc  in  its  coil,  so  tenacious  in 
its  life,  so  unpierceable  in  its  scaliness,  so  ambitious  in  its  daring. 
HO  proud  in  its  crest,  so  deadly  in  its  fang.  The  volume  to 
which  we  liave  thus  briefly  called  attention  will,  to  those  who 
tlo  not  watch  Romanism  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  seem  to  he 
tlu'  utterance  of  madness.  Our  I’cflection  rather  is,  how  assunMl 
these  men  must  lie  of  their  position  in  the  mind  of  our  country, 
when  they  dare  to  publish  a  volume  setting  forth  and  defending 
the  wildest  dreams  of  Popish  fable,  and  avowing  with  insolent 
bravado,  yet  with  logical  calmness,  the  most  daring  dreams  oi 
Popish  ambiti  ju,  exjK'cting  to  find  for  both,  in  our  own  land,  not 
only  reception,  but  applause. 
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IT  is  very  natural  that  a  coiip^regation  should  desire  to  receive 
and  retain  some  memorial  of  a  minister’s  labours,  and  in  this 
dav  the  facilities  for  production,  and  for  circulation,  are  so 
multiplied,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  every  minister  attempts  to 
speak  not  only  from  the  pulpit,  but  in  print.  This  will,  in  a 
measure,  account  for  our  reception  of  a  work  from  Mr.  Dale, 
upon  that  famous  and  glorious  subject,  which  taxed  to  its  ut¬ 
most  the  large  learning  of  Dr.  Owen,  in  that  copious  exposition; 
which  strained  the  quaint  and  puritanic  fervour  of  (louge,  which 
opened  itself  to  the  nice,  if  often  needless,  refinements  of  Moses 
Stuart,  which  furnished  food  for  the  more  rationalising  treat¬ 
ment  of  Olshausen  and  Ebrard,  and  for  the  wise  and  delightful 
prelections  of  dear  and  venerable  dohn  Brown,  not  to  mention 
a  crowd  of  other,  and  some  not  inferior  names.  ^Ir.  Dale  is  too 
modest  to  invoke  comparison  with  any  of  these  his  predecessors, 
although  naturally  the  reception  of  such  a  book  prompts  the 
question,  what  does  it  add  to  the  stores  already  on  our  shelves, 
or  in  wdiat  \vay  does  it  give  to  those  stores  a  more  popular  and 
compendious  rendering  ? 

This  work  of  Mr.  Dale’s  is  excellent  and  cultivated  speech, 
but  we  too  often  feel,  while  we  read,  that  the  words  of  cur  author 
drift  him  away  from  the  Epistle  upon  a  stream  of  general  state¬ 
ment  ;  we  feel  that  the  text  has  furnished  him  with  a  subject  upon 
which,  discursively,  he  treats.  He  does  not  sufhciently  search 
what  is  ‘‘  the  mind  of  the  spirit.”  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  the  discourse  upon  the  dignity  of  man,  founded  upon 
the  quotation  from  the  eighth  Psalm,  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  that  writer 
docs  not  quote  it  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  dignity  of 
man,  but  to  show  that,  while  “  we  see  not  all  things  put  under 
man,”  w’e  see  Jesus,  and  find  the  Psalm  realised,  and  only  realised, 
in  him.  Thus,  Mr.  Dale  says,  and  the  quotation  fairly  illustrates 
his  style  and  method  : — 

The  dignity  originally  conferred  upon  human  nature,  may  he  illustrated 
in  several  particulars. 

(i)  According  to  the  Jewish  faith,  this  mat<*rial  universe,  whatever 
Ollier  purposes  were  to  be  answered  by  it,  was  made  for  man ;  to  be  his 
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homo,  to  (lovolop  his  |»liysioal  powers,  to  stimuhito  liis  intilloctual 
faoultios,  to  1k‘ a  tost  ami  disoipliiic  of  liis  moral  oliaractor.  'I'liis  was 
the  ohl  faith  of  .lowish  patriarohs,  and  propliots,  and  psalmists;  and 
it  is  miiio.  I  refuse  to  he  reduced  to  the  same  rank,  to  lu‘  placed  in 
the  same  order,  as  the  cattle  that  hrowse  on  the  hills,  or  the  li>h  that 
peijple  the  sea.  I  iissert  my  sitpremacy.  1  believe  that  1  have  received 
fnuii  the  hai»d  of  (owl  crown  and  sceptre,  and  that  althouL,di  other 
designs  may  1k‘  accomjdished  hy  the  existence  of  the  material  and  living; 
things  around  me,  they  are  intended  to  serve  me.  The  sun  shines,  (hat 
I  mav  siH*  the  mountains  and  the  w<km1s  and  the  flashing  streams,  and 
that  *1  may  do  the  work  hy  which  1  live.  For  me,  the  rain  falls,  and 
the  dews  silently  distil, — to  cherish  the  corn  which  gnms  for  my  food, 
to  s<dteii  the  air  I  breathe,  and  to  keep  the  beauty  of  the  world  fresh 
and  bri^jht  on  which  I  rejoice  to  look.  The  music  of  the  birds  is  f(>r 
me,  and  the  perfume  of  lh»wers.  For  me  it  was,  that  fc>rests  grew  in 
ancient  times  and  have  since  been  hardened  into  coal  ;  for  me,  there  are 
veins  of  iron  and  of  silver  pem‘t rating  the  solid  earth  ;  and  for  me,  there 
are  rivers  whose  sands  are  gold.  The  beasts  of  the  earth  were  mi'ant 
to  do  my  work  ;  sheep  and  oxi*n  are  given  me  for  food.  Fire  and  hail 
and  the  stormy  wind  wen*  meant  to  serve  me.  1  hav<*  authority  to 
compel  the  very  lightning  to  1m‘  the  messenger  of  my  thought,  and  the 
servant  (»f  my  will.  Man  is  plae<‘d  over  the  works  of  (Jod's  hands;  for 
those  works  were  meant  to  minister  to  man’s  life,  man's  culture,  and 
man’s  happiness. 

(2)  Man  can  understand  (Jod’s  works.  He  can  trace  the  ]»aths  of 
the  planets ;  can  calculate  the  rapidity  of  their  motions ;  can  see  the 
divine  wi.Mlom  in  the  succession  of  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and 
harvest.  He  studies  the  structure  of  animals;  knows  the  place  .and 
the  uses  of  lone,  and  mus:*le,  and  nerve;  perceives  the  purposes  to 
which  U*ast,  and  bird,  and  tish  are  unconscimisly  led,  by  the  guidance 
of  instinct;  di.scovers  the  mutual  relations  and  int(‘rdependence(d‘ all  the 
multifarhms  races  of  living  things.  Manifestly,  this  intidligencc  confers 
on  man  a  great  superiority  over  all  the  unintelligent  works  of  the  divine 
jH>wer.  To  him,  not  to  them,  are  n'vealed  the  secrets  of  their  nature, 
and  the  end  of  their  existence. 

(3)  Hut  In*  has  a  third  and  still  higher  claim  to  supremacy.  Man 
was  ma»le  in  “  the  image  of  (iod.”  In  the  creation  which  surrounds  us, 
then*  are  marvellous  manifestations  of  the  divine  attributes.  A  power 
to  which  we  can  give  no  other  name  than  Omnipotence,  a  knowledge 
which  we  cannot  but  call  infinite,  a  wisdom  whose  depths  are  unfathom¬ 
able,  and  an  inexhaustible  goodness,  are  revealed  in  the  heavens  above, 
and  in  the  earth  In'iieath.  Hut  in  man,  (iod  has  given  existence  to  a 
creature  in  whom  we  recognise  not  merely  the  operations  (d*  the  divine 
attributes,  but  the  ottnhutes  thcmselres^  though  in  a  h‘ss  n(d»le  form  and 
an  inferior  tlegree.  lliere  is  the  manifestation  of  wisdom,  of  j»ower,  and 
of  love,  in  the  other  works  of  (Jod;  but  in  man  there  is  w  isdom  itself, 
|Hmer  itself,  love  itself. 

(4)  Again,  the  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  stars  are  bound  by  haws 
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of  which  they  are  unconscious,  and  uhich  tlioy  cannot  transgress;  and 
the  movements  of  the  lower  animals  arc  guided  by  impulses  and  instincts 
over  which  they  have  no  reasonable  and  moral  control.  Hut  man  is  like 
(jod  in  this, — that  he  possesses  freeilom  to  choose  the  objects  of  his 
life,  and  the  means  by  which  he  will  secure  them.  Let  the  iron  chain 
of  necessity  bind  all  things  besides — the  eagle  in  her  daring  Hight,  the 
tumult  of  the  ocean,  the  dance  of  the  spray,  the  rush  of  the  winds,  the 
furv  of  the  storm — the  will  of  man  stands  erect,  confronting  and  defying 
alfaiithority  and  all  power.  No  outward  force  can  compel  it;  no  in¬ 
ward  necessity  bind  it.  The  foundations  of  that  throne  on  which  the 
human  will  has  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  cannot  be  shaken 
by  the  tremendous  energies  which  rend  asunder  the  everlasting  hills. 
A  solitary  man  can  stand  against  a  million  ;  they  may  torture  his 
physical  frame  till  he  cries  aloud  in  his  agony,  but  the  whole  force  of  a 
great  empire  has  been  met  and  mastered  by  the  will  of  a  «piiet  scholar 
and  of  a  feeble  woman.  (lod  has  given  to  the  human  will  the  power  of 
refusing  to  bow  before  Ilis  own  greatness,  and  of  disobeying  llis  own 
(xmmiands. 

This  imperial  faculty  it  is,  beyond  all  others,  which  stamps  man  as  the 
rightful  master  of  the  world,  lie  alone  has  this  indispensable  attribute 
of  sovereignty.  All  creatures  besides  are  in  bondage  to  irresistible  law; 
he  alone  has  received  the  gift  of  freedom.  “Thou  crowiiest  him  with 
glory  and  honour,  and  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of  Thy  hands  ;  thou 
hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet.” 

This,  this,  was  God’s  idea  of  huim^i  nature ;  and  hence,  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  reasonableness  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  true  that  man  is 
lower  than  the  angels  by  the  limitation  of  some  of  his  faculties  ;  but  he 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God  ;  bis  moral  attributes  corresjK>nd  to  the 
divine  perfections,  he  had  the  gift  of  moral  freedom,  he  was  made 
supreme  over  that  order  of  things  to  which  he  belongs,  even  as  (Jod  is 
supreme  over  all. 

^  admirably  said,  yet  it  has  little  to  do  in  expounding  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 


It  is  only,  we  believe,  by  a  close  and  careful  reading  of  any 
book  of  sacred  Scripture,  that  we  become  aware  of  its  breadth 
and  majesty.  The  perception,  therefore,  in  any  book  of  a  more 
coniprehensive  and  illimitable  scope  and  grandeur  of  intention, 
will  arise,  probably,  simply  from  the  eye  being  more  intently 
axed  upon  it,  even  as  the  microscope  will  give  forth  revelations 
irom  a  grain  of  sand,  or  an  insect,  apparently  unexpressed  by  a 
fwk,  or  an  eagle.  It  does,  nevertheless,  seem  sometimes  that 
to  the  Hebrews,  being  placed  nearly  at  the  close  of 
the  J^'riptures  of  truth,  is  like  a  summary,  an  epitome,  an  index, 
ft  unicising  of  all.  As  an  argument  for  Christian  truth  and  re- 
'dation,  the  only  Epistle  which  compares  with  it  is  the 
'pistle  to  the  Romans,  but  this  is  addressed  to  the  Pagan  world, 
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and  to  those  to  wliom  it  had  to  Ix' demonstrated  that  (iod  inter¬ 
fered  for  the  world  at  all  in  the  way  of  revelation  and  redemp¬ 
tion.  Tlie  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  is  addresstnl 
t4)  those  to  whom  this  is  matter  of  course — to  those  who  lu  lieved 
that  (i(Kl  had  unveiled,  and  was  unveiling,  but  who  had  to  Ik‘ 
assun‘<l  and  certiHedthat  Hhrist  and  his  truth  were  an  unveilin^^ 
in  harmony  with  all  previous  autlientic  revelations,  founded 
on  them,  growing  out  of  them.  Thus,  the  Kpistle  becomes,  indeed, 
the  AjKK  ulypse  of  all  the  a^es.  Its  ^reat  seminal  principles  con- 
uun  the  true  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  an  arj^ument  unfoldin<r, 
from  the  lirst  grand  sentence  to  tlie  close,  God,  in  all  ages  reveak'd 
and  revealing.  It  is  a  Divine  treatise  on  the  procession  of  per¬ 
fectibility — God  perfecting  in  all  economies,  (lod  perfecting  in 
individuals,  God  perfiTting  in  his  revelation  of  himself,  God  per- 
firting  in  the  incarnation,  atonement,  and  work  of  the  Messiah: 
all-sutlering,  shown  thus  in  all  ages  to  be  the  active  energy 
perfiH'ting  the  living,  individual  soul. 

This  Kpistle  contains  everything;  no  other  of  the  books  of 
the  New  T  estament  is  so  gorgeous,  or  calls  up  such  a  chain  of 
lofty  and  magniticent  ass(K*iations.  It  is  the  exposition  of  tlie 
svml)olism  of  the  Jewish  Churcli.  Hut  for  it,  confessed! v,  the 
heraldrv  and  ritualism  of  that  Ghurch  would  be  without  a  kev, 
and  to  us  without  a  meaning,  Mr.  Dale  very  truly  says: — 


The  tiewish  (Jiristiaiis  oidy  needed  these  l)rief  liints  to  reeall  to  their 
minds  tlie  eentral  and  suj>reine  figure  of  their  ancient  worshij).  At 
once,  the  High  1‘riest  stood  before  them  with  Ids  uniipie  sanctity,  his 
high  prerogative  of  entering  once  a  year  into  tlie  IdddtMi  sanctuary 
where  for  ages  tliere  was  a  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine  prc'senci*.  aiul 
where  he,  the  representative  of  the  whole  nation,  of  the  meanest  and 
most  guilty,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  and  holiest  among  tluun,  stood 
in  an  awful  sense  face  to  face  with  (iod.  They  saw  in  him,  in  the  (dlice 
he  hehl,  in  the  duties  In'  discharged,  this  great  fact  visibly  set  forth — 
that  man  was  not  dt'iued  acct'ss  to  (iod  :  even  when  they  had  grievously 
sinned,  when  they  were  sutVering  dreadful  chastisements  for  their 
oft’eiuTs — their  countrv  desedate,  their  cities  burned  with  fire, — still  the 
High  1  Viest  went  into  the  Holy  of  holies,  and  (iod  permitted  him  to 
ap|>n'ach  the  mercy-seat.  And  the  priest  who  was  thus  suffered,  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole  people,  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  flehovah, 
was  not  an  angel,  but  a  man;  not  a  sinless  man  either,  but  compassed 
akmt  with  infirmity  like  the  weakest  of  his  race.  He  had  to  com¬ 
mence  the  solemnities  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  by  divesting 
himself  of  his  gorgeous  robes,  and  offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
himself  and  his  family,  acknowledging  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  so 
telling  the  nation  that  a  sinful  man  might  draw  near  to  (iuil. 

Wo  have  read  its  wonderful  words,  have  drank  in  its  tones  of 
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richeloquence  until  the  profound tliouglit which  gave  the  bodyand 
the  form  have  been  lost ;  it  gives  the  law  of  biography,  strikes 
at  once  upon  the  source  of  all  human  greatness.  Everything 
is  in  this  great  epistle ;  in  some  of  its  compact  sentences  are 
dogmatically  folded  the  rejoinder  to  many  modern  errors  and 
heresies,  close  and  brief;  and  while  the  apostle  holds  Ids  light 
over  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  Hebrews,  lie  slieds  a  side 
light  upon  the  darkness  of  the  speculations  of  Eaganism.  It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  this  most  illustrious  production. 

In  all  which,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  ordinary 
congregations  of  modern  days  could  feel  any  great  interest. 
The  marvel  grows  upon  us  that  our  forefatliers  could  have 
listened,  and  really  did  listen,  to  the  ample  Talmudical  and 
Hellenistic  learning,  and  all-involving  comprehensiveness  of 
exposition  of  Dr.  Owen.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  l)ale\s 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  popular,  even  occasionally  elocpient. 
His  hearers  are  never  fatigued,  nor  is  their  strength  taxed  by 
attempts  to  fathom,  or  to  enter  upon  some  of  those  wonderful 
expressions  involving  insight  and  experience  so  subtle  and  deep, 
strewn  so  amply  along  the  pages  of  this  Epistle.  The  language 
is  always  clear,  practical,  and  earnest.  He  seems  to  us  unable 
sutHciently  to  realise  the  Jewish  people,  and  this  gives  often  an 
appearance  of  coldness  where  he  attempts  to  bring  the  sanctuary, 
the  types,  and  the  persons  more  immediately  to  the  eye.  Yet 
his  auditors,  while  the  exposition  is  going  on,  —the  preacher 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  one  elucidatory  text, — will  feel  that 
most  of  the  neighbouring  texts  and  departments  of  the  subject 
have  a  light  thrown  upon  them.  The  pages  are  not  encum¬ 
bered  by  any  needless  criticisms,  and,  as  we  have  intimated,  if 
the  volume  in  some  measure  falls  below  our  expectation,  it  is 
perhaps  because  the  ambition  of  our  author  selected  a  subject  of 
such  exceeding  and  commanding  majesty — as  we  have  ])ointed 
out—so  comprehensive  and  exhaustive,  and  so  naturally  com¬ 
pelling  the  eye  to  wander  to  the  shelves  where  repose  the  arms 
of  the  groat  soldier-scholars  who,  through  so  many  years,  ag(‘s 
even,  have  attempted  to  wrestle  with  this  great  and  noble 
theme. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  the  subject  of  much,  we 
venture  to  think,  needless  criticism ;  that  its  authorship,  or  its 
onginal  language  can  be  absolutely  settled  seems  impossible, 
but  it  has  strong  internal  evidence  that  it  is  from  the  inspired 
nnnd  ol  Paul,  and  that  it  was  written  in  (Ireek — for  (In'ck  had 
be,  even  for  Hebrews,  the  vulgar  tongue.  Most  pro- 
^bly,  in  it  our  Lord  spoke  and  Matthew  |)enn(Hl  his  Gospel. 

^t,  perhaps,  if  the  mind  of  Peter  consented  to  receive  some 
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rhetorical  j^race  and  clothing  from  the  accomplishment r  of  Luke, 
this  Epistle  may  have  received  similar  aids  ;  but  the  mind  of 
Paul — his  method — pervades  it ;  the  process  of  tlie  logic,  and  the 
argument ;  the  successive  coil  of  one  word, — in  its  many  folds 
and  amplifications  Ix'aring  the  reader  along  to  the  close  of  the 
great  argument. 

There  are  two  or  three  j)oints  on  which  we  think  ^Ir.  Dale 
might  have  dilated  with  great  service  to  the  age,  and  esj)e- 
cially  with  reference  to  some  of  its  jx)pular  and  growing  heresies 
— it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  there  is  a  chain  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  against  many  nsj^cts 
of  the  myth  theory.  This  has  never  been  stated  so  well, 
though  without  any  s[)ecial  reference  to  this  Epistle,  as  by  Mr. 
Hinney,  in  his  truly  admirable  sermon,  ‘‘  The  Law  our  School- 
“  master.”  Indeed,  this  fonns  the  central  argument  of  tiie 
Epistle.  Mysteries  in  ritualism,  in  history  and  biography,  are 
unhH*ke<l  by  Christ ;  a  divine  succession  of  instances  close  and 
coherimt,  so  close,  coherent,  and  pertinent  as  to  defy  any  sup- 
|K^sition  of  mere  hapjx'ning,  is  made  to  find  natural  and  easy 
solution  by  reference  to  him.  This  was  the  point  the  writer  had 
in  view : — You  Hebrews,  1  ask  you  whether  your  symbolism 
is  not  a  veil  Ixdiind  which  throbs, — behind  which  we  hear  the 
ap]>roiiching  feet  of  some — interpreting  person  ?  “  It  is  not  ik)s- 

sible”  you  can  think  “  the  bl(X)d  of  bulls  and  goats,  and  the  ashes 
of  heifers,”  could  have  any  cleansing  power,  “  as  ])ertaining  to 
the  conscience.”  If  you  are  Hebrews,  you  arc  bidievers ;  our 
fathers  “  all  ditMl  in  faith,”  and  now  I  show  you,  if  you  “  consider 
“  Him  whoendurtHl  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  hiniself,” 
how  the  veil  rolls  up,  and  how  w^e  “  enter  into  that  which  is 
“  within,”  as  we  accept  Him  as  the  pre-ordained  Priest  and 
Riicriti(*e.  We  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a  manifest  injus¬ 
tice  to  deal  with  any  Epistle,  any  doctrinal  book  of  Sc  ripture, 
without  entering  into  and  ex|K)unding  the  chief  argument  of  it. 
We  may  be  sun'  that  Paul,  in  every  one  of  tliese  Divine 
treatise's,  was  movinl  by  one  purpose, — one  absorbing  and  pre¬ 
dominating  thought  held  him  captive, —  one  as^xHit  of  (’hristian 
truth.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  so  in  each  of  the  Epistles. 
As  he  advances,  and  estxH^ially  tow  ards  the  close,  a  nunilH'r  of 
practical  injunctions  and  adjurations  fall  from  his  pen.  Those, 
however,  are  all  relatenl  to  the  staple  of  the  argument ;  but,  us 
w’e  have  said,  the  Epistle  most  marked  b\'  this  working  from  a 
centre',  with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  this 
to  the  Hebrt'ws.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  commences  with 
the  world  :  swet'ps  the  great  oceans  of  ages  and  of  sin  ;  reniorse- 
le«sly  dissei'ts  and  analyses  human  corruptions  ;  terrifies  by  the 
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exhibition  of  the  crushing  cruelty  of  circumstance  and  law  ; 
compels  the  mind,  in  its  abjectness,  darkness,  and  wretchedness, 
to  Christ,  as  the  Perfecter  of  character  and  of  creation  ;  and  so 
at  last  runs  the  wrecked  bout  of  humanity  up  into  the  harbour 
and  haven  of  the  Church,  or  the  spiritual  society  formed  by 
Christ.  But  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  begins  \nthiii  the  Church, 
but  it  is  a  Church  in  a  dilemma — it  has  lost  its  correspond¬ 
ences  and  its  signs.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans  the  Apostle 
stands  on  his  vantage-ground,  and  points  to  the  world  without 
the  Church  and  without  Christ.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
he  stands  in  the  Church,  and  shows  the  relationship  of  all  its  signs 
and  expectations  to  Christ;  God  is  to  be  seen  especially  energising 
there.  This  is  the  argument.  Modern  science  has  invented  a 
term  for  the  expression  of  distinct  ends  in  creation — Teleology. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  Apostle’s  treatise  upon  the 
Divine  Teleology  ;  of  course,  our  readers  know  it  is  the  word  he 
uses  80  often;  it  runs  through  the  whole  epistle — Sni  Trafhijuorwi; 
TiXtiwaai — “  Perfect  through  suftering.”  This  little  text  is  the 
key-note  to  the  whole  epistle,  to  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  (’hrist, 
and  to  the  whole  of  the  agonies,  struggles,  and  manifold  sor¬ 
rows  of  the  weary  race.  And  this  idea  of  God  consummating  and 
perfecting — and  man  as  perfecting,  consecrating,  dedicating, 
and  sanctifying — this  is  the  central  word  and  thought  of  the 
writer:  the  holy  science  of  divine  ends  and  intentions.  No 
chapter  of  Scripture  more  strikingly,  broadly,  and  consolatorily 
unfolds  Divine  ends  in  the  great  kingdoms  of  nature  and  grace 
than  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  ( ’hrist  is  the  great  end  of 
Hod,  and,  like  a  wearied  bird,  the  race  comes  home  to  rest  in 
him ;  so  resting,  in  conscious  blessedness,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.  This  is  the  Divine  end :  appropriately  closing  the 
epistle  with  Trvtv/naiji  8/  Kdiuw  TtTtXiwfitvittv — “  the  spirits  ot  just 
“  men  made  perfect.”  Here  is  the  end  of  the  race,  its  consum¬ 
mation,  its  perfection.  And  thus,  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
the  Ajxjstle  touches  or  sweeps  all  things  on  his  grand  and  impe¬ 
rial  path.  All  creation  is  shown  as  existing  for  Christ,  and  for 
fhisi  endy  ^‘by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds;”  while  immediate 
^rsonal  energy  presides  over  creation,  matter  and  nature  are 
lorbidden  to  be  thought  of  as  a  more  result  of  a  haj)pening,  and 
blind  law;  and  Lucan  and  Darwin  arc  alike  touch(‘d  to  bo 
pushed  out  of  the  way  by  the  Apostle,  in  his  career  of  j)ersua- 
8ion — as  when  he  reminds  us  that  “  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  made  of  things  which  do  appear.”  But  we  did  not  find 
ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Dale’s  book  with  the  in- 
f^ntion  of  writing  an  es.say  on  the  Ejnstle  to  the  Hebrews  our¬ 
selves.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  two  or  three  things  we  have  said 
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Dah  on  the  EpiJttk  to  the  Ifehreica, 

niuy  8orv6  to  show  how  we  covet  the  task,  and  envy  Mr.  Dale 
his* magnificent  subject.  We  had  purposed  saying  something 
else ;  of  the  distinct  enunciation  and  argument  of  the  Apostle 
for  that  higher  order  of  spiritual  being — angels  and  “tlie  disj>en- 
sation  of  angels/’  as  he  asserts  it.  We  had  pur}K)sed  remarking 
upon  his  US4*  of  the  l^salms,  and  how  far  the  use  of  them  by  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having  chief  and  j)ri- 
mary  reference  to  Christ,  should  be  canonical  with  us.  We  had 

fnirpostMl  saying  something  ui^on  that  mystic  myth,  so  phantom- 
ike,  standing  far  away  uj)on  the  edge  of  history,  Melehizedek, 
hert'  intrcKluced  so  remarkably  by  the  apostle,  and  for  the 
reasons  of  whose  introduction  we  really  cannot  accept  ^Ir.  Dale’s 
far  too  cold  and  cautious  elucidation.  We  had  j)urj)osed,  from 
this,  remarking,  too,  a  little  upon  the  method  in  which  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  seems  to  read  the  lives  of  good  men.  It  is 
a  wonderful  chapter  among  the  pages  of  the  Holy  Hook.  Views 
of  the  spiritual  world  so  near,  so  dear,  so  helpful ;  views  of  the 
Saviour’s  character,  so  tender,  so  close,  so  syiuj)athetie,  so  im¬ 
mediate  ;  views  of  ( )ld  Testament  services,  old  ’renn)le  and 
TalMTTiaide  rites,  with  the  mystery  of  colour  and  of  sound,  and 
the  vistas  of  far-stretehing  propitiation  in  incense  and  in 
sprinkling,  ca])tivating  heart  and  eye  ;  and  what  a  procession, 
that  so  often  read,  of  the  old  Patriarch  men,  hurrying  across  the 
sct'iie,  imjH'lled  by  the  faith-spirit,  and  following  the  sign  of  the 
promise  and  the  star;  and  what  a  description  of  the  church  of  the 
invisible  world  in  that  magniticent  climax — “  Y^e  have  not  come 
“  to  the  mount  that  might  lie  touched ;  but  ye  have  come  to 
“  Mount  Zion.”  It  was  well-placed — tliis  dear  epistle — nearly 
at  the  close  of  the  revelation  of  (tod  ;  for  its  comprehension  is 
the  work  of  a  very  advanct'd  experience  and  knowledge.  He 
who  can  read  it  easily  and  well,  reads  the  whole  Scripture  of 
truth,  and  Nature  herself  will  not  puzzle  him.  Nature,  time, 
and  grace,  lookecl  ujxm  through  its  pages,  are  like  the  heavens, 
survevtKl  by  the  astronomer  ;  disorder  retires ;  the  lights  of 
eternity  travel  to  and  fro  through  the  calm  air;  the  darkness 
melts  away,  and  infinite  vistas  open  ;  and  the  voice  of  some  in¬ 
visible  minstrel  is  heard,  rising  over  the  fogs,  and  the  ruptures, 
the  cruelties  and  dislocations  of  earth  and  time — **  For  Thy 
pleasure  all  these  are,  and  were  created.” 
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irERY  acceptable,  especially  to  ainateiir  students  of  the 
V  natural  history  of  our  western  and  southern  coasts  and 
ghores  will  be — A  Year  at  the  Shore.  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse, 
F.PS.  With  thirty-six  itlastrations  hy  the  Author.  Printed 
in  colours  by  Leighton  Brothers. — (Alexander  Strahan). — The 
Tolume  before  us  sustains  Mr.  Gosse’s  reputation,  both  as  an 
observer  and  an  illustrator.  It  is  a  truly  handsome  book,  and 
we  know  not  wdiich  to  admire  the  most,  the  easy,  and  felicitous, 
and  simple  style  in  wdiich  the  writer  conveys  us  along  over 
gauds  and  sea-weeds  into  creeks,  bays,  and  caverns,  making  the 
commonest  thing  almost  romantic  in  its  new  attire  of  interest, 
or  the  charming  and  life-like  engravings  wdiich  make  present, 
indeed,  to  the  eye  what  description  had  before  made  very  dis¬ 
tinct  to  the  mind  ;  and  Tve  say  this  with  the  more  ])leasure,  be¬ 
cause  these  coloured  prints  are  not  our  most  favourite  methods 
for  entering  into  the  nicer  lines  and  distinctions  of  creature 
life.  Engravings,  saving  in  the  matter  of  colour,  give  to  us  a 
presentation  and  clearness  which  coloured  ])rints  cun  never 
rival.  In  this  we  shall,  of  course,  find  ourselves  in  a  minority ; 
and  this  brilliant  book  should  onlv  receive,  on  everv  account, 
a  warm  greeting.  Glowing  colours  of  every  variety  of  sea 
anemone  and  shell,  sun-stars,  I’ortuguesc  men-of-war,  feathery 
stars,  rainlxnv-leaf  worms,  sea  hares,  and  fish,  in  their  variety  of 
silvery,  green,  and  golden  scale,  abound  like  bright  flashes  of 
light  among  the  jiages  themselves,  also  as  fresh  and  living  in 
description  as  \vords  can  make  them.  We  should  (juite  convey 
an  erroneous  iinjiression  of  the  book  if  we  were  only  to  say  of 
it,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  great  favourite  for  a  drawing-room 
table.  ^Ir.  Gosse  is  too  rich,  and  true,  and  diligent  a  naturalist 
to  be  disposed  of  thus.  The  student  of  nature  will  find  many 
hints  given  as  to  how  to  observe,  and  many  descfijitions  wdiich 
will  greatly  enhance  his  estimate  of  even  very  common  things  ; 
thus,  to  Mr.  Gosse’s  eyes,  our  “  prawn  becomes  a  fellow  of  nolile 
“dimensions,  like  a  true  soldier  in  armour  of  proof,  com|)osed  of 
“  plates  that  slide  so  smoothly  one  under  another.  Sustaining 
“  the  most  lustrous  polish,  like  a  knight  of  chivalry,  the  prawn 
*  lives,  eats,  and  sleeps  in  armour ;  his  body  encased  in  defensive 
Daail ;  ho  carries  his  tempered  weapon — a  serrated  sword  too. 
^  also  the  “common  spinous  cockle,  inhabiting  its  strong  for- 
tress,  with  its  hues  of  brilliant  orange,  as  the  valves  and  gates 
open,  seem  suddenly  like  the  folding  doors  of  a  drawdng-room. 
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“  allowinf^  exit  to  a  richly-dressed  lady  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
“  cockle’s  foot.  Never  was  the  silken-hoscd  foot  of  cardinal 
“  arrayed  like  this.”  We  could,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
devote  considerable  space  to  this  charming  book — rich  in  fancy, 
as  it  is  rich  in  colour ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  its  last  sen¬ 
tence,  that  “  this  will  be,  in  all  probability,  the  last  occasion  of 
my  coming  in  literary  guise  before  the  public  Truly,  we 
ho|>e  not.  We  could  ailbrd  to  lose  many  naturalists,  who  carry 
into  the  field  of  their  observation  a  harder  hand,  and  even 
more  coldly  microscopic  eye,  rather  than  this  helpful,  happy 
unveiler  of  nature’s  stores.  In  spite  of  this  ill-looking  sentence, 
we  shall  hope  to  converse  w-ith  Mr.  Gosso  again. 

AirE  only  not'd  to  mention,  in  course  of  publication,  the  third 
’  ’  and  fourth  volumes  of  Tbe  Lives  of  ihe  Queetis  of  Kmj- 
land ^  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Agues  Striekhind.  A  Netc 
Fditioiiy  earefully  revised  and  augmented.  In  six  votames.  Voh. 
HI.  and  IV.  ilohn’s  Historical  Library. — (Hell  and  Daldv). 
— Wo  have  IxTore  expressed  ourselves  on  this  work  ;  it  is  too 
well  known  to  need  an  introduction.  The  volumes  before  us 
are  among  the  richest  in  anecdotal  and  historical  interest.  Tlic 
third  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  life  and  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  this  edition,  it  seiunsto  us,  without  being  able  to  refer  to  the 
previous  iHlition,  that  some  of  the  waiter’s  prejudices  against 
the  virgin  ijueon  have  been  modified.  Every  reader,  desirous 
of  weighing  the  varied  evidences  of  that  reign,  will  be  thankful 
for  the  grt'at  variety  of  material  brought  together  in  this 
volume.  In  the  fourth  we  have  Anne  of  Denmark,  Henrietta 
Maria,  (\itherine  of  Hragtinza,  and  Mary  Heatrice.  The  same 
aiu'cdotal  interest  j>ervades  them  all.  There  may  be  a  frecpient 
doubt  ns  to  Miss  Strickland’s  impressions  and  renderings  of 
character.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  interest  of 
her  work. 

\\^E  are  glad  to  find  that  a  new  edition  has  been  issued  of 
'  ^  the  Novelties  of  Romanism.  In  three  parts  ;  Development 
of  Ihsi vines;  Chronological  Arrangement;  Old  and  New  Crenls 
rontrasti'it.  By  Charles  Hastings  Collette.  Second  Edition ^  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged.  The  Religious  Tract  S(K*iety  has  done  well 
to  include  this  j[>opular  piwe  of  ammunition  in  the  Romish  Con¬ 
troversy  in  its  list  of  publications ;  it  makes  accessible  to  all  many 
matters  which  all  should  know,  and  which  have  not  been  within 
the  attainment  of  all.  Every  ]X'rson  desirous  of  concise  and 
lucid  material  the  Romish  (iuestion,  should  kee]>  this 

little  volume  within  reach. 
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The  multiplication  of  hand-books,  and  such  handy  helps  to 
adventurous  travellers,  and  the  fact,  that  almost  all 
persons  who  can  find  time  to  write  or  keep  a  journal  pub- 
Ush,  if  they  can  find  a  venturous  bookseller,  and  the  fact  that 
almost  everybody  goes  to  see,  if  they  have  the  wherewithal — 
these  considerations,  so  far  from  rendering  worthless  a  volume 
devoted  to  any  European  route,  add  to  its  necessity  and  in¬ 
terest.  We  are  glad  thus  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  Letters 
l^'om  Abroad,  By  Henry  Alford^  D.D.j  Dean  of  Canterbury. — •. 
(Alexander  Strahan.) — Dean  Alford  was  a  very  true  and  beau¬ 
tiful  poet  long  before  he  w^as  an  accomplished  critic  ;  and  in  such 
pages  as  these,  he  exercises  the  poet-faculty  of  observation  and 
description.  As  the  season  approaches,  and  the  highway  of 
Italian  travel  w’ill  be  thronged  again,  w^e  are  sure  our  readers, 
who  contemplate  a  trip  to  Dome,  and  the  south,  to  Central  or 
Northern  Italy,  w  ill  find  here  a  very  kind,  genial,  and  enter¬ 
taining  companion,  who  will  show'  them  wdiat  to  see,  and  how 
to  see  it.  At  the  same  time,  stay-at-home  travellers  will  read 
the  volume  w’ith  interest,  and  the  description  of  the  sins  and 
shames  of  Rome — still  Pagan  Rome — will,  w^e  trust,  confirm, 
in  many  minds,  a  hearty  determination  to  resist  the  advent  of 
Romish  imposture  in  our  own  country. 

had  purposed,  and  still  ])urpose,  much  more  than  a  pass- 
ing  notice  of  a  most  able  and  important  volume — J>is- 
cuHsions  on  the  Gospels.  In  two  parts.  Part  the  first — On  the 
kniffuage  employed  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples.  Part  the  second 
— On  the  original  language  of  St.  Matthew^  Gospef  and  on  the 
origin  and  anthent icily  of  the  Gosjnds.  By  Alcjrander  RobertSy 
L.D.  Second  editioHy  revised  and  enlarged. — (Macmillan.) — This 
is  a  book  for  students  and  scholars,  and  no  student  of  the  New 
Testament  w  ill  fail  to  make  himself  acquainted  w'ith  its  impor¬ 
tant  conclusions.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Roberts  that  Christ 
spoke  for  the  most  part  in  Greek,  and  only  now  and  then  in 
Aramaic;  and  he  establishes  his  belief  by  what  seems  to  be 
such  an  amount  of  evidence  as  can  leave  little  doubt  upon  the 
unprejudiced  mind.  We  cannot  allow  the  month  to  pass  by 
without  noticing  the  republication  of  this  important  book  ;  but 
we  sh  ill  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it  again,  and  point 
out  the  salutary  help  the  conclusion  wdll  afibrd  to  Christian 
truth. 


^AfE  have  received  the  first  parts  of  An  enlarged  and  illustrated 
edition  of  Dr.  Webster^ s  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Lnglish 
language.  Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  by  Chauncey  A.  Goxl- 
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rich,  D.D.,  L.L.D,,  and  Noah  Porter,  BJ), — (Bell  and  Daldy.) 
— The  appearance  of  this  dictionary  g:reatly  satisfies  us ;  as  it 
prc>j^ress4*8  we  shall  notice  it  from  time  to  time.  Its  pa^es  have 
a  bold  distinctiveness,  giving  prominency  to  the  words;  they 
are  made  luminous  by  illustrative  woodcuts,  where  verbal  ex¬ 
planation  iias  not  been  sufficiently  graphic  ;  and,  from  present 
apj)earance,  we  can  suppose  that  it  will  be  theclieapest  dictionary 
of  our  language,  as  we  trust  its  progress  will  show  it  to  be 
he  most  piTfect.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  an  evil  that  a  young 
student  could  not  procure  a  competent  dictionary  of  his  own 
language  for  less  than  several  pounds. 


A  FUNNY  book  is  LiJUpuf  Levee.  With  it/ustrafions  by  J.  E. 

MiHaU  and  (i.  J.  PinireJL — (Alexander  Strahan.) — The 
verses  skip  along  in  a  very  pleasant  manner ;  it  is  a  book  for 

the  little  folks,  and  little  folks  will  really  be  interested  in  it. 

_ 

The  liilliput  laureate,  in  these  specimens  sent  in  to  rinafore 
Palace,  tjuito  justifies  himself  in  his  bold  and  adventurous  com- 
pt'titorship.  If  our  papa  and  mama  readers  get  it,  and  read, 
in  an  appropriate  and  becoming  manner,  to  the  little  princes 
and  princesses  in  Pinafore  Palace,  “  Frodyedobbenheim^s  Fancy,'' 
or  the  Beiri/dered  Toys,  we  think  that  hearers  and  readers  will 
piiss  a  vote  of  thanks  to  us  for  putting  them  in  the  way  of 
having  so  pleasant  a  levee. 


AVKUY  pleasiint  little  fragment  of  Church  History,  po])U' 
larizinl  for  young  folks  or  little  students,  is  The  Story  of 
Four  Centuries  ;  Sketches  of  Early  Church  History  for  youthful 
readers.  By  //.  L.  L.,  one  of  the  authors  of  Hymns  from  the 
Land  of  Luther,  author  of  Thouyhtful  Hours. — (T.  Nelson  and 
Sons.) — It  may  bo  ordercnl  with  safety  for  all  Sabbath  school 
and  cottagt'  libraries. 


4  N  intere.sting  writer,  whose  words  are  usually  heartily  ro- 
-*4  ceivtHl,  gives  to  us  The  Exiles  in  Babylon,  or  Children  of 
Liyht.  By  A.  L.  ().  FI. — (T.  Nelson  and  Sons.) — It  is  in  fact 
the  story  ot  Daniel  in  Babylon,  but  told  with  the  author’s  inter¬ 
leavings  ot  ex|K)sitory  fancy,  setting  the  old  lesson  forth  in  such 
a  manner  as,  while  robbing  the  old  history  of  notliing  of  its 
siicriMl  import,  makes  it  more  likely  to  find  willing  and 
clu'orful  auditors  among  the  young.  We  should  add  that,  like 
wveral  of  Messrs.  Nelson’s  recent  books,  it  is  beautifully  illus- 
tratinl. 
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VII. 


THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  INTELLECT  AND  OF  THE 

FEELINGS. 


(Concluded  from  last  Number.) 

The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent :  for  he  is  not  n  man  that 
lie  should  repent. —  1  Sam.  xv.  29. 

And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart. — Gen  vi.  G. 


But  the  sensitive  part  of  our 
nature  not  only  ipnekens  the  per- 
6pknty  by  retpiiring  and  suggesting 
expressive  illustrations^  it  also 
furnishes  principles  from  which  the 
reasoning  faculty  deduces  important 
inferences.  1  therefore  remark  in 
the  second  place, 

The  theology  of  the  intellect  en¬ 
larges  and  improves  that  of  the 
feelings^  and  is  also  enlarged  and 
improved  by  it.  The  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  accurate  are  our  views  of 
literal  truth,  so  much  the  more 
numerous  and  salutary  are  the 
fonns  which  it  may  assume  for 
enlisting  the  alTcctions.  A  system 
of  doctrines  logically  drawn  out, 


not  only  makes  its  own  appeal  to 
the  heart,  hut  also  provides 
materials  for  the  imagination  so 
to  clothe  as  to  allure  the  otherwise 
dormant  sensibility.*  The  per¬ 
ceptive  jiower  looks  right  forward 
to  the  truth  (for  this  end  was  it 
made),  from  it  turns  to  neither 
side  for  utilitarian  purposes,  hut 
presses  straight  onward  to  its 
object;  yet  every  doctrine  which 
it  discovers  is  in  reality  practi¬ 
cal,  calling  forth  some  emotion, 
and  this  emotion  animating  the 
sensitive  nature  which  is  not  dis¬ 
eased,  deepening  its  love  of  know¬ 
ledge,  elevating  and  widening  the 
religious  system  which  is  to  satisfy 


•  The  censure  freipiently  pronounced 
^n  the  style  in  which  writers  like 
Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  Davies  describe 
the  punishment  of  the  lost,  is  no  further 
nented  than  this  style  can  be  shown  to 
he  unfaithful  to  the  truth,  or  to  the  im- 
peraiive  necessities  of  the  minds  to 
^hich  it  was  addressed.  If  the  publi- 
Wions  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
*nich  are  designed  not  for  philosophi¬ 
es  criticism,  but  for  practical  impres- 
•'on,  should,  as  some  would  have  them. 


describe  the  future  state  of  the  lost,  as 
it  is  described  by  a  merely  scientific 
theologian,  they  would  forfeit  their  po¬ 
pular  influence,  and  perhaps  would 
convey  error  instead  of  truth  to  the 
mass  of  their  readers.  I  tat  all  unin¬ 
spired  volumes  are  ituperfect  in  delinea¬ 
ting  “the  tenors  of  the  Ixird,”  is 
doubtless  true.  Their  irnfarfeclion, 
however,  does  not  consist  in  their  using 
the  Biblical  forms  of  statement,  but  io 
their  deviating  from  or  else  misapply- 
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it.  Kvery  new  artiele  of  the  pt)otl 
tnan*8  In'llef  elicits  love  and  luitreil, 
and  this  love  or  hatred  st>  niodities 
the  train  and  phasis  of  his 
meditations,  as  to  augment  and 
improve  the  volume  of  his  heart’s 
theology. 

It  is  a  tendency  of  pietism  to 
undervalue  the  human  intellect  for 
the  sake  of  exalting  the  utTeetions; 
as  if  sin  had  less  to  do  with  the 
feelings  than  with  the  intelligence; 
as  if  a  dc'ceived  heart  had  never 
turned  men  aside;  as  if  the  reason 
had  fallen  deeper  than  tlie  will. 
Ilather  has  the  will  fallen  Jrom 
the  intellectual  |M)wers,  while  they 
remain  truer  than  any  other  to 
theiroftice.  It  cannot  he  a  pious  act 
to  underrate  these  powers,  given 
as  they  were  by  him  who  made  the 
soul  in  his  image.  Our  specula¬ 
tive  tendencies  are  original,  legiti¬ 
mate  parts  of  the  constitution 
which  it  is  irreverent  to  censure. 
We  must  sjH'culate.  We  must  de¬ 
tine,  distinguish,  infer,  arrange  our 
inferences  in  a  system.  Our  spiritual 
oneness,  completeness,  progress,  re¬ 
quire  it.  We  lose  our  civilization, 
so  far  forth  as  we  depreciate  a  })hi- 
losophy  truly  so  called.  Our  faith 
IxH'omes  a  wild  or  weak  senti¬ 
mentalism  if  we  desjuse  logic, 
(hnl  has  written  upon  our  minds 

injr  fhc^e  forms.  OurSAviour  adopted 
a  diH'erent  phraseology  Irom  that  of 
pn>phet«  before  him,  and  that  of  the 
a}M>stltii  after  him;  and  a  wise  preacher 
wonUl  not  exhort  a  Newttm  and  a 
l^ibnitz  in  the  same  term'*,  although  he 
would  use  the  same  great  ideas,  which 
he  would  employ  in  addie>sing  little 
children,  or  in  expostulating  with  the 
rudest  and  coarsest  of  malefactors. 


the  inetTaceahlo  law  that  thev 
search  after  truth,  whatever,  where- 
ever  it  he,  lutwever  arduous  the 
toil  for  it,  whithersoever  it  niav 
lead.  Ia*t  it  come.  Kven  if  it 
should  jtromise  nothing  to  the 
utilitarian,  there  an*  yet  within  us 
the  mirohUes  amores  to  find  it  out. 
A  sound  heart  is  alive  with  this 
curiosity,  and  will  not  retain  its 
liealth  while  its  aspirations  are 
rehufTed.  It  gives  no  unhr(>ken 
peace  to  the  man  who  thwarts  his 
reasoning  instincts ;  for  amid  all 
its  conflicting  demands,  it  is  at 
times  iin]>ort  unate  for  a  reasonable 
belief.  When  it  is  famished  by  an 
idle  intellect,  it  loss's  its  tone,  be¬ 
comes  bigoted  rather  tlian  iiupii- 
sitive,  and  takes  up  with  theolo¬ 
gical  fancies  wliich  reduce  it  still 
lower.  When  it  is  fed  by  an  in- 
(piiring  mind  it  is  enlivened,  and 
reaches  out*  for  an  expanded  faith. 
If  the  intellect  of  the  church  l>e 
re])ressed,  that  of  the  world  will 
not  be,  and  the  scliools  will  urge 
forward  an  unsanctified  philoso¬ 
phy  wliicli  good  men  will  be  fix) 
feeble  to  resist,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  wliicli  the  emotions  will 
be  suiti'd  with  forms  of  belief  more 
and  more  unw'orthy,  narrow,  de¬ 
basing. 

Jiut  the  theology  of  reason  fWf 

The  Hihiical  impression  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  incidents  in  the  eternal  punishment 
of  some  and  the  eternal  hlesseilness  of 
other'*,  is  of  coarse  the  l>cst  impn  ssion 
which  can  t>e  made  upon  the  heart; 
hut  the  mental  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard  of  the  exact,  precise  instru¬ 
ments  which  God  hath  prepared  for  the 
retribution  of  those  who  hate,  or  of 
those  who  love  him. 


tn/y  amends  and  amplifies  that  of 
the  agections,  it  is  also  improved 
and  enlarged  by  it.  One  teiulency 
of  rationalism  is  to  uiulervalue  the 
heart  for  the  sake  of  putting  the 
crown  upon  the  head.  This  is  a 
good  tendency  when  applied  to 
those  feelings  which  are  wayward 
and  deceptive,  hut  an  irrational 
one  when  applied  to  those  which 
are  unavoidable  and  therefore  in¬ 
nocent,  still  more  to  those  which 
are  holv  and  therefore  entitled  to  our 
reverence.  Whenever  a  feeling  is 
constitutional  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pelled,  whenever  it  is  pious  and 
cannot  but  be  approved,  then  such 
of  its  impulses  as  are  uniform,  self- 
consistent  and  persevering  arc  data 
on  which  the  intellect  may  safely 
reason,  and  by  means  of  which  it 
may  add  new  materials  to  its  dog¬ 
matic  system.  Our  instinctive  feel¬ 
ings  in  favour  of  the  truth,  that  all 
men  in  the  future  life  will  be 
judged,  rewarded,  or  punished  by 
by  an  all-wise  lawgiver,  are  logical 
premises  from  which  this  truth  is 
an  inference  regular  in  mood  and 
figure.  Every  man,  atheist  even, 
has  certain  constitutional  impulses 
to  call  on  the  name  of  some  divi¬ 
nity  ;  and  these  impulses  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  ought  to  pray,  just 
a?'  the  convolutions  of  a  vine’s 
tendrils  and  their  reaching  out  to 
grasp  the  trellis,  signify  that  in 
nrder  to  attain  its  full  growth 
the  \ine  must  cling  to  a  sujiport. 
TViC  Wing  or  the  web-foot  of  an 
animal  is  no  more  conclusive  proof 
having  been  made  with  the 
design  that  it  should  fly  or  swim^ 


than  the  instinctive  cravings  of  the 
soul  for  a  positive.,  an  historical^  a 
miraculously  attested  religion^  with 
its  Sabbaths  and  its  ministry^  are 
arguments  that  the  soul  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  a 
religion.  If  the  Hible  could  be 
proved  to  be  a  myth,  it  would  still 
be  a  divine  myth  ;  for  a  narrative 
so  wonderfully  litted  for  pene¬ 
trating  through  all  the  dilVerent 
avenues  to  the  diflerent  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  the  soul,  must  have  a  moral 
if  not  a  literal  truth.  And  so  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  doctrines 
which  concentre  in  and  around  a 
vicarious  atonement  are  so  titted  to 
the  ajjpetences  of  a  sanctified  heart, 
as  to  gain  the  favour  of  a  logician, 
precisely  as  the  coincidence  of  some 
geological  or  astronomical  the¬ 
ories  with  the  })henomena  of  the 
earth  or  sky,  is  a  part  of  the  syl¬ 
logism  which  has  these  theories  for 
its  conclusion.  Has  man  b(‘en 
created  with  irresistible  instincts 
which  impel  him  to  believe  in  a 
falsehood  ?  Or  has  the  Christian 
been  insj)ired  with  holy  emotions 
which  allure  him  to  an  essentially 
erroneous  faith  ?  Is  God  the  au¬ 
thor  of  confusion  ; — in  his  word 
revealing  one  doctrine  and  by  his 
Spirit  persuading  his  saints  to 
reject  it  ?  If  it  be  a  fact,  that  the 
faithful  of  past  ag(‘.s,  after  having 
longed  and  sighed  and  wrestled 
and  prayed  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  have  at  length  found  their 
aspirations  rewarded  l»y  any  one 
substance  of  belief,  does  not  their 
unanimity  indicate  the  correctness 
of  their  cherished  faith,  as  the 
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ig’n^uieiit  of  many  witnesses  pre- 
inip|K)e»ea  the  verity  of  the  narra¬ 
tion  in  which  they  ci>incide  ?  In 
iu  minute  philosophical  forms,  it 
may  not  In?  the  truth  for  which  they 
yeanied,  but  in  its  c'entral  princi¬ 
ples  have  they  one  aiui  all  been 
deifived  ?  Then  have  they  asked 
in  ti'ars  for  the  food  of  the  soul, 
and  a  prayer- hearing  Father  has 
given  them  a  stone  for  bread. 

lK*cidedly  as  we  resist  the  pre- 
Umsion  that  the  church  is  infallible, 
there  is  one  sense  in  which  this 
pretension  is  well  founded.  Her 
metaphysicians,  as  such,  are  not 
fret*  from  error,  iu>r  her  philolo¬ 
gists,  nor  any  of  her  scholars,  nor 
her  ministers,  nor  councils.  She  is 
not  infallible  in  her  InKlies  of 
divinity,  nor  her  creinls,  nor  cate¬ 
chisms,  nor  any  logical  formulae ; 
but  underneath  all  her  intellectual 
retinemeiits  lies  a  broad  substance 
of  d«»ctrine,  around  which  the  fei*l- 
ings  of  all  renewed  men  cling  ever 
and  everywhere,  into  which  they  |>e- 
netrate  and  take  riK)t,  and  this  sub¬ 
stance  must  Ik*  right,  for  it  is 
pn*  cisely  adjusti*d  io  the  soul,  aiul 
and  the  soul  was  made  for  it. 

These  universal  feelings  proride 
us  with  a  test  for  our  own  faith. 
W^henfvrr  trf  jindy  mg  brethreUy 
that  the  words  which  we  proclaim 
do  not  strike  a  resjwnsive  chord  in 
the  hearts  of'  the  choice  men  and 
women  who  look  up  to  us  for  con- 
solatioHy  when  theg  do  not  stir  the 

•  It  is  on  the  principles  indicated  iu 
the  precedimr  topic,  that  the  aphurism 
of  Pascal  (Thoughts,  Cb.  iii.)  may  be 


depths  of  our  own  souls,  reach 
down  to  our  hidden  wants,  and 
evoke  sensibilities  which  otherwise 
had  lain  buried  under  the  carts  of' 
time;  or  when  theg  make  an  abiding 
impression  that  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment  is  harshy  pitilesSy  insincere, 
oppressive f  devoid  ofsgmpathg  wi‘fA 
our  most  refined  sentimenfSy  reck¬ 
less  of  even  the  most  delicate  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  tenderest  nature,  then 
we  mag  infer  that  we  have  left 
out  of  our  theologg  some  element 
which  we  shoubl  have  inserted, 
or  have  brought  into  it  some  ele¬ 
ment  which  we  should  hai'e 
discarded.  Somewhere  it  must  be 
wrong.  If  it  leave  the  sensibili¬ 
ties  torpid,  it  needs  a  larger  infu¬ 
sion  of  those  words  which  C’hrisl 
detined  by  saying,  they  are  spirit, 
they  are  life.  If  it  mert‘ly  chann 
the  ear  like  a  placid  song,  it  is  not 
the  identical  essence  which  is  liken¬ 
ed  to  the  tire  and  the  hammer. 
Our  sensitive  nature  is  sometimes 
a  kind  of  instinct  which  anticipates 
many  truths,  incites  the  mind  to 
search  for  them,  intimates  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  investigation,  and  re¬ 
mains  unsat istied,  restive,  so  long 
as  it  is  held  hack  from  the  object 
toward  which  it  groups  its  way, 
even  as  a  plant  bends  itself  for¬ 
ward  to  the  light  and  wannili  of 
the  sun.* 

But  while  the  theology  of  reason 
derives  aid  from  the  imj)ulscs  of 
emotion,  it  maintains  its  ascendancy 

explained  :  God  “  has  cho.sen  that 
Divine  truths  “  should  enter  from  the 
heart  into  the  mind,  and  not  Iroua  the 
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oTfr  them.  In  all  investigations 
for  troth,  the  intellect  must  be  the 
inthoritative  power,  employing  the 
jensibilities  as  indices  of  right 
doctrine,  hut  surveying  and  sujH'r- 
btewiing  them  from  its  commaiul- 
ingr  elevation.  It  may  Ik‘  roughly 
eomj^inHl  to  the  pilot  of  a  ship, 
who  intelligently  directs  and  turns 
the  rodder,  although  himself  and 
the  entire  vessel  are  also  turned 
by  it.  We  are  told  that  a  wise 
man’s  eyes  are  in  his  head  ;  now 
although  they  cannot  say  to  the 
hand  or  the  foot,  we  have  no  need 
of  you,  it  is  yet  their  prerogative 
to  determine  whether  the  hand  or 
foot  shall  move.  Tlie  intellectual 
theology  will  indeed  reform  itself 
by  suggestions  derived  from  the 
heart,  for  its  law  is  to  exclude 
every  dogma  which  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  well-ordered 
sensibilities  of  the  soul.  It  regards 
a  want  of  concinnitv  in  a  svstem, 

mind  into  the  heart,  in  order  to  humble 
that  proud  power  of  reasoning,  which 
pretends  it  should  be  the  judge  of 
ihinifs  which  the  w'ill  chooses,  and  to 
tefotu  that  infirm  will  which  is  wholly 
eprrupt  through  its  unworthy  inclina¬ 
tions.  And  hence,  instead  of  sajing, 
w  men  do  when  s|)eaking  of  huiiiai: 
things,  that  we  must  know  them  before 
ye  can  love  them,  which  has  pa.ssed 
mto  a  proverb,  the  saints,  when  speak - 
jog  of  Divine  things,  say,  that  w'e  must 
wve  them  in  order  to  know  them,  and 
t^ceive  the  truth  only  by  love; 
— which^  b*  one  of  their  most  useful 
maxims.  *  These  words  mean,  not  that 
JM  heart  ever  perceives,  for  the  intel- 
Jfvj  only  is  percipient,  but  that  holy 
wlmgs  prompt  me  intellect  to  new 
iswveries.  furnish  it  with  new  roate- 
•for  examination  and  inference,  and 
^eftn  ate  it  in  its  mode  of  combining 
^  •’pressing  what  it  has  discerned, 
affection  of  the  heart  toward  a 
March — vol.  viii. 
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as  a  token  of  some  false  principle. 
And  as  it  will  nunlify  itself  in  order 
to  avoid  the  error  involved  in  a 
ctmtradiction,  so  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  has  authority  in  the  last 
resort  to  nvtify  the  statements 
which  are  often  congenial  w  ith  ex- 
citeil  emotion.  I  therefore  remark 
in  the  third  place. 

The  theology  of  the  intellect 
explains  that  of  ftvling  into  an 
essential  agreement  with  all  the 
constitutional  demands  of  the  soul. 
It  d(X's  this  by  collating  the  dis¬ 
cordant  rejiresontations  which  the 
heart  allows,  and  eliciting  the  one 
self-consistent  principle  which  un¬ 
derlies  them.  It  places  sitle  hy 
side  the  oontradicti>ry  statements 
which  receive,  at  ditVerent  times, 
the  sympathies  of  a  spirit  as  it  is 
moved  by  different  impulses.  It 
oxjx>ses  the  inij>ossihility  of  Ixdiev- 
ing  all  these  statements,  without 
qualifying  some  of  them  so  as  to 

truth  develops  a  new  relation  of  that 
truth,  and  the  intellect  perceives  the 
relation  thus  suggested  by  the  feeling. 
On  the  same  principles  may  we  inter¬ 
pret  the  celebrated  paradox  of  Anselm, 
of  Canterbury :  “  1  do  not  seek  to  uiider- 
stand  a  truth  in  order  that  1  may  be¬ 
lieve  it,  but  I  believe  it  in  order  that  I 
may  understand  it.*’  This  remark  may 
be  made  to  appear  ratiitnal  by  the 
paraphrase ;  1  first  have  some  idea  of  a 
doctrine;  1  then  cordially  believe  all 
that  1  have  an  idea  of;  next,  by  the 
love  involved  in  this  hearty  faith  I  am 
inspirited  to  form  still  more  definite 
ideas  of  that  w’hich  I  had  before  per¬ 
ceived  clearly  enough  to  bOieve  it 
affectionately;  and  at  last,  by  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  is  thus  develojH*d  between 
the  doctrine  and  my  feelings,  I  obtain 
yet  more  distinct  and  extended  ideas 
of  it,  so  that  I  may  be  said  to  under¬ 
stand  it. 
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pn’vont  tlirir  subverting  fOi'liutlior.  nor  oroiited  anew,  but  to  lu* 

In  t»rtler  to  ijualify  them  in  tlie  again.  For  the  sake  of  viviiHy 

right  way  ,  it  details  their  origin,  deserihing  other  features  of  ilu* 

reveals  their  intent,  unfoKls  their  same  truth,  the  heart  is  exhihiied 

inlluenci*,  and  l)y  such  means  as  needing  to  he  called  or  drawn 

eliminati^s  the  principle  in  which  to  (Jod,  or  to  be  enlargeil  or  cir- 

they  all  agree  for  substance  of  cumcised  or  purilied  or  inscribeil 

doitrine.  When  this  principle  with  a  new  law,  or  endued  with 

hn‘<  been  once  iletected  and  dis-  new  graces.  And  for  the  purpose 

eii”agt  dfn*m  its  coiillieting  repre-  of  awakening  interest  in  a  distinct 

s»'iitations,  it  reacts  upon  them,  phase  of  this  truth,  all  the  pnred- 

e.xplains,  modilie.s,  harmonizes  ing  forms  are  inverted  and  man  is 

their  meaning.  Thus  are  the  summoned  to  make  himself  a  new 

mutually  rejK‘llent  forces  set  over  heart,  or  to  give  up  his  old<»ne,  or 

against  each  other,  so  as  to  to  become  a  little  child,  or  to  cleanse 

lu  utralize  their  opposition  and  to  himself,  or  to  unstop  his  deaf  ears 

combine  in  prcHlucing  one  and  the  and  hear,  or  to  open  his  blinded 

same  nnnement.  eyes  and  see,  or  to  awake  from 

Seizing  strongly  upon  some  sleep,  or  rise  from  death.  Jiitcrally 

elements  of  a  eoinprehensive  ih>c-  understood,  these  exjtressions  arc 

trine,  the  llihle  paints  the  un-  dissonant  from  each  other.  Their 

renewed  heart  as  a  stone  needing  dissonance  adds  to  tlieir  emphasis, 

to  Ik?  exchangetl  for  tlesh  ;  ami  Their  em[)hasis  fastens  our  atten- 

again,  not  as  a  stone,  but  as  tlesh  tion  upon  the  principle  in  which 

neetling  to  be*  turned  into  spirit;  they  all  agree.  This  principle 

and  yet  again,  neither  as  a  stone  is  too  vast  to  be  vividly  uttered  in 

nor  a.s  tlesh,  but  as  a  darkened  a  single  formula,  and  therefore 

spirit  lUH'ding  to  Ik*  illumined  with  branches  out  into  various  parts, 

the  light  of  knowleilge.  Taking  and  the  lively  exhibition  of  one 

a  vigortHis  hold  i>f  yet  other  part  contravenes  an  equally  ini- 

elements  in  the  same  doctrine,  the  pressive  statement  of  a  dilVerent 

Hible  |M)rtray8  this  heart  not  as  one.  The  intellect  educes  light 

ignorant  and  needing  to  be  en-  from  the  collision  of  these  ro- 

lighteiunl,  but  asdeail  and  neiHling  pugnant  phrases,  and  then  miKlilics 

to  Ik*  made  alive;  and  further,  not  and  reconciles  them  into  the  doc- 

JU5  <lead  but  as  living  and  nml-  trine,  that ///e  q/'of/r  nic^ 

ing  to  die,  to  Ik*  crucitied,  and  7ieeils  an  essential  transfonnation 

buried;  and  further  still,  not  as  in  bg  an  interposed  influence  from 

iuH*d  a  resurrect  ion  or  of  a  God.  Ihit  how  soon  would  this 

crucitixion,  but  of  a  new  creation  ;  doctrine  lose  its  vivacity,  if  it  were 

aiul  oiK*e  more,  as  rt.*t}uiring  neither  not  reveah*!!  in  these  dissimilar 

to  Ik*  slain,  nor  raisinl  from  death,  forms,  all  jutting  u]»  like  the  hills 
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of  a  Iaud6ca}>e  from  a  common 
gubstratum. 

We  may  instance  another  set 
of  the  heart’s  phrases,  which,  in- 
gtea*l  of  coalescing  with  each  other 

4 

m  a  dull  sameness,  engage  our 
curiosity  by  their  disagreement, 
aud  exercise  the  analytic  power  in 
unloosing  and  laying  hare  the  one 
principle  which  forms  their  basis. 
Bowed  down  under  the  experience 
of  his  eril  U'ndencies,  w  hich  long 
years  of  painful  resistance  have 
not  subdued,  trembling  before  the 
ever  rt‘eurring  fascinations  which 
have  so  often  enticed  him  into 
crime,  the  man  of  God  longs  to 
abase  himself,  and  exclaims  with¬ 
out  one  modifying  word  :  “  I  am 
too  frail  for  my  responsibilities, 
and  have  no  power  to  do  what  is 
re«|uired  of  me.”  Ihit  in  a  brighter 
moment,  admiring  the  exuberance 
of  divine  generosity,  thankful  for 
the  large  gifts  which  his  munificent 
Father  has  lavished  upon  him, 
elevated  with  adoring  views  of  the 
equitable  One  who  never  reaps 
where  he  has  not  sown,  the  same 
man  of  God  offers  his  un(|ualified 
thanksgiving :  “  I  know  thee,  that 
thou  art  not  an  hard  master, 
exacting  of  me  duties  whicli  I  have 
no  power  to  discharge,  but  thou 
attemperest  thy  law  to  my  strength, 
and  at  no  time  imposest  upon  me 
a  heavier  burden  than  thou  at  that 
very  time  inakest  me  able  to  bear.” 
hi  a  different  mood,  when  this 
man  is  thinking  of  the 
future,  foreseeing  his  temptations 
to  an  easily  besetting  sin,  shudder¬ 


ing  at  the  danger  of  committing 
it,  dreading  the  results  of  a  proud 
reliance  on  his  own  virtue,  he  Ik'- 
comes  importunate  hir  aid  from 
above,  aud  pours  out  his  entreaty, 
with  not  one  abating  clause :  “  J 
am  nothing  and  less  than  nothing; 
I  have  no  power  to  refrain  from 
the  sin  wliich  tempts  me :  help, 
Lord,  help;  for  thou  increasest 
strength  to  him  who  hath  no 
might.”  Hut  in  still  another 
mood,  w’lum  the  same  man  is 
thinking  of  the  past,  weeping  over 
the  fact  that  he  has  now  indulged 
in  the  very  crime  which  he  feared, 
resisting  every  inducement  to 
apologize  for  it,  blaming  himself, 
himself  alone,  himself  deeply  for 
so  ungrateful,  unreasonable,  in¬ 
excusable  an  act,  he  makes  the 
unmitigated  confession,  with  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  he  dares  not 
qualify  his  acknowledgment :  1 

could  have  avoided  that  sin  which 
I  preferred  to  commit ;  woe  is  me, 
for  1  have  not  done  as  well  as  1 
might  have  done ;  if  1  had  been  as 
holy  as  1  had  power  to  lie,  then 
had  1  been  perfect;  and  if  1  say 
Ihavel)cen  perfect,  that  shall  prove 
me  perverse.”  Thus,  when  looking 
backward,  the  sensitive  Christian 
insists  upon  his  competency  to 
perform  an  act,  and  fears  that  a 
denial  of  it  would  banish  his 
penitence  for  transgression ;  but 
when  looking  forward,  he  insists 
upon  his  incompetency  to  jerfurm 
the  same  act,  and  fears  that  a 
denial  of  tliis  would  weaken  his 
feeling  of  dependence  on  God. 
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Without  a  syllable  of  abatemeDt, 
he  now  makes  a  profession,  and 
then  HH'alls  it  as  thus  unqualified, 
afterward  reiterates  his  once  re- 
calltMl  avowal,  and  apain  retracts 
what  he  had  once  and  again  re- 
|>eaUNl.  It  is  the  oscillating 
language  of  the  emotions  which, 
like  the  strings  of  an  ^d^^olian  harp, 
vibrate  in  unison  with  the  varying 
winds.  It  is  nature  in  her  child¬ 
like  simplicity,  that  prompts  the 
soul  when  swaytnl  in  op|>osing 
directions  by  dissimilar  thoughts, 
to  vent  it.s(»lf  in  these  antagonistic 
phrases  awakening  the  intenser 
interest  by  their  very  antagonism. 
What  if  they  <lo,  when  umiKHlitied, 
contradict  each  other  ?  An  impas¬ 
sioned  heart  rtvoils  from  a  con¬ 
tradiction,  no  more  than  the  war- 
horse  of  flol)  starts  hack  from  the 
bat  tie- Held. 

The  reavson,  however,  being  that 
circumspect  |M)wer  which  looks 
l>efore  and  after  and  to  either  side, 
<l(H»s  not  allow  that,  of  these  con- 
tlicting  staUuuents,  each  can  be 
true  save  in  a  qualitied  sense.  It 
therefore  seeks  out  some  j>rinciple 
which  will  combine  these  two  ex- 
tn'mes,  as  a  magnet  its  opjiosite 
poles;  some  principle  which  will 
rectify  one  of  these  discrepant 

•  The  preceding  illustration  suggests 
9<mt,  not  all,  of  the  causes  why  the 
doctrine  that  men  arc  unable  to  be 
more  virtuous  than  they  really  are, 
becomes  Irsa  injurious  as  it  is  taught 
by  pioui  divines  than  aa  it  is  taught  by 
infidel  philosophers. 

One  generic  cau.«e  is,  that  the  earnest 
preacher  olten  contradicts  in  his  ex¬ 
hortation  what  he  has  seemed  to  advo- 


exprcssions  by  explaining  it  into 
an  essential  agreement  with  the 
other.  And  the  principle,  I  think, 
which  restores  this  harmony,  is 
the  comprehensive  one,  that  man 
with  no  extraordinary  aid  from 
Divine  grace  is  obstinate,  unde¬ 
viating,  unrelenting,  j>crsevoring, 
dogged,  fnlUf  set  in  those  wayward 
preferences  which  are  an  aVaise  of 
his  freedom.  His  unvaried  wrong 
choices  imply  a  full,  unrcmittcd, 
natural  pow’er  of  choosing  right. 
The  emotive  the<dogy,  therefore, 
when  it  affirms  this  power,  is  cor¬ 
rect  both  in  matter  and  style ;  hut 
when  it  denies  this  power,  it  uses 
the  language  of  emphasis,  of  im¬ 
pression,  of  intensity  ;  it  means 
the  certainty  of  wrong  j)reference 
by  declaring  the  inability  of  right; 
and  in  its  vivid  use  of  canmtt  for 
will  not  is  accurate  in  its  substance 
though  not  in  its  form.  Yet  even 
here,  it  is  no  more  at  variance  with 
the  intellectual  theology  than  with 
itself,  and  the  discordance,  being 
one  of  letU*r  rather  than  of  s|)irit, 
is  removed  by  an  explanation 
which  makes  the  eloquent  style 
of  the  feelings  at  one  with 
the  more  deftnite  style  of  the 
reason.* 

But  I  am  asked.  Do  you  not 


cate  in  his  discussion;  but  the  int«-llcc- 
tual  Deist  has  not  the  heart  to  modify 
his  denial  of  human  fret  doni;  he  re¬ 
tains  in  all  exigencies  the  unbending 
theory,  that  man  has  no  i>ower  to  be 
belter  than  he  is. 

A  second  subordinate  cause,  really 
included  in  the  first,  is,  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  points  this  doctrine  chieriy  to  the 
present  or  the  future,  but  the  infidel 
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thus  explain  away  the  language  of  guage  is  not  explained  away ;  for 
the  emotions  ?  No.  The  contra-  even  when  dissonant  with  the  pre- 
dictoriness,  the  literal  absurdity  is  cise  truth,  it  has  a  signitieancy 
explained  out  of  it,  but  the  Ian-  more  profound  than  can  be  j)ressed 


ixteodii  it  ©(judlly  to  the  past.  1  he 
pious  nece!*8arian  has  a  good  moral 
puffMise  in  declaring  that  ihe  present 
and  JvAure  obligations  of  men,  do  and 
will  exceed  tht  ir  power;  he  designs  to 
foster  thus  a  spirit  of  dependence  on 
God;  but,  for  another  good  moral  pur¬ 
pose,  he  shrinks  from  informing  men 
that  their  past  obligations  exceeded 
their  power.  The  reckless  fatalist, 
however,  is  as  willing  to  assert  that 
men  have  obeyed  the  law  heretofore  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  that  men 
wiil  have  no  ability,  without  super¬ 
natural  aid,  to  obey  the  law  hereafter. 
He  is  ready  to  stifle  remorse,  by  assur¬ 
ing  the  convicts  of  a  penitentiary,  that 
they  have  possessed  no  more  power 
than  they  have  exercised  to  choose 
aright;  that  is,  their  choices  have  been 
as  benevolent  as  they  could  have  been. 
It  is  doubtless  true,  that  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  in  which  a  man  ts  or 
viU  be  unable  to  perform  his  duty,  in 
that  sense  he  has  performed  his  duty 
as  well  as  he  was  able  to  perform  it, 
has  done  all  the  good  which  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  do.  But  the  best  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  Chrihtian  forbid  his  use  of 
such  language  in  regard  to  the  past, 
favour  his  use  of  the  opposite,  and  thus 
induce  him  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
asserting  without  qualification  that 
man’s  power  is  less  than  his  duty. 

A  third  reason,  why  the  necessarian- 
ism  of  Christian  divines  becomes  less 
injurious  than  the  fatalism  of  infidel 
philosophers  is,  that  the  most  trust- 
worttiy  of  these  divines  acknowledge 
their  necessarian  doctrine  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  language  of  the  emo- 
Oons,  while  the  fatalist  contends  for  the 
intellectual  exactness  of  his  phrase- 
olouy.  The  wise  preacher  believes  in 
pnly  a  moral,  the  fatalist  in  a  natural, 
impotence. 

Sosure  is  it  that  man  with  his  unrenew- 
®d  nature,  with  sin,  and  only  sin  in  his 
®^‘ral  act-*,  and  so  important  is  it  that 
Wi*  infallible  certainty  be  felt  to  be  true, 

•t  our  hearts  often  incline  us  to  de- 
tlf  niost  forcible  epi- 

*  These  epithets  often  make  the 
appear  obWous  to  those  whom 


pride  has  removed  to  a  distance  from  it, 
just  as  the  colossal  proporrions  of  a  sta¬ 
tue  raised  above  the  ca}>ital  of  a  pillar, 
make  the  statue  appear  like  the  exact 
image  of  a  man  to  those  who  look  up  to 
it  fiom  the  remote  valley.  But  if  we 
infer  from  the  literal  meaning  or  neces¬ 
sity,  that  our  so-called  necessary  choices 
are  in  fact  inevitable,  we  commit  the 
same  mistake  as  if  should  infer  from 
the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  statue, 
that  the  individual  represented  by  it  is 
a  giant.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the 
language  of  feeling  in  which  divines 
may  and  do  occasionally  express  the 
certainty  of  wrong  choice,  must  he  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  influence  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  intellect  in  which  fatalists 
invariably  express  their  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  all  choice.  The  demaiida 
of  a  soul  which  loves  to  invoke  aid 
from  Heaven,  are  met  by  a  faithful 
description  of  that  certainty  which,  in 
the  words  of  Pres.  Day  (Examination 
of  Edwards,  p.  167),  is  a  “  necessity 
fals^ly  so-called.”  The  truth  is  mourn¬ 
ful,  humbling,  well  fitted  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  prayer,  that  man  left  to  him¬ 
self  will  invariably^  surely  sin,  hut  it 
gives  no  sanction  to  the  demoralizing 
falsehood  that,  in  the  literal  and  pro¬ 
per  sense,  he  must  inevitably  sin. 

That  the  terms  of  feeling  and  of  com¬ 
mon  life  should  have  been  adopted  as 
the  scientifle  nomenclature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  of  the  will,  has  been  submissively 
regretted  by  our  best  theologians.  lie 
must  be  a  strong  man  who  can  bear  up 
under  this  cumbrous  nomenclature 
without  lapsing  sometimes  into  its 
literal,  which  is  not  its  technical  mean¬ 
ing  ;  and  many  a  Samson  having  been 
overpowered  by  its  heaviness,  has  been 
compelled  to  “  grind  in  the  prison- 
house”  of  Gaza.  In  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  jiassages.  Pres.  Edwards  thus 
Uments  the  deceptive  influence  of  ihese 
**  terms  of  art:  *  **  Nothing  that  I  main¬ 
tain  supposes  that  men  are  at  all  hin¬ 
dered  by  any  fatal  necessity,  from  doing 
and  even  willing  and  choosing  iw  they 
please,  with  full  freedom  ;  yea,  with  the 
highest  degree  of  liberty  that  ever  was 
thought  of,  or  that  ever  could  possibly 
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Iioino  u|M>ii  tin*  heart  by  any  exact 
(loHniitons.  I)<>  yo  not  make  it  a 
mere  Hoiirisli  of  rhetoric?  1  am 
askeil  a^ain.  It  ia  no  Hourii^li ;  it 
is  tlie  utterance  tliat  comes  welling 
up  from  the  depths  of  our  moral 
natun*,  and  is  t(H)  earnest  to  wait 
for  the  niceties  (►f  logic.  It  is  the 
breathing  out  of  an  emotion  which 
will  ih>t  stop  for  the  accurate 
measurement  of  its  words,  but 
leaves  them  to  ipialitied  by  the 
good  sense  of  men. 

If,  however,  this  language  be 
not  exactly  true,  1  am  further 
asketl,  how  can  it  move  the  heart  ? 
We  an'  so  made  as  to  be  moved 
by  it.  It  is  an  ultimate  law  of  our 
iH'ing,  that  a  vivid  conception 
jirtWts  us  by  inspiring  a  momentary 
U'lief  in  the  thing  which  is  con¬ 
ceived.  Ihit,  tlie  objector  continues, 
can  the  soul  U*  favourably  intlu- 
t'UctHl  by  that  whicli  it  reganis 
as  hy|H'rl>olieal  ?  1  lyperlndical ! 

What  is  hyperlndical  ?  Who  calls 
this  language  an  exaggeration  of 
the  tnith  ?  If  interpreU'd  by  the 
letter  it  dm's,  indeiMl,  transcend  the 
proper  lH)umls ;  but  if  inti'rpreted 
as  it  is  meant,  as  it  is  felt,  it  fulls 
far  short  of  them.  To  the  eye  of 
a  child  the  tnooirs  image  in  the 

enter  into  the  ht  art  of  any  imui  to  con¬ 
ceive.  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  »oine  persons  believe  tins, 
cr  at  least  fully  and  steadily  to  believe 
it  ;  for  it  it  be  demonstrated  to  them, 
still  the  old  prejultce  remains,  which 
has  been  lung  ti\ed  hy  the  use  of  the 
terms  nte^stary^  must,  cannot,  imposii- 
bit,  etc.;  theat!«ociatioii  with  these  terms 
of  t  eriain  ideas  inconsistent  with  li- 
ld>ertyt  i*  uot  broken  ;  and  the  judg* 
mcitt  IS  powerfully  warped  by  it;  as  a 


diorama  may  ap}>ear  larger  than 
the  real  nvx^ii  in  the  hoaveiLs,  hut 
not  to  the  mind  of  a  philosopher, 
llie  literal  dcKtrines  of  theology 
are  too  vast  for  complete  expres¬ 
sion  by  man,  and  our  intensest 
words  are  but  a  distant  approxi¬ 
mation  to  that  language,  which 
forms  the  new  song  that  the  re¬ 
deemed  in  heaven  sing;  language 
which  is  unuttoralde  in  this  infan¬ 
tile  state  of  our  being,  and  in  eoin- 
parison  with  which  our  so-c.'illod 
extravagances  arc  but  feeble  and 
tame  diminutives. 

Astronomers  have  recommended, 
that  in  order  to  feel  the  grandeur 
of  the  stellary  system  we  mentally 
reduce  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
made;  that  wo  imagine  our  earth 
to  1)0  only  a  mile  in  diameU'r,  and 
the  other  globes  to  be  proportion¬ 
ally  lessened  in  their  size  and  in 
their  distances  from  each  other ;  for 
the  real  greatness  of  the  heavens 
discourages  our  very  attempt  io 
impress  our  hearts  by  them,  and 
we  are  the  more  alVecUHl  by  some¬ 
times  narrowing  our  eoneejdions  of 
what  we  cannot  at  the  best  eoin- 
prebend.  On  the  same  ]»rineiph’, 
Christian  tiutralisfs  have  adristtl 
ns  not  aliratfs  to  dilate  our  minds 

thing  that  has  been  long  bent  and 
grown  stitV,  if  it  be  straiglitened,  will 
return  to  its  former  curviiy  again  and 
again.’*  (VVorks,  Vol.  II.  pp.  293, ‘ilU. 
Ed.  1829.) 

The  epithets  figurative,  improper,  when 
applied  by  the  Edwardse.*,  Fuller,  Day, 
and  others,  to  the  necessarian  phraoeo- 
logy  of  the  w’ill,  are  to  be  understood 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  Discourse,  p.  b. 
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IN  mchtug  after  the  extreme 
honndaries  of  a  doctrine,  hut  often 
to  draw  in  our  contemplations,  to 
tower  the  doctrine  for  a  time,  to 
brinfj  our  intellect  down  in  order  to 
discern  the  practical  truth  more 
clearly,  to  humble  our  views  in 
order  that  they  may  he  at  last 
exalted,  to  stoop  low  in  order  to 
pick  up  the  keys  of  knowledge ; — 
and  is  this  a  way  of  exaggerating 
the  truth  ?  ]Ve  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the 
power  of  God,  if  we  imagine  that 
when  for  example  he  says,  the 
enemies  that  touch  liis  saints 
“touch  the  apple  of  his  eye,” 
and  “  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to 
the  nations  fnun  afar,  and  will  hiss 
nnto  them  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,”  he  uses  a  mere  hyperhole- 
No.  Such  anthropoj)athical  words 
are  the  most  expressive  which  the 
debilitated  heart  of  his  oriental 
|)eople  would  a})preciatc,  hut  they 
fail  of  making  a  full  disclosure, 
they  arc  only  the  foreshadowings 
of  the  truths  which  lie  hehind 
them.  These  refined,  spiritual 
truths,  the  intellect  goes  round 
about  and  surveys,  but  is  too  faint 
for  graphically  delineating,  and  it 
gives  up  the  attempt  to  the  im- 

*  We  have  a  safeguard  against  the 
uKitos  of  visionaries  in  the  t-vo  princi- 
p  ei  already  stated,  that  reason  has  an 
uhimatp,  rightful  authority  over  tlie 
••nsibiliiies,  and  that  it  will  sanction 
Dot  only  all  piotu  feelings,  but  likewise 
all  those  whit  h  are  essential  develop- 
went*  of  our  original  constitution.  As 
u  placed  above  the  heart  in 

?  *0  that  faith  which  is  sus- 

>nedby  good  argument,  should  control 


agination,  and  this  inany-suhHl 
faculty  multiplies  symbol  after 
symbol,  bringing  one  image  for 
one  feature,  and  ai\other  image  for 
another  feature,  and  hovers  over 
the  feeble  emotions  of  the  heart,  and 
strives  to  win  them  out  from  their 
dull  repose,  even  as  “  the  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  and  ihittendh 
over  her  young,  and  spreadeth 
abroad  her  wings,  and  taketh  up 
her  little  ones,  and  heareth  them 
on  her  outstretched  pinions.”  Into 
more  susceptible  natures  than  ours 
the  literal  verities  of  (iod  will 
penetrate  far  de(‘j»er  than,  even 
when  shaj)ed  in  their  most  [um- 
gont  forms,  they  will  pierce  into 
our  obdurate  hearts.  So  lethargic 
are  wo,  that  we  often  yield  no  an¬ 
swering  sensibilities  to  intellectual 
statements  of  doctrine ;  so  weak  are 
we,  that  such  passionate  appeals  us 
arc  best  aeeommodatod  to  our 
phlegmatic  temj)er  are  after  all  n(» 
more  than  dilutions  of  the  truth, 
as  “seen  of  angels;”  and  still  so 
fond  are  wo  of  harmony  with  our¬ 
selves,  that  we  must  explain  these 
dihit(‘d  representations  into  unison 
with  the  intellectual  stateineiits 
which,  however  unimpressive,  an^ 
yet  the  most  authoritative.* 

rather  than  be  controlled  by  those  emo¬ 
tions  which  receive  no  approval  troiu 
the  judgment.  The  perfection  of  our 
faith  is,  that  it  combine  in  its  favour 
the  logic  of  the  understanding  with  the 
rhetoric  of  the  feelings,  and  that  it  ex¬ 
clude  all  those  juierililies  and  extrava¬ 
gances,  which  have  nothing  to  recoin - 
inciid  them  loit  the  pretcuded  inspira¬ 
tions  of  the  fanatic. 
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We  are  now  prepared  for  our 
fourth  remark, — the  theology  of 
the  intellect  ami  that  of  feeling 
tend  to  keep  each  other  within  the 
sphere  for  which  they  were  respec¬ 
tively  designed^  and  in  which  they 
are  ftted  to  improve  the  character. 
Both  of  them  have  precisely  the 
baine  sphere  with  regard  to  many 
truths,  but  not  with  regard  to  all. 
When  an  intellectual  statement  is 
transferred  to  the  province  of 
emotion,  it  often  apjwars  chilling, 
lifeless;  and  when  a  passionate 
phrase  is  transferred  to  the  dog¬ 
matic  province,  it  often  appears 
grotes(pie,  uninUdligihle,  absurd. 
Many  expressions  of  sentiment  are 
what  they  ought  to  be,  if  kept 
where  they  ought  to  l)e ;  but  a 
narrow  creeil  displaces  and  thus 
s|H»ils  them.  It  often  becomes 
licentious  or  barbarous,  bv  stifl'en- 
ing  into  prosaic  statements  the 
fn‘e  descriptions  which  the  Bible 
gives  of  the  kindliness  or  the  wrath 
of  Cnsl.  Tlie  very  same  words  are 
allowed  in  one  relation,  but  con- 
tlemiuHl  in  a  different  one,  because  in 
the  former  they  do,  but  in  the  latter 
do  not  hannonize  with  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  which  are  at  the  time  pre¬ 
dominant.  When  w’o  are  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  extolling  the  generosity  of 
divine  love,  we  feel  no  need  of 
nuxlifying  our  proclamation  that 
GihI  desires  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  in  these  uniiupiisitive  mixxls  we 
have  no  patience  with  the  query 
which  oci’upies  our  more  studious 
hours,  “  whether  he  desire  this 
good  all  things,  or  only  itself  con¬ 


sidered.”  Often,  though  not  in 
every  instance,  the  solid  pbilosophy 
of  doctrine,  descending  into  an  ex¬ 
hortation,  makes  it  cumbrous  ami 
heavy ;  and  as  often  the  passionate 
forms  of  appeal,  when  they  claim 
to  be  literal  truth,  embarrass  the 
intellect  until  they  are  repelknl  by 
it  into  the  circle  distinctively  al¬ 
lotted  them. 

At  the  time  when  the  W'ords  were 
uttered,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
melting  address  than,  “  If  I,  your 
Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your 
feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  an¬ 
other’s  feet;”  but  when  this  touch¬ 
ing  sentiment  is  interpreteil  as  a 
legal  exaction,  an  argument  for  a 
Moravian  or  Romish  ceremony,  its 
poetic  elegance  is  petrified  int(>  a 
prosaic  blunder.  Tlicre  are  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  stillness  of  our  com¬ 
munion  service  when  w  e  feel  that  our 
Lord  is  w  ith  us,  when  the  bread 
ami  the  wine  so  enliven  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  his  body  and  blood  as, 
according  to  the  huv  of  vivid  con¬ 
ception,  to  bring  them  into  our 
ideal  presence,  and  to  make  us  de¬ 
mand  the  saying,  as  more  pertinent 
and  tit  than  any  other,  This  is 
my  body,  this  is  my  blood.”  But  no 
sooner  are  these  phrases  transmiiUHl 
from  hearty  utterances  into  intel¬ 
lectual  judgments,  than  they  merge 
their  beautiful  rhetoric  into  an  ab- 
sunl  logic,  and  are  at  once  repulsed 
by  a  sound  mind  into  their  pristine 
sphere.  So  there  is  a  depth  of 
signiticance  which  our  superficial 
|K)wers  do  not  fathom,  in  the  lam¬ 
entation  :  ‘‘  Behold !  I  was  shajx'ii 
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b  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  iiiy 
mother  conceive  me.”  This  will 
always  remain  the  passage  for  the 
outriow  of  his  grief,  whose  foun¬ 
tains  of  penitence  are  broken  up. 
The  channel  is  worn  too  deep  into 
the  affections  to  be  easily  changed. 
Let  the  schools  reason  about  it 
just  as,  and  as  long  as  they  please. 
Let  them  condemn  it  as  indecorous, 
or  false,  or  absurd,  and  the  man 
who  utters  it  as  unreasonable, 
fanatical,  bigoted.  Let  them  chal¬ 
lenge  him  for  his  meaning,  and  in¬ 
sist  with  the  rigidness  of  the  judge 
of  Shylock,  that  he  weigh  out  the 
import  of  every  word,  every  syllable, 
no  more,  no  less  : — they  do  not 
move  him  one  hair’s  breadth.  He 
stands  where  he  stood  before,  and 
where  he  will  stand  untill  disen¬ 
thralled  from  the  body.  My 
meaning,”  he  says,  “  is  exact 
enough  for  me,  too  exact  for  my 
repose  of  conscience ;  and  I  care 
just  now  for  no  j)roof  clearer  than 
this :  ‘  Behold  !  1  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother 
conceive  me.’  Here,  on  my  heart 
the  burden  lies,  and  1  feel  that  I  am 
vile,  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and 
dwell  amid  a  people  of  unclean 
lips,  and  I  went  astray  as  soon  as 
I  was  bom,  and  am  of  a  perverse, 
rebellious  race,  and  there  is  a  tide 
swelling  within  me  and  around  me, 
and  moving  me  on  to  actual  trans¬ 
gression,  and  it  is  stayed  by  none 
of  my  unaided  efforts,  and  all  its 
billows  roll  over  me,  and  I  am  so 

The  fallen,  evil  nature,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  and  certainly  occasions  a  mairs 


troubled  that  1  cannot  speak ;  and 
1  am  not  content  with  merely  say¬ 
ing  that  1  am  a  transgressor;  1 
long  to  heap  intinite  upon  intinite, 
and  crowd  together  all  forms  of 
self-reproach,  for  1  am  clad  in  sin 
as  with  a  garment,  I  tlevour  it  as 
a  sweet  morsel,  1  breathe  it,  I  live 
it,  1  am  sin.  My  hands  are  stained 
with  it,  my  feet  are  swift  in  it,  all 
my  hones  are  out  of  joint  with  it, 
my  w  hole  body  is  of  tainted  origin, 
and  of  death  in  its  influence  and 
end  ;  and  here  is  my  definition  and 
here  is  my  proof,  and  definition  or 
no  definition,  proof  or  no  proof, 
liere  I  plant  myself,  and  liere  I 
stay,  for  this  is  my  feeling,  and  it 
comes  up  from  the  depths  of  an 
overflowing  heart :  ‘  Behold !  I 

was  shapen  in  initpiitf/y  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me.'  ” — 
But  when  a  theorist  seizes  at  such 
such  living  words  as  these,  and 
puts  them  into  his  vice,  and 
straightens  or  crooks  them  into  the 
dogma,  that  man  is  hlamahle  before 
he  chooses  to  do  wrong ;  deserving 
of  jmnishmeiit  for  the  involuntary 
nature  which  he  has  never  con¬ 
sented  to  gratify  ;  really  sinful  be¬ 
fore  he  actually  sins,  then  the 
language  of  emotion,  forced  from 
its  right  j)lacc  and  treated  as  if  it 
w'ere  a  part  of  a  nicely  measured 
syllogism,  hampers  and  confuses 
his  reasonings,  until  it  is  given 
back  to  the  use  for  which  it  was 
first  intended,  and  from  w'hich  it 
never  ought  to  have  been  diverted.* 

first  actual  sin,  is,  like  all  other  cvd* 
odious,  loatbsome.  So  prolific  is  it  in 
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Wlirii  mon  thus  lose  tlu*ir  seiiM- 
tivoiioss  to  tin*  (iiscriiniiifttions  bo- 
tweoii  tlie  style  of  jiul^meiit  and 
that  of  feclinc^,  and  when  they 
force  the  latter  into  the  province 
of  the  former,  they  become  pnnic 
to  nmlervalne  tbe  conscience,  and 
to  Ih»  afraid  of  pliil(»sophy,  and  to 
shudder  at  the  axioms  of  common 
wMise,  and  t4»  div(»rce  faith  from 
reason,  and  to  rely  on  church  tjov- 
eminent  rather  than  on  fraternal 
discussion. 

It  is  this  crossing  of  one  h  iud  of 
theology  inU)  the  province  (»f  an¬ 
other  kind,  differing  from  the  first 
mainly  in  fashion  ami  contour^  which 
mars  t'ither  the  eloquence  or  else 
the  dm'trine  of  the  pulpit.  Tbe 
nuissive  sjH‘culations  of  a  meta- 

resuits  which  are  so  inolanchuly,  that 
while  we  are  trembling  at  its  power,  wc 
ore  roused  up  to  stigmaii/.e  it  as  ‘‘sin¬ 
ful.*’  We  may  thus  earnestly  reproliate 
it,  if  we  do  not  insist  that  the  word 
“  sinful  "  shall  he  interpreted,  in  seien- 
litic  lan^UH^c,  to  mean  that  ({uality 
which  is  itself  worthy  of  punishment,  lit 
our  abhorrence  of  this  disordered  state 
of  our  sonsihili'ics,  wo  may  call  it 
“  hlainahle'*  if  wc  do  not  insist  that  a 
man  is  to  l>e  blame  I  for  beiii^  involun¬ 
tarily  in  this  ealamitous  state  ;  we  may 
call  it  “  jjuiliy,”  it  we  mean  by  this 
word  “  intimately  connected'  with 
tfuilt,”  or  “  cxi>osing  us  to  sutreriii):,” 
for  this  disfiiaed  nature  leads  to  sin.  and 
theiehy  toils  most  painful eon>e4pieuees. 
Wo  may  in  tael  apply  any  epithet 
whatever  to  our  iuborH,  involuntary 
corruption,  provided  that  this  epithet 
expresi  our  dread  or  hatred  of  it,  and 
do  not  reipiirc  the  Itclief  that  a  passive 
condition,  previous  to  all  active  disolw?- 
dienee,  is  itself  desi  rvin^  of  punish¬ 
ment.  As  there  was  much  that  was 
amiable  in  the  young  man  who  jhis- 
sessed  notliiiiji;  holy,  so  there  is  much 
that  isnnamiahlc,  and  still  not  projK-rlv 
sinful,  in  every  man.  Ibit  although  in 
our  fervid  diaries  wc  may  oltcn  |>our 


physician  sink  down  into  his  ex¬ 
pressions  of  feeling  and  make  biin 
appear  cold-ltcart(‘d,  while  the  en- 
tlinsiasm  of  the  impulsive  divine 
ascends  and  elTervesces  into  his 
reasonings  and  causes  him  both  to 
appear^  and  to  be^  what  our  Saxon 
idiom  so  reprovingly  styles  hint, 
hot-headed.  There  are  tntellectuul 
critics  read}!  to  cjrclude  from  our 
psalms  and  hf/mns  all  such  8tan:as 
as  are  not  accurate  expressions  of 
dotjniatic  truth.  h\)rgetting  that 
the  etlort  at  jtrccision  often  mars 
the  freeness  of  song,  they  would 
condemn  the  simple-hearted  hard 
to  joint  his  metaphors  into  ji  syllo¬ 
gism,  ami  to  sing  as  a  Kigician 
tries  to  sing.  In  the  same  spirit, 
they  would  expurgate  the  l*aradise 

the^e  unmeasured  reproaches  upon  our 
corrupt  natue,  yet  in  a  scieiiiitic  trea¬ 
tise  we  cmbarra.ss  oruselves  hy  using 
the  emotional,  us  if  it  were  didactic 
language  ;  hy  ap  plying  the  loose 
terms  of  the  heart  to  themes  wliere  the 
sharpiest  discrimina’ion  is  needed  ;  by 
speaking,  as  many  do,  of  a  kind  of  sin 
for  which  the  man  who  is  charged  with 
it  iloes  not,  in  the  view  of  eoll^cie^ee, 
des!crve  to  he  imnished;  hv  rensonii.g 
atiout  a  state  for  w  tiich  the  child  invtd- 
untiirily  subjected  to  it  is  ‘••.niliy,’  hut 
not  himself  properly  hlamahle.  The 
well-schooled  divine  may,  althougii  ho 
seldom  t/oM,  iscape  the  confuting  in- 
tlueiiee  of  this  amhiguous  nomeneln- 
tnre;  luit  men  who  are  conversant 
with  only  the  “  English  undetiled"  ol 
our  literature,  are  led  hy  such  a  pecu¬ 
liar,  when  used  as  a  dogmatic  phra*co- 
logy,  into  set  ions,  perbapis  fatal  preju¬ 
dices  against  the  truth.  When  these 
terms,  often  allow'able  for  the  heart,  arc 
used  for  the  intellect,  they  change  their 
character,  and  although  meant  I'tr 
“  the  lights  of  science,”  they  fail  of 
their  artificial  pnrptose,  and  hcconie, 
**  in  many  instances,  tlic  shades  of 
religion.” 


^f/nwolical  La)}guagc, 

Lo$t  of  all  phrases  which  nro  uot  is  (he  oriLnn.,1  ..  i 
in  keeping  with  o„r  che.nieal  or  such  a  sv.tl.ol  ’";:f 

get%ical  discoveries.  But  it  is  if  this  h.>  fn.  n  ^ 

against  the  laws  of  our  sensitive  den.ur  at  phrais  in'a  (’  T 

rbuni^linn  of  tl»  iiiWIoct.  ll.o  «f  „„  lii',',.;,,,  '  'IT  T 

dray  horse  for  carrying  the  hnnber  wi.le"  w!,Jit’’  T 

of  die  scho<.ls  through  the  gar.lcns  ,Irai  •  let  tl  e  ti.r  r  "I  “i 
of  the  lluses.  There  are  also  tl. .  *i  *  melody  (roiii 

poetical  critics  who  imagine  that  thatT^'”"  1 

the  childlike  brcathiu..s  oJ  Zr 

Hn..Kly  are  the  exaermeasur"  m'TZ: 

the  literal  cxixments  of  truth  -ii  '* 

canoot  be  transporte.l  with  its  „  1-  !  !  r  ' 

sent  bodily  sliane  into  «  ^  i  fmgrant  with  the  devotion 

ijric.  jtuf  thi?i sb  dr 

ideaof(heologyasitisame'|.  *'^.T  r" '‘^"“''les 

spiritless,  vapid  coueeptbrof  '*  ,  ^ '<'>'""1, 

If  this  bo  true  then  niv  tT'  •" 

re.lhelicfis,that*<(bde’alwZ  .  '"T'’"'' 

Toman  „n.|  the  Holv  oT  fri  ^  T 

Mount  Paran-  f  b,t‘l  ,  ,  .  ‘  'l"o«"'>'>s  for  conseience’ 

upon  his  Z:JZ  I  .  . . . . 

salvation;  trim.  L,  ‘"'1  •  "  '■«- 

and  they  trembled-  tli  ""i  "“’’'•■S  to  tb.! 

of  his  arrows  tliev  w-  '"'Pr‘;r's  -somewhere  around  them: 

shining  of  his  iditf  ’  **"  **'"  "‘diuloiis  vu-w,  I  Ix-lieve 

<l*^niatioii,  ho  (ji,j  y  Ml  (‘iiihiisiasFii  as  lo 

the  language  of  a  or*  l  impussihlc.  Ask  mic  not  to 

is  the  sn  r  ^ 

Arnold*  a  riL'hr  "*'°". Try  not  to  reason  me  out 
public  worshii)  51  ,  *t,— reasoning  does  me  no  good, 

should  Ik*  ustH?  “*•'  meaning,— 

^*''**‘»  of  thailr^^-*^  trniniphal  I  Inive  not  viewed  it  in  that  light. 

chanted  rather  1 1.  "'f ^  »‘'»t  taken  the  ereed  s.>  niiieh 

“tlur  than  reatl,”  hut  sneh  as  the  ereed  lias  taken  me,  ami  car- 

Lifc,  p.  102,  First  Am.  Ed. 
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ried  me  away  in  my  feelings  to 
mingle  with  the  piety  of  bygone 
generations,.  Hut  can  it  he  that 
this  is  the  only,  or  the  primitive, 
or  the  right  idea  of  a  syinlK»l  of 
faith  ?  For  this  have  logicians  ex- 
hausteil  their  subtleties,  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  yielded  up  the  ghost,  disput¬ 
ing  and  dying  for  a  song  /  No.  A 
creed,  if  true  to  its  original  end, 
should  Ih3  in  sober  prose,  should  be 
undersbKxl  as  it  means,  and  should 
mean  what  it  says,  should  Ihj 
drawn  out  with  a  discriminating, 
balancing  judgment,  so  as  to  need 
no  allowance  for  its  freedom,  no 
abaUunent  of  its  force,  and  should 
not  Ik*  expressed  in  antiquated 
Wrms  lest  men  regard  its  spirit  as 
likewise  obsolete.  It  Indongs  to 
the  province  of  the  analyzing, 
comparing,  reasoning  intellect ; 
and  if  it  leave  this  province  for  the 
sake  of  intermingling  the  phrases 
t)f  an  impassioned  heart,  it  con¬ 
fuses  the  soul,  it  awakens  the  fancy 
and  the  feelings  to  disturb  the 
judgment,  it  sets  a  believer  at 
varianci*  with  himself  by  perplexing 
his  reason  with  metaphors  and  his 
imagination  with  h>gic;  it  raises 
ft‘uds  in  the  church  by  crossing 
the  teiiqH'raments  of  men,  aiul 
taxing  one  party  to  demonstrate 
similes,  another  to  feel  inspired  by 
abstractions.  Hencethe  logomachv 
which  has  always  characterized  the 
defeiuv  of  such  creeds.  The  in- 
telhi't  ,  no  less  than  the  heart,  lK‘ing 
out  of  its  element,  w  anders  through 
dry  places  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none.  Men  are  thus  maile  uneasy 


with  themselves  and  therefore 
acrimonious  against  each  other; 
the  imaginative  zealot  does  not 
apprehend  the  philosophical  ex¬ 
planation,  and  the  philosopher  d(X*s 
not  sympathize  with  the  imagina¬ 
tive  style  of  the  symbol :  and,  as 
they  misunderstand  each  other, 
they  feel  their  weakness,  and  “  to 
l>e  weak  is  miserable,”  and  misery 
not  only  loves,  but  also  makes 
company,  and  thus  they  sink  their 
controversy  into  a  contention  and 
their  dispute  into  a  quarrel ;  nor 
will  they  ever  find  peace  until  they 
contine  their  intellect  to  its  right¬ 
ful  sphere,  and  understand  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  wdiat  it  says,  and  their 
feeling  to  its  jirovince  and  inter¬ 
pret  its  language  at’cording  to  what 
it  means,  rendering  unto  poetry 
the  things  that  are  designed  for 
poetry,  and  unto  prose  what  belongs 
to  prose. 

The  last  clause  of  our  fourth 
proposition  is,  that  the  tlieology 
of  intellect  and  that  of  feeling  tend 
to  keep  each  other  within  the 
sphere  in  which  they  are  fitted  to 
inqirove  the  character.  So  far  as 
any  statement  is  hurtful,  it  parts 
with  one  sign  of  its  truth.  In  it¬ 
self  or  in  its  relations  it  must  lie 
inaccurate,  whenever  it  is  not  con¬ 
genial  with  the  feelings  awakened 
by  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  practi¬ 
cal  utility,  then,  of  any  theological 
representations  is  one  criterion  of 
their  propriety.  Judged  by  this 
test,  manv  fashionable  forms  of 
statement  will  sooner  or  later  1h? 
condemned.  Half  of  the  truth  is 
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often  a  falsehood  as  it  is  impressed 
on  the  feelings  :  not  always,  how- 
erer,  for  sometimes  it  has  the 
good,  the  right  intlucnce,  and  is 
craved  hy  the  sensibilities  which 
can  hear  no  more.  The  heart  of 
man  is  contracted,  therefore  loves 
individual  views,  dreads  the  labour 
of  that  long-continued  expansion 
which  is  needed  for  embracing  the 
comprehensive  system.  Hence  its 
individualising  processes  must  be 
superintended  by  the  judgment  and 
conscience,  which  forbid  that  the 
atUmtion  be  absorbed  by  any  one 
asjH'et  of  a  doctrine  at  the  time 
when  another  aspect  would  be 
more  useful.  If  the  wrong  half 
of  a  truth  be  applied  instead  of  the 
right,  or  if  either  be  mistaken  for 
the  whole,  the  sensibilities  are 
nial-treated,  and  they  endure  an 
evil  of  which  the  musician’s  rude 
and  unskilful  handling  of  his  har[) 
gives  but  a  faint  echo.  The  soul 
may  be  compared  to  a  complicated 
instrument  which  becomes  vocal 
in  praise  of  its  Maker  when  it  is 
plied  with  varying  powers,  now 
with  a  gradual  and  then  with  a 
sudden  contact,  here  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  stroke  and  there  with  a  hard 
assault ;  but  when  the  rough  blow 
comes  where  should  have  been  the 
gentle  touch,  the  e(piipoise  of  its 
parts  is  destroyed,  and  the  harp  of 
thousand  strings,  all  meant  for  har¬ 
mony,  wounds  the  ear  w  ith  a  harsh 
and  grating  sound.  The  disso- 
*^ce  of  pious  feeling  with  the 
mere  generalities  of  speculation  or 
^th  any  misapplied  fragments  of 


truth,  tends  to  confine  them  within 
their  appropriate,  which  is  their 
useful  sphere.  In  this  light,  we 
discern  the  necessity  of  right  feel¬ 
ing  as  a  guide  to  the  right  pro¬ 
portions  of  faith.  Here  we  see 
our  responsibility  for  our  re¬ 
ligious  belief.  Here  we  are 
im})ressed  by  the  fact,  that  much  of 
our  ]>robation  relates  to  our 
mode  of  shaping  and  colouring 
the  doctrines  of  theology.  Here 
also  we  learn  the  value  of  the 
Bible  in  unfolding  the  suitable 
adaptations  of  truth,  and  in  illus- 
strating  their  utility,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  so  decisive  a  touchstone 
of  their  correctness.  When  our 
earthly  hopes  are  too  buoyant  we 
are  reminded  ‘‘that  one  event  hap- 
peneth  to  all,”  and  “  that  a  man 
hath  no  j)reeminence  above  a 
beast ;  ”  but  such  a  repressing 
part  of  a  conn)rchensive  fact  is  not 
suited  to  the  sensual  and  sluggish 
man  who  needs  rather,  as  he  is 
directed,  to  see  “  his  life  and  im¬ 
mortality  brought  to  light.”  When 
we  are  elated  with  pride  we  arc 
told  that  “  man  is  a  w  orm  ;  ”  but 
this  abasing  part  of  a  great  doc¬ 
trine  should  not  engross  the  mind 
of  him  who  desj)ises  his  race,  and 
who  is  therefore  bidden  to  think  of 
man  as  “  crovviu'd  with  glory  and 
honour.”  If  tempted  to  make 
idols  of  our  friends,  we  are  met  by 
the  recpiisition  to  “  hate  a  brother, 
sister,  father  and  mother ;  ”  but 
these  are  not  the  most  titting 
words  for  him  w’ho  loves  to  per¬ 
secute  his  opp)sers,  and  who  re- 
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quires  rather  to  aski*il,  “  lie 
that  loveth  nut  his  brother  whom 
he  liath  8i*en,  how  can  he  love  (loil 
wluuii  he  hatli  not  ?  ”  In  one 
state  of  feelini;  we  are  stimulated 
to  “work  out  our  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling/’  but  in  a  ditle- 
reiit  state  we  are  encouraged  to  be 
neither  anxious  nor  fearful,  but  to 
“  rejoice  in  the  Lord  always.”  I  Ih.*- 
lieve  in  the  “  linul  perseverance  ”  of 
all  who  have  Uvn  once  renewed,  for 
not  only  does  the  generalising  in- 
t«*lhH*t  gather  up  this  dt»i‘trine 
fnuii  an  induction  of  various  in¬ 
spired  words,  but  the  heart  also  is 
comforted  by  it  in  the  hour  of 
dismal  foreb<Hling.  Yet  when  1 
wrest  this  truth  from  its  designed 
adjustments,  and  misuse  it  in 
quieting  the  fears  (»f  men  who  are 
instigati*tl  to  “count  the  blood  of 
the  a»venant  wherewith  they  were 
sanctified  an  unholy  thing,”  1  am 
startled  by  the  threat  that  “  if 
they  shall  fall  away,  it  will  Ik*  im- 
j»o8si\»le  to  renew  them  (Kjain  unto 
re|H*ntance.”  'Phis  threat  was  not 
desiginnl,  like  the  promise  of  pre- 
serying  grace,  to  console  the  dis¬ 
consolate,  nor  was  that  promise 
liesigiHHl,  like  this  threat,  to  alarm 
the  presumptuous.  lA*t  not  the 
two  ap}H*als  cross  eai*h  other.  My 
judgment,  and,  in  some  lofty  views 
in  which  1  iu*ed  to  Ik*  held  up  by 
the  Ihvine  spirit  lest  1  fall,  my 
findings  also  are  unsalistieil  without 
the  lliblical  announcement  that 
“  the  liOni  hanlened  i^iaraidi’s 
heart ;  ”  but  at  my  incipient  incli¬ 
nation  U)  pervert  these  words  into 


an  excuse  for  sin,  or  a  denial  of 
my  entire  freedom,  or  of  my 
Maker’s  justice  or  tenderness,  I 
regard  them  as  a  “  form  of  sound 
words  ”  from  w  hich  my  depravity 
has  expelled  their  spirit,  and  1  lli‘e 
for  safety  to  the  other  words,  which 
are  a  complement  to  the  first,  that 
“  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own 
heart.”  When  even  a  Puritan 
bishop  is  inflated  with  his  vain 
ixmccits,  it  is  j)erilous  for  him  to 
ixmcentrate  his  feelings  ujHm  the 
keys  with  which  he  is  to  o|K*n  or 
shut  the  door  of  heaven.  Such  a 
man  should  oftener  tremble  lest 
having  bei‘n  a  servant  of  ser¬ 
vants  here,  he  be  cast  away  here¬ 
after.  Hut  w’ith  a  melancholic, 
though  faithful  pastor,  this  appli¬ 
cation  of  {Scriptures  may  be  re¬ 
versed.  We  delight  in  the  thought, 
that  he  who  hath  made  everything 
beautiful  in  its  season,  w  ho  st*ndeth 
dew  U[K)n  the  earth  when  it  has 
been  heated  bv  the  sun, — and 
again,  when  it  has  been  pari’hed 
by  drought,  sendeth  rain ;  who 
draweth  the  curtains  of  darkness 
around  us  when  the  eye  is  tired  of 
the  bright  heavens,  and  irradiates 
tlie  vision  when  the  night  has  Ix*- 
come  wearisome  ;  who  inter- 
mingleth  calm  with  tempest  and 
parteth  the  clouds  of  an  April  day 
for  the  passage  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
— hath  also  adopted  a  free,  exuln?- 
rant,  refreshing  method  of  impart¬ 
ing  truth  to  the  soul ;  giving 
a  series  of  revelations  flexile  and 
pliant,  flitting  across  the  mental 
vision  witli  changeful  hues,  ever 
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now,  ever  appropriate,  not  one  of 
\U  woixis  retaining  its  entire  use¬ 
fulness  when  removed  from  its  lit 
junctions,  not  one  ot  them  being 
susceptible  of  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  exigency  when  it  was 
uttered,  but  each  being  “  a  word 
spoken  in  due  season,  how  good 

•  U  ” 

IS  it. 

niere  is  a  kind  of  conjectural 
tKM.*trine,  which  in  the  Swedenbor- 
gian  and  Millenarian  fancies  is 
carried  U)  a  ruinous  excess,  but 
which  within,  not  beyond,  the  limit 
uf  its  j)ractical  utility  may  be  either 
justified  or  excused.  Our  feelings, 
for  example,  impel  us  to  believe 
that  we  are  compassed  about 
with  some  kind  of  8iH)erior  and 
ever  wakeful  intelligence.  To 
meet  this  demand  of  the  heart, 
haganlsin  has  lilh‘d  the  air  with 
divinities,  but  a  wiser  forecast  has 
revealed  U)  us  the  omnipresence  of 
on  all-comprehending  mind.  Still, 
our  restless  desires  would  be  some¬ 
times  gratified  by  a  livelier  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  sj)iritual  existence 
around  us,  and  accordingly  in  the 
more  than  jmternal  compassion  of 
tiehovah,  he  maketh  his  angels 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to 
attend  upon  the  heirs  of  salvation, 
and  to  animate  our  spiritual  atmos¬ 
phere  with  a  quick  movement. 
But  even  yet,  there  are  times  when 
the  heart  of  man  would  be  glad  of 
something  more  than  even  these 
cheering  revelations.  We  are 
comforted  with  the  thought  that 
our  deceased  companions  still 
“liugle  with  us,  and  aid  us  in  our 


struggles  to  gain  their  jmrity,  ami 
that,  after  we  have  left  the  world 
to  whieh  thus  far  we  have  been  so 
unprofitable,  we  shall  bo  (pialificnl 
by  our  hard  discipline  here,  for 
more  elVective  ministries  t<)  those 
who  will  remain  in  this  scene  of 
toil.  Such  a  belief,  however,  is  not 
one  which  the  reason,  loft  to  itself, 
would  fortify  by  other  than  the 
slightest  hints.  It  is  a  belief 
j)rompted  by  the  affections,  and 
the  indulgence  in  it  is  allowed  by 
the  intellectual  ptnvers  wo  farther 
than  it  coiLsoles  and  enlivens  the 
sjurit  which  is  wearied  with  its 
earthly  strife^;.  If  we  begin  to 
think  more  of  friends  who  visit  us 
from  iuuiven,  than  ot  Him  who 
always  abitleth  faithful  around  and 
over  and  within  us,  if  we  begin  to 
search  <Mit  witty  inventions  and  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  patronizing  saints, 
if  we  iimagine  that  she  who  once 
kept  all  her  child’s  sayings  in  her 
heart  will  now  lay  up  in  her  mo¬ 
therly  remembrance  the  Are  JLi- 
7‘ias  of  all  who  bless  her  image, 
then  we  push  an  innocent  conjec¬ 
ture  into  the  sphere  id  a  harmful 
falsehood.  The  intellectual  theo¬ 
logy  recognizes  our  felt  need  of  a 
tenderness  in  the  supervision  which 
is  exercised  over  us,  but  instead  of 
meetiiig  this  necessity  by  picturing 
forth  the  love  of  one  who  after  all 
may  forgtd  her  very  infant,  it 
])roves  that  wo  are  enveloped  in  the 
sympatliies  of  Him  who  will  not 
give  away  to  his  saints  the  glory 
of  answering  our  feeble  j>rayers. 
The  inUdlectual  theology  does 
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indee<l  recognise  our  felt  want  of  a 
Me<liator,  through  w’hose  frieiully 
oftioes  we  may  gain  access  to  the 
pure,  invisible,  sovereign,  strict 
lawgiver.  Hut  instead  of  an  un¬ 
earthly  lH*ing  canonized  for  his 
austere  virtues,  it  gives  us  him  who 
ate  with  sinners,  who  called  around 
him  tishennen  rather  than  princes, 
and  Icnlged  with  a  tax-gatherer 
instea<l  of  the  Roman  governor,  so 
as  to  remind  us  that  he  is  not 
ashametl  to  call  us  brethren. 
Where  men  looked  for  a  taper,  it 
gives  a  light  shining  as  the  day, 
and  hides  the  stars  by  the  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  sun ;  ‘where  they 
lookeil  for  a  friend  it  gives  a  Re- 
diHMiier,  where  for  a  helper,  a  Sa¬ 
viour,  where  for  hojH',  faith.  It 
lakes  away  in  order  to  add  more, 
thwarts  a  desire  so  as  to  give  a 
fruition.  It  not  so  much  unclothes 
as  clothes  upon,  and  swallows  up 
our  wish  for  patron  saints  in  the 
brotherly  sympathies  of  him  who 
ever  liveth  to  make  intiTcession 
for  us. 

In  conclusifm  allow’  me  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  some  asjwcts  our 
theme  suggests  a  melancholy,  in 
others  a  cluM'ring  train  of  thought. 
It  grieves  us  by  disclosing  the  ease 
with  which  we  may  slide  into  grave 
errors.  Such  errors  have  arisen 
from  so  simple  a  cause  as  that  of 
confounding  jHx*trv  with  prose. 
.Men  whose  rea'^oning  instinct  has 
absorlH'd  their  delicacy  of  taste,  have 
treated  the  language  of  a  sensitive 
heart  as  if  it  were  the  guarded  and 
wary  style  of  the  intellect.  Intent 


on  the  sign  more  than  on  the  thing 
signified,  they  have  transubstanti¬ 
ated  the  living,  spiritual  truth  into 
the  very  emblems  which  were  de¬ 
signed  to  ])ortray  it.  In  the  Hible 
there  are  j)leasing  hints  of  many 
things  which  were  never  designed 
to  be  doctrines,  such  as  the  literal 
and  proper  necessity  of  the  will, 
j)assive  and  physical  sin,  baptismal 
regeneration,  clerical  absolution, 
the  literal  imputation  of  guilt  to 
the  innocent,  transubstantiation, 
etenml  generation  and  procession. 
In  that  graceful  volume,  these  me- 
phors  bloom  as  the  llowers  of  the 
field;  there  they  toil  not  neither  do 
they  spin.  Hut  the  schoolman  has 
transplanted  them  to  the  rude  ex¬ 
posure  of  logic ;  here  th(*y  are 
frozen  up,  their  fragrance  is  gone, 
their  juices  evaporated,  and  their 
withered  leaves  are  preserved  as 
specimens  of  that  which  in  its 
rightful  place  surpassed  the  glory 
of  the  wisest  sage.  Or  if  I  may 
change  the  illustration,  1  would 
say  that  these  ideas,  as  presented  in 
the  Hible,  are  like  oriental  kings 
and  nobles,  moving  about  in  their 
free,  flowing  robes,  but  in  many  a 
scholastic  system,  they  are  like  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  those  ancient 
lords,  their  spirits  fled,  their  eyes, 
which  once  had  speculation  in 
them,  now’  lack  lustre;  they  are 
dry  bones,  exceeding  dry.  ^'ot  n 
few  technicdl  terms  in  theology  ore 
rhetorical  beauties  stiffened  into 
logical  peplexities ;  the  exipiisite 
grow  ths  of  the  imagination  j)ressed 
and  dried  into  the  matter  of  a  syl- 
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logism  in  I^arbiira.  ^lany  wlio  dis- 
oaid  their  literal  meaning  retain  the 
wonls  out  of  revereiicc  to  antique 
fashions,  out  of  an  amiable  foiul- 
iioss  for  keeping  the  nomenclature 
of  science  unbroken,  just  as  the 
moilern  astronomer  continues  to 
classify  the  sweet  stars  of  Heaven 
under  the  constellations  of  the 
Dragon  and  the  (jJreat  Dear.* 

In  this,  and  still  other  aspects 
our  theme  opens  into  more  cheer¬ 
ing  views.  It  reveals  the  identity  in 
the  essence  of  many  systems  which 


*  It  is  a  noted  remark  of  John  Foster ^ 
that  many  technical  terms  of  theology y  tn- 
stead  of  being  the  signs,  are  the  monu^ 
mints  of  the  ideas  which  they  were  first 
intended  to  signify.  Now  it  is  natural 
for  men  to  j;arnish  the  sepulchre  of  one 
whom,  when  living,  they  would  con¬ 
demn. 

When  it  is  said  in  palliation  for  cer¬ 
tain  tcchii’cs  of  theology,  that  they  are 
no  more  uncouth  or  ecpiivocal  than  arc 
the  technics  of  some  i>hysical  sciences, 
we  may  reply,  that  tnc  sacred  science 
above  all  others  should,  where  it  fairly 
can,  be  so  }»resented  as  to  allure  rather 
than  repel  men  of  classical  taste,  and 
not  superadd  factitious  otlences  to  the 
natural  “  otlenco  of  the  cross.”  True, 
we  may  be  deceived  by  the  figurative 
terms  of  mineralogy  or  botany,  but  we 
are  less  liable  to  mistake  the  meaning 
of  words  which  refer  to  material  phe¬ 
nomena,  than  the  meaning  of  iliose 
which  refer  to  spiritual,  and  then  an 
error  in  physics  is  far  Itss  baneful  than 
one  in  religion.  If  chemical  substances 
wrre  denoted  by  words  borrowed  from 
^ral  science,  if  one  acid  were  figuratively 
called  ^^sanctification,'*  and  one  alkali 
Wfre  termed  “  depravity,**  and  one  solu~ 
tton  uHre  denominated  “  eternal  punish- 
we  should  weep  over  the  sad 
Jesuits  of  such  a  pufanc  style,  even  if 
jeere  well  intended.  And  on  a  similar 
P^tncipU,  ichea  we  read  of  “  the  vindic- 
Justice  of  God,'*  although  we  revere 
c  authors  who  use  the  term  in  its  tech- 
^al  sense,  we  mourn  over  (he  ruinous 
^presswn  that  will  be  made  by  such  a 
3I.\KC1I — VOL.  VIII. 


arc  run  in  scioulific  or  ivstlictic 
moulds  unlike  each  other.  The 
full  iiillucnce  of  it  would  do  more 
than  any  World's  Conveutiou,  in 
a])peasiug  the  jealousies  of  those 
good  men  who  build  tbeir  faith  on 
♦lesus  Christ  as  the  chief  cornor- 
stoiie,  and  yet  are  induced,  by  un¬ 
equal  measures  of  genius  and  cul¬ 
ture, to  give  ditlereut  slnqics  to  st  ruc- 
tures  of  the  same  material.  There 
are  indeed  kinds  of  theology  which 
cannot  he  reconciled  with  each 
other.  There  is  a  life,  a  soul,  a 

piously  meant  phrase.  Doubtless,  it  may 
be  needful  for  us  to  refer  occasionally 
to  the  obnoxious  technics  which  were 
once  in  such  authoritative  use,  hut  if  we 
make  them  prominent,  or  if,  in  employ¬ 
ing  them,  we  neglect  to  explain  their 
peculiar  meaning,  wc  unwittingly  con¬ 
vey  fahe  and  pernicious  ideas  to  men 
who  are  wont  to  call  things  hy  their 
right  names. 

It  is  against  sonic  first  principles  of 
rhetoric  to  sav,  that  we  may  safely  re¬ 
gulate  our  scientific  momenclaturc  hy 
t^e  figurative  expressions  of  the  Bible. 
These  expressions  are  easily  understood 
in  I  the  spirit  which  prompted  them,  hut 
are  less  easily  undirstood  in  the  spirit  of 
the  schools.  If  all  tlic  Biblical  figures 
were  arranged  into  a  system,  and  if, 
when  thus  classified,  they  were  rea¬ 
soned  upon  as  literal  and  dogmatic 
truths,  wc  should  have,  on  an  extended 
scale,  the  same  allegorical  logic,  which 
we  now  have  on  a  scale  so  limited  as  to 
conceal  many  of  its  injurious  effects. 
Perhaps  we  should  then  begin  to  8ha[)C 
the  Copernican  and  Newtonian  philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  mould  of  the  jiassagc, 
“The  Lord  niakeih  the  earth  eriiptv, 
and  maketh  it  w'aste,  and  turncrh  it 
upside  down.”  Some  errors  are  most 
easily  refuted  hy  carrying  th«?ir»  out  to 
their  entire  Icngtli  with  all  possible 
consistency.  An  e.xtrcme  view  of  them 
develops  their  essential  nature.  What 
is  a  large  part  of  Quakerism,  an<l  even 
Swedenhorgianisrii,  but  n  rnllectioa  of 
fancies,  interesting  as  such,  but  now  flat¬ 
tened  into  theories  t 
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vitalizing:  spirit  of  truth,  which 
must  never  l>e  relinquished  for 
the  sake  of  |>eace  even  with  an 
un^el.  niere  is  (1  know  that 
you  will  allow  me  to  express 
my  opinion),  a  line  of  separa¬ 
tion  which  cannot  bo  crossed 
between  those  systems  which  in¬ 
sert,  ami  those  which  omit  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Jesus.  This  is  the 
doctrine  which  blends  in  itself  the 
tluH)logy  of  intellect  and  that  of 
feeling,  and  which  can  no  more  l)e 
struck  out  from  the  moral,  than  the 
sun  from  the  planetary  system. 
Here  the  mind  and  the  heart,  like 
justice  and  mercy,  meet  anil  em¬ 
brace  each  other  ;  and  here  is  found 
the  sjM.'cific  and  inetVaceable  difte- 
riMice  Indwivn  the  (iospel  and 
every  other  system.  But  among 
those  who  admit  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ  as  the  organific  principle 
of  their  faith,  there  are  difierences, 
some  of  them  more  important,  but 
many  far  less  important,  than  they 
siHun  to  1h*.  One  man  prefers  a 
tlundogy  of  the  judgment ;  a  se- 
sond,  that  of  the  imagination;  a 
third,  that  t»f  the  heart  ;  one  ad¬ 
justs  his  faith  to  a  lymphatic, 
another  to  a  sanguine,  and  still 
another  to  a  chloric  temperament. 
Vet  the  subjivt  matter  of  these 
heteri»geneons  configurations  may 
often  l»e  one  and  the  same,  having 
for  its  nucleus  the  same  cross,  with 
the  fonnative  iutluence  of  which  all 
is  safe.  Sometimes  the  intellectual 
di>ine  ha<  been  denounccvl  as  un- 
fivling  by  the  rude  and  coarse 


preacher,  who,  in  his  turn,  has  been 
condemned  as  vulgar  or  perhaps 
irreverent  by  the  intellectual  di¬ 
vine  ;  while  the  one  has  meant  to 
insinuate  into  the  select  few  who 
listened  to  him,  the  very  substance 
of  the  doctrine  w  hich  the  other  has 
stoutly  and  almost  literally  incul¬ 
cated  into  the  multitudes  by  which 
he  was  thronged.  The  hard  pole¬ 
mic  has  shown  us  only  his  visor  and 
his  coat  of  mail,  while  beneath  his 
iron  armour  has  been  often  cherish¬ 
ed  a  theology  of  the  gentle  and  hu¬ 
mane  aflections.  Dogmas  of  the 
most  revolting  shape  have  no 
sooner  been  cast  into  the  aleinhic 
of  a  regenerated  heart,  than  their 
more  jagged  angles  have  been 
melted  away.  We  are  cheered  with 
a  belief,  that  in  the  darkest  ages 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  un¬ 
lettered  men  felt  an  influence  which 
they  could  not  explain,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  love  attracting  to  itself  the 
particles  of  truth  that  lay  scattered 
alone:  the  symbols  and  scholastic 
fonns  of  the  church.  The  great 
mass  of  believers  have  never  em¬ 
braced  the  metaphysical  refine¬ 
ments  of  creeds,  useful  as  tliese 
refinements  are ;  but  have  singleil 
out  and  fastened  iq>on  and  held 
firm  those  cardinal  truths,  which 
the  Bible  has  lifted  up  and  turned 
over  in  so  many  difVerent  lights,  as 
to  make  them  the  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  very  alterations  of 
figure  and  hue.  The  true  history 
of  di Katrine  is  to  be  studied  not  in 
the  technics,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
the  church.  In  unnumbered  cases, 
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tlie  real  faith  of  Christians  has  been 
purer  than  their  witten  statements 
of  it.  Men,  women,  and  children 
have  often  decided  aright  when 
doctors  liave  disagreed,  and  doctors 
themselves  have  often  felt  aright 
when  they  have  reasoned  amiss. 
“  In  my  heart,”  said  a  tearful  Gor¬ 
man,  ‘‘  I  am  a  Christian,  while  in 
my  head  I  am  a  philosopher.” 
Many  who  now  dispute  for  an  er¬ 
roneous  creed  have,  we  trust,  a 
richer  belief  imbedded  in  their 
inmost  love.  There  are  discrepant 
systems  of  philosophy  pervading 
the  sermons  of  difterent  evangelical 
ministers,  but  often  the  rays  of 
light  which  escape  from  these  sys¬ 
tems  are  so  reflected  and  refracted, 
while  passing  through  the  atmos¬ 
phere  lK‘tween  the  pulpit  and  the 
j>ews,  as  to  end  in  producing  about 
the  same  image  upon  the  retina  of 
every  eye.  Not  seldom  are  the 
leaders  of  sects  in  a  real  variance 
when  the  pec)ple,  who  fill  up  the 
Sects,  know  not  why  they  are  cut  otV 
from  tlieir  brethren,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  may  strive  in  words  while  they 
agree  in  the  thing,  and  their  judg¬ 
ments  may  diller  in  the  thing, 
while  their  hearts  are  at  one. 

llms  divided  against  itself,  thus 
introverting  itself,  thus  multiform 
m  its  conceptions,  so  (piick  to  seize 
at  a  truth  as  held  up  in  one  way, 
andspiiriiat  it  as  held  u}>  in  another, 
80  marvellous  in  its  tact  for  de¬ 
composing  its  honest  belief,  dis¬ 
owning  with  the  intellect  what  it 
embraces  with  the  aflections,  so 
*i^nch  more  versatile  in  regulating 


its  merely  inward  processes  than  in 
directing  the  motions  cf  an  cipiili- 
brist,  thus  endued  with  an  elastic 
energy  more  than  Protean, — thus 
great  is  the  soul,  for  the  immense 
capabilities  of  which  Christ  died. 
Large-minded,  then,  and  large- 
hearted  must  be  the  minister,  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  sensibility  of  a  woman 
without  becoming  womanish,  and 
all  the  perst)icacity  of  a  logician 
w  ithout  being  merely  logical ;  hav¬ 
ing  that  philosophy  which  detects 
the  substantial  imt)ort  of  the  heart’s 
phrases,  and  having  that  emotion 
which  invests  philosophy  w  ith  its 
proper  life, — so  wdse  and  so  good 
must  the  minister  be,  who  applies 
to  a  soul  of  these  variegated  sensi¬ 
bilities  the  truth,  w  hich  may  w  ind 
itself  into  them  all,  as  through  a 
thousand  pores;  that  truth,  which 
(iod  himself  has  matched  to  our 
nicest  and  most  delicate  springs  of 
action,  and  which,  so  highly  does 
he  honour  our  nature,  he  has  inter¬ 
posed  by  miracles  for  the  sake  of 
revealing  in  his  written  word; 
that  word,  which  by  its  inter¬ 
change  of  styles  all  unfolding 
the  same  idea,  bv  its  liberal  con- 
struction  of  forms  all  enclosing  the 
same  siurit,  prompts  us  to  argue 
more  for  the  broad  central  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  wrangle  less  for  the 
side,  the  party  aspects  of  truth; 
that  Word,  which  ever  pleases  in 
order  to  instruct,  and  instructs  in 
such  divers  ways  in  order  to  im¬ 
press  divers  minds,  and  by  all 
means  to  save  some,  dlirougli  the 
inlluonce  of  such  a  Dible  upon  such 
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a  soul»  and  uiuliT  the  guidance  of  upon  its  material  frame-work,  when 

Him  wlio  gave  tlie  one  and  made  the  fancy  sliall  wait  upon  rather 

the  other,  we  do  hoj>e  and  believe,  than  triiie  with  the  judgment,  and 

tlnit  the  intellect  will  yet  he  en-  the  judgment  shall  not  he  called 

largcil  so  as  to  gather  up  all  the  as  now  to  restrain  the  fancy,  when 

discordant  representations  of  the  the  passions  shall  clarify  rather 

heart  and  employ  them  as  the  than  darken  the  reasoning  junvers, 

coinpleinents,  or  embellishments,  and  the  conscience  shall  not  he 

or  emphases  of  the  whole  truth ;  summoned  as  now’  to  curb  the 

that  the  Iieart  will  be  so  ex-  passions,  when  the  intellect  shall 

panded  and  retined  as  to  sympa-  believe,  not  without  the  heart,  nor 

thize  with  the  most  subtile  abstrac-  against  the  heart,  but  with  the 

tions  of  the  intellect ;  that  many  heart  unto  salvation  ;  and  the  soul, 

various  forms  of  faith  will  yet  be  being  one  w  ith  itself,  shall  also  be 

blended  into  a  consistent  know-  one  with  all  the  saints,  in  adoring 

ledge,  like  the  colours  in  a  single  one  Lord,  cherishing  one  faith,  and 

ray ;  and  thus  will  be  usliered  in  being  buried  in  one  baptism ;  and 

the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  when  we  who  are  united  unto  Christ 

when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  on  earth,  he  dwelling  in  us  and  we 

the  lamb,  wlien  the  body  shall  no  in  him,  shall,  in  answer  to  his  last 

more  hang  as  a  weight  upon  the  prayer  for  us,  be  made  j>erfect  with 

soul,  and  the  soul  no  longer  wear  him  in  (iod. 


